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Adalbert  Stifter 
in  the  Twentieth 

By  F.  M.  WASSERMANN 

N  the  very  days  when  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Empire  fell  apart  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Untergang  des  Abendlandes,  Her¬ 
mann  Bahr  published  his  essay:  Adalbert 
Stifter,  with  the  apparently  strange  subtitle: 
Eine  Entdec^ung.  It  is  significant  that  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  European  order  in 
the  catastrophes  of  1917  and  1918  opened 
the  eyes  for  the  revaluation  if  not  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  the  unzeitgemassen  conserva¬ 
tive  warners  of  the  last  century,  especially 
those  from  the  two  outposts  of  German  civi¬ 
lization  which  had  been  excluded  from  the 
specious  glories  of  Bismarckian  and  Wil- 
helmian  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzer¬ 
land:  Gotthelf  and  Burckhardt  as  well  as 
„  Grillparzer  and  Stifter. 

Bahr’s  emphasis  on  Stifter  as  one  of  the 
representative  geniuses  of  his  century,  in 
contrast  with  the  then  usual  picture  of  him 
as  embodiment  of  Bicdermeier  contentment 
with  the  small,  remote,  and  insignificant 
aspects  of  life  (as  already  Hebbel  had  seen 
him,  and  as  later  Gundolf  was  to  misinter¬ 
pret  him),  inaugurated  a  never-ending  se¬ 
ries  of  articles,  books,  and  dissertations  on 
Stifter,  impressive  by  sheer  quantity  (as  any 
look  into  the  Literaturlexi/^on  will  prove) . 
But  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  represent¬ 
ative  names  of  Germanic  scholarship  ap¬ 
pear  among  those  contributing  to  a  new 
picture  of  Stifter’s  personality  as  a  great 
poet  or  to  the  analysis  of  some  new  aspect 
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Centuiy 

of  his  work.  Among  the  major  features 
was  the  new  emphasis  on  the  hitherto  ne¬ 
glected  or  forgotten  novels  of  his  matur¬ 
ity,  Nachsommer  (whose  unzeitgemdsser 
admirer  Nietzsche  had  been),  Witikp,  and 
the  last  version  of  Die  Mappe  Meines  Ur- 
grossvaters.  This  discovery  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  late  Stifter  brought  about  also  a 
reconsideration  of  his  earlier  work.  This 
period  of  the  Stifter  revival  was  reflected, 
among  others,  in  the  essays  of  such  different 
types  of  critics  as  E.  Bertram,  E.  Alker,  G. 
Landauer,  R.  Pannwitz,  R.  von  Schaukal, 
G.  Wilhelm;  especially  in  J.  Nadler’s  essay 
on  Witi){o  (1922),  H.  von  Hofmannsthal’s 
on  Nachsommer  (1924),  G.  Muller’s  “Stif¬ 
ter,  der  Dichter  der  Spatromantik’’  (1924), 
A.  von  Grolman’s  Stifters  Romane  (1926), 
O.  Pouzar’s  Ideen  und  Probleme  in  A.  Stif¬ 
ters  Dichtungen  (1928),  and  the  Stifter 
chapter  in  H.  Cysarz’s  Von  Schiller  zu 
Nietzsche  (1928). 

All  these  works,  no  matter  what  their  par¬ 
ticular  weight  or  approach,  see  in  Stifter 
one  of  the  ranking  figures  of  the  post- 
Goethean  age,  one  of  the  great  conservative 
warners  against  the  idols  of  material  prog¬ 
ress  and  of  what  Goethe  and  Burckhardt 
called  “das  Zeitalter  des  Erwerbs  und  des 
Verkehrs,’’  representative  of  that  Alteuropa 
which  in  its  ageless  essence  seemed  to  rise 
unscathed  from  the  catastrophes  of  war  and 
revolution  which  had  scattered  the  ideals 
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and  realities  of  both  the  liberal  optimists 
and  the  idolizers  of  the  state  and  of  Real- 
poll  till.  In  the  uneasy  years  between  the 
defeat  of  1918  and  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime,  when  the  core  of  Europe  was  moral¬ 
ly  even  more  upset  than  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  Stifter  app)cared  as  the  symbol 
of  repose  and  profoundness,  in  form  and 
thought  the  true  heir  of  the  Classical  Age, 
of  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Humboldt,  as  “ein 
Mann  des  Masses  und  der  Freiheit,”  to  use 
his  own  words  in  face  of  the  revolts  of 
1848,  presenting  the  integration  of  the  two 
great  currents  of  liberalism  and  conserva¬ 
tism.  His  work,  from  the  Condor  to  the 
Witil{o,  offered  a  picture  of  the  balance 
(lost  to  modern  man)  between  God  and 
man,  nature  and  society,  and,  in  a  synthesis 
of  realism  and  idealism,  the  respect  of  the 
objective  existence  of  even  the  apparently 
most  insignificant  Dinge  as  revealing,  in 
the  sanfte  Gesetz  of  their  microcosm,  the 
universal  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
macrocosm.  When  he  wrote  with  reference 
to  his  contemp)orary  Hebbel  (in  whom  he 
saw,  like  Grillparzer,  the  opposite  pole  to 
his  own  human  and  artistic  ideals) :  “Das 
Grosse  posaunt  sich  nicht  aus,  es  ist  bloss 
und  w'irkt  so,”  he  app)ealed  to  those  who 
were  fed  up  with  the  loud-mouthed  zealots 
of  progress  and  jX)wer.  He  also  impressed 
those  (not  only  Austrians)  whom  the  fall 
of  the  Habsburg  empire  had  made  con¬ 
scious  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Austrian 
factor  in  German,  and  in  European,  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  who  saw  in  Stifter  the  outstand¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  non- Viennese  ele¬ 
ment  in  Austrian  literature.  Through  all 
these  years  the  Prager  Gesamtausgabe, 
started,  in  1904,  by  A.  Sauer  (who  was  not 
the  only  one  to  combine  Stifter  and  Grill¬ 
parzer  in  his  work)  continued  to  make  the 
entire  material  available,  including  G.  Wil¬ 
helm’s  edition  of  eight  volumes  of  Stifter’s 
correspondence.  Significantly  the  discus¬ 
sion  about  Stifter  and  his  world  often  re¬ 
curred  in  culturally  leading  journals  such 
as  Corona  and  DVLG.  His  stature  also 


benefited  from  the  reconsideration  of  his 
age,  the  Age  of  Metternich,  or  the  Bieder- 
meier  Age,  as  it  had  been  called  by  its  de¬ 
tractors  from  either  the  liberal  or  the 
deutsche  camp.  In  words  which  express 
both  his  personal  modesty  and  the  pride  in 
his  mission  as  a  poet  and  educator  of  his 
nation,  Stifter  called  himself  “kein  Goethe, 
aber  einer  aus  seiner  Verwandtschaft”;  now 
some  of  his  admirers,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  poet’s  past  disparagement,  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  thus  calling  forth 
Gundolf’s  posthumously  published  reaction 
(1930- 

It  was  natural  that  Stifter,  like  his  Swiss 
contemporaries  Gotthelf  and  Burckhardt, 
appealed  to  many  types  of  neo<onservatives 
who  disapproved,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  the 
last  century.  The  tragic  temporary  coopera¬ 
tion  between  conservatives  and  Nazis  made 
it  convenient  for  the  new  regime  after  1933 
to  claim  certain  aspects  of  his  work,  while 
forgetting  about  his  Christian  and  human¬ 
ist  emphasis.  Linz  and  the  Bohemian  For¬ 
est  were  close  to  Hitler’s  heart  anyhow,  and 
there  was  much  in  Stifter’s  deep-rooted 
closeness  to  nature  and  tradition  which 
could  be  adjusted  to  the  current  fad  of  Blut 
und  Boden.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
spawn  of  articles  such  as  “Fiihrer  und  Volk 
in  Witil{o”  was  now  produced. 

After  this  decade  of  misinterpretation  the 
poet  came  to  his  own  again  when  the  Ger¬ 
manic  core  of  Europe  began  to  look  for  the 
undestroyed  and  indestructible  values  and 
standards  of  its  past  as  helpers  on  the  way 
out  of  total  defeat  and  despair.  In  some 
cases  the  new  psychological  and  existen¬ 
tialist  approaches,  which  obviously  had 
been  out  of  tune  with  the  preceding  fashion, 
imposed  their  interpretations  on  Stifter’s 
[personality  and  work.  The  publication  of 
the  lively  first  versions  of  the  Studien  (by 
M.  Stefl)  offered  valuable,  not  yet  fully 
utilized,  material  for  research  into  the  va¬ 
rious  stages  of  his  thought  and  work.  Be¬ 
sides  new  popular  biographies,  the  increas- 
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ing  interest  wa'i  proved  by  the  repubiica- 
tion  of  the  older  ones  by  B.  Adler  (-Urban 
Roedl)  of  1936  and  by  A.  R.  Hein  of  1904 — 
an  interesting  document  of  a  time  when  the 
repute  of  the  conservative  “Unzeitgemasse” 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  It  is  worth  while  com¬ 
paring  the  two  Stifter  biographies  in  Die 
Grossen  Deutschen,  the  first  written  by  M. 
Mell  in  1936,  and  the  other,  by  M.  Stefl,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Urfassungen,  some  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  concepts  of  who  was,  and 
what  made,  a  great  German  had  changed. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  interest  in  Stifter 
ha  j  not  been  limited  to  his  Austrian  home¬ 
land  and  to  the  Reich.  Switzerland,  whose 
cultural  affinity  with  Austria  has  recently 
been  illustrated  by  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Hofmannsthal  and  C.  Burckhardt, 
contributed,  in  the  year  of  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe,  F.  Strich’s  “A.  Stifter  und  unsere 
Zeit,”  to  be  followed  by  E.  Staiger’s  Stifter 
als  Dichter  der  Ehrfurcht  (1952)  and  K. 
Steffen’s  fine  analyses  (1955).  E.  Lun- 
ding’s  Stifter  (with  existentialist  reference 
to  Kierkegaard)  came  from  Sweden  (1946), 
W.  Kosch’s  new  Stifter  book  from  Hol¬ 
land.  French,  Italian,  and  American  jour¬ 
nals  reflected  the  rising  concern  with  the 
poet  in  their  countries;  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  has  produced  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  works  of  recent  research  on  Stifter :  E.  A. 
Blackall,  A.  Stifter,  A  Critical  Study  (1948). 
A  few  more  works  (among  many)  deserve 
mention  as  having  pointed  to  the  wide  field 
of  research  still  open  for  the  analysis  of  his 
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Microfilms  of  the  late  Gabriela  Mistral’s  personal 
papers  and  unpublished  literary  remains  were  present¬ 
ed  to  Librarian  of  Congress  L.  Quincy  Mumford  by  the 
Chilean  poet’s  literary  executor,  Doris  Dana  of  New 
York  City,  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
Thursday,  February  25.  At  her  death  in  1957,  Ga¬ 
briela  Mistral,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
in  1945,  left  a  large  body  of  unpublished  poetry  and 
correspondence  with  literary  figures  throughout  the 
world.  The  literary  remains  include  about  3,000  pages 
of  material  written  by  the  poet,  and  miscellaneous  per¬ 
sonal  papers  to  fill  three  trunks.  . . .  The  microfilm  will 
be  available  for  research  following  the  appearance  of 
two  new  books  of  her  poetry  which  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 


great  later  novels:  C.  Hohoff,  A.  Stifter, 
seine  dichterischen  Mittel  und  die  Prosa 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (1949);  H.  Kunisch, 
A.  Stifter,  Mensch  und  Wirl(lich\eit 
(1950),  with  strong  emphasis  on  that  little- 
known  masterpiece.  Die  Mappe;  and  W. 
Rehm’s  analysis  of  the  Nachsommer 
(1951),  casting  new  light  on  the  relations 
and  parallels  between  Stifter  and  the  world 
of  Goethe,  Humboldt,  and  J.  Burckhardt. 
The  continued  lively  interest  in  the  intricate 
symbolism  of  this  unique  work  has  attract¬ 
ed  the  scholars  also  on  our  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  as  appearing  in  G.  J.  Hallamore’s 
recent  essay  in  PMLA  lxxiv  (1959),  398  ff. 

There  are  many  aspects  in  Stifter  which, 
being  in  line  with  our  experiences  of  both 
rejecting  and  groping  for  standards  and 
stability,  will  invite  further  concern  and 
research:  the  unique  phenomenon  of  his 
undogmatic  and  unfanatical  Catholic  seren¬ 
ity,  the  classical  simplicity,  one  might  say: 
the  “edle  Einfalt  und  stille  Grosse,”  of  his 
style  and  of  his  picture  of  man  and  nature; 
but  also  behind  all  this  mature  calmness, 
the  tragic  overtones  of  unfulfilled  passions, 
of  the  disappointments  of  his  personal  life 
and  career,  and  of  the  uncanny  forebodings, 
appearing  in  the  breakdown  of  the  old  Eu¬ 
ropean  order  in  the  fateful  years  1848, 1859, 
and  1866,  of  the  approaching  doom  of  a 
world  whose  archetypes  had  found  their 
most  perfect  embodiment  in  his  works. 
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Modern  Swiss  Drama: 

Frisch  and  Durrenmatt 

By  PETER  SEIDMANN 


The  history  of  the  Swiss  theater  over 
the  last  hundred  years  has  all  the 
excitement  of  a  novel,  a  novel  telling 
the  story  of  a  hard,  passionately  fought 
struggle,  marked  by  frequent  failures  and 
retrogressions.  At  first  it  enters  slowly  up¬ 
on  a  period  of  hopeful  but  ever  hesitant 
growth,  and  finally  it  gathers  up  its  inner 
resources  and  soars  abruptly  to  European 
and  world-wide  renown.  Swiss  literature, 
of  course,  was  represented  even  before 
World  War  Two  by  several  eminent  figures 
whose  voices  were  heard  in  the  great  forum 
of  world  literature:  the  names  of  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Gotthelf,  Gottfried  Keller,  C.  F. 
Meyer,  C.  Spitteler,  A.  Vinet  and  Ch.  Ra- 
muz  prove  abundantly  that  Switzerland, 
both  in  literature  and  in  philosophy,  has  not 
come  with  empty  hands  to  the  great  mod¬ 
ern  feast  of  art  and  intellect.  However,  not 
one  of  these  renowned  writers  and  thinkers 
has  contributed  a  single  work  to  the  fund  of 
world  drama;  the  consistency  with  which 
the  celebrated  prose  writers  and  pxjets  of 
Switzerland  have  shunned  the  theater  is 
indeed  striking;  indeed  it  is  inexplicable  in 
view  of  the  deeply  rooted  delight  of  the 
Swiss  in  the  theater  and  the  exuberance 
with  which  they  never  fail  to  receive  per¬ 
formances  at  drama  festivals.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  been  with  real  astonishment  that  lit¬ 
erary  historians  have  noted  the  repeated 
lack  of  dramatic  creations  by  the  greatest 
writers  of  Switzerland;  they  thought  they 
could  account  for  this  in  most  cases  by  ad¬ 
ducing  the  general  cultural  situation,  his¬ 
torical  factors,  and  the  allegedly  widespread 
notion  of  Switzerland  as  an  island  of  idyllic 
ease  in  a  revolutionary  age. 

Between  1900  and  World  War  Two, 
however,  there  arose  the  first  ground-swell 


of  intense  dramatic  activity  in  Switzerland, 
a  great  wave,  as  it  were,  which,  along  with 
all  sorts  of  literary  flotsam,  also  cast  up  a 
certain  number  of  valuable  works  by  va¬ 
rious  writers.  To  this  day,  nearly  ten  years 
after  his  tragic  death,  it  is  above  all  the  dra¬ 
matist  Caesar  von  Arx,  the  most  successful 
of  these  modern  pioneers  of  Swiss  drama, 
who  continues  to  be  a  living  presence  in  the 
Swiss  theater;  he  was  the  first  Swiss  in  the 
inter-war  p>eriod  to  succeed  in  getting  a 
considerable  number  of  his  plays  p>erformed 
in  the  theaters  outside  Switzerland,  but,  to 
be  sure,  these  plays  have  not  exerted  any 
appreciable  influence  on  subsequent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  European  theater  at  large. 

None  of  the  authors  whose  works  first 
appeared  in  the  theater  between  1900  and 
1945  forced  their  way  with  irresistible  ve¬ 
hemence  to  the  forefront  of  contemporary, 
i.e.,  German-Swiss,  German,  and  Austrian 
drama,  as  two  Swiss  writers  of  the  younger 
generation  succeeded  in  doing  at  once :  Max 
Frisch  (born  1911)  and  Friedrich  Durren¬ 
matt  (born  1921).  Both  playwrights  were 
able  to  score  brilliant  successes  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  even  at  the  very  outset  of  their  dramatic 
careers,  not  least  because  the  leading  and 
most  notable  theater  in  Switzerland,  the 
Zurich  Schauspielhaus,  sagaciously  and  de¬ 
votedly  put  its  resources  behind  all  their 
works,  even  their  early  works. 

Their  spiritual  points  of  departure  and 
the  specific  “tone”  of  their  artistic  individu¬ 
alities  are  in  the  first  instance  quite  distinct: 
Frisch  is  by  profession  an  architect  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  mod¬ 
ern  novelists  in  German  (Stiller,  Homo 
Faber).  Durrenmatt,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  originally  a  Protestant  theologian  and 
makes  his  living  from  his  writing;  he  also 
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writes  radio  plays  and  detective  stories. 
Frisch  is  regarded  as  a  master  of  language 
and  inspires  respect  as  a  dazzlingly  aggres¬ 
sive  satirical  critic  of  the  modern  Swiss 
cultural  scene:  a  mordant,  fearless  fighter 
who  is  a  master  of  the  brilliant  rapier  thrust 
and  who  comptorts  himself  in  fact  almost 
with  an  air  of  courtly  elegance.  Diirrcn- 
matt,  by  contrast,  seems  to  be  a  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  one  of  those  medieval  warriors  of  the 
old  Swiss  Confederation  who,  centuries  ago, 
helped  to  free  Switzerland  with  their  wrath¬ 
ful,  eruptive  stalwartness,  dauntless  heroes 
who  also  at  times  did  not  shrink  from  mon¬ 
strousness  and  annihilated  the  already  tar¬ 
nished  glories  of  the  chivalric  age.  Thus 
Diirrenmatt,  too,  in  his  plays,  especially  in 
the  most  recent  work,  Der  Besuch  der  alien 
Dame,  is  a  destroyer  of  pretentious  and 
pious  commonplaces  who  relies  less  on  the 
beauties  of  literary  style  than  on  immedi¬ 
ately  striking  stage  effects;  a  critic  once 
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called  him  not  ineptly  the  gloomy  peniten¬ 
tial  preacher  of  modern  drama. 

Common  to  both  writers  is  their  concern 
with  exposing  and  unmasking:  in  this  case 
drama  again  means  in  reality  to  hold  court. 
Both  of  them  prefer  to  address  their  public 
directly  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  their 
characters,  the  public  which  is  shaken  out 
of  its  comfortable  status  of  spectator  ship, 
usually  by  very  inflammatory  means.  For 
this  reason  both  authors,  after  premieres  of 
their  plays  in  Zurich,  are  frequently  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  vociferous  exchanges  between  the 
two  literary  camps  of  their  supporters  and 
opponents;  friend  and  foe  can  keep  the 
literary  war  going  for  weeks  on  end.  Also 
both  writers  share  a  propensity  for  buf¬ 
foonery  and  the  farcical,  even  for  certain 
leanings  toward  the  popular  revue,  in  which 
connection  Frisch,  the  gentlemanly  fencer, 
displays  a  fine  taste,  while  Diirrenmatt, 
wielding,  as  it  were,  a  heavy  two-handed 
sword,  tends  toward  the  horrible. 
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At  this  juncture  we  again  come  upon  a 
very  marked  difference  which  separates  the 
two  writers.  Frisch  has,  to  be  sure,  a  most 
lively  sense  of  the  underlying  grotesque 
humor  in  a  situation  and  a  caustic  irony, 
but  he  remains  in  the  last  analysis  within 
the  human  universe,  the  realm  of  human 
fate,  of  the  individual,  suffering,  concrete 
person,  torn  by  his  inner  conflicts.  He  is  a 
kind  of  existentialist  writer  who,  however, 
is  concerned  with  goals  of  self-realization, 
responsibility,  and  authentic  individual  be¬ 
ing,  “the  continents  of  one’s  own  soul,  girt 
round  with  mystery,  the  adventurous  quest 
for  veracity.”  He  is  a  writer  in  whose  works 
the  “arena  is  always  the  human  soul,”  the 
soul  of  this  human  creature  who  suffers 
from  his  finiteness  and  mortality,  his  tran¬ 
sitoriness  and  thirst  for  love,  who  at  the 
same  time  lives  in  the  midst  of  an  eternal 
leave-taking  and  is  again  and  again  cheated 
by  life  of  the  best. 

Frisch,  at  any  rate,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sparkling  dramatic  inventiveness  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  stage  technique  which  give  him  his 
vitality  in  the  theater,  produces  a  more  hu¬ 
man  effect  than  Durrenmatt,  whose  pro¬ 
pensity  for  the  infernal  often  conjures  up 
in  the  theater  visions  of  inhuman  monstros¬ 
ity.  Whereas  Frisch’s  works  arc  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  kind  of  more  or  less  hu¬ 
manistic  existentialism,  Diirrenmatt’s  writ¬ 
ing  reveals  rather  a  movement  toward  po¬ 
etic  surrealism.  The  powerful,  even  per¬ 
haps  inspired,  dramatic  tension  of  the  Ber¬ 
nese  writer,  which  at  any  rate  is  well-nigh 
primeval  in  effect,  builds  up  until  it  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  shape  of  figures  of  almost 
hectic  vividness.  He  often  makes  prank¬ 
ish,  noisy  sport  of  the  horrible  without  hes¬ 
itating,  for  his  dramatic  purposes,  to  con¬ 
jure  up  even  the  disgusting  and  the  repel¬ 
lent.  In  his  use,  too,  of  pathological  themes 
and  symbols  he  is  most  consistent  and  cou¬ 
rageous  in  complying  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  one  of  the  stylistic  principles  which 
surrealist  painting  also  has  always  made  a 


point  of  acknowledging.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  what  is  particularly  striking  is  how 
Durrenmatt  frequently  takes  the  possible 
forms  of  human  discrepancy  and  hypocrit¬ 
ical  pretension  and,  with  the  gestures  of  a 
prosecutor,  blows  them  up  into  superhu¬ 
man  dimensions. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  around  Frisch’s 
works  of  autumnal  melancholy.  For  all 
their  abrupt  aggressiveness,  on  the  other 
hand,  Durrenmatt’s  writings  are  rather 
frightening,  owing  to  their  excess  of  self¬ 
destructive  vehemence,  which  we  should 
like  to  ascribe  in  part  to  the  writer’s 
youth.  Both  write  dialogue  which  is  re¬ 
plete  with  sparkling  wit,  which  is  at  times 
all  too  witty;  in  the  case  of  neither  writer 
can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between  dead 
earnest  and  buffoonery;  and  both  exploit 
to  the  full  the  potentialities  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  theater,  which  can  be  poetic,  critical 
of  the  times,  broadminded  in  conception, 
and  at  the  same  time  fiercely  bitter  when 
on  the  offensive.  And  both  are  on  prin¬ 
ciple  averse  to  any  kind  of  convention. 
Thereby  they  take  a  deliberate  stand  against 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  of  the  bourgeois 
spirit  bogged  down  in  its  set  conventions,  a 
spirit  which  has  ever  provoked  the  ridicule 
and  wrath  of  all  true  poets.  Our  two  dra¬ 
matists,  at  any  rate,  are  champions  of  those 
spiritual  forces  in  Switzerland  which  are 
resisting  the  cancerous  spread  of  material¬ 
ism  and  the  perverted  spirit  of  mechanical 
drudgery,  and  they  keep  proclaiming  in 
compelling  voices  what  are  the  real  issues 
of  our  age. 

We  can  not  foresee,  we  can  only  await, 
the  future  development  of  these  two  writ¬ 
ers.  Also,  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  defini¬ 
tive  estimates  of  the  permanent  literary 
value  of  their  works.  To  what  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  already  attained  interna¬ 
tional  status  is  revealed  by  the  many  per¬ 
formances  of  their  works  everywhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  fact  in  the  world  at  large.  Their 
voices  are  already  being  heard  by  the  thea- 
ter-going  public  of  many  lands.  Zurich 


Enrique  Amorim  as  an  Interpreter 
of  Rural  Uruguay 


By  HARLEY  D.  OBERHELMAN 

INCH  the  publication  of  Domingo  Faus- 
tino  Sarmiento’s  Facundo  in  1845  the 
vast,  desolate  pampa  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
literature  of  the  lands  bordering  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  Sarmiento’s  invective  of  feudal 
caudillismo  on  the  plains  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  this  region  and  fostered  the  somewhat  in¬ 
accurate  comparison  of  the  “barbarous” 
pampa  inhabited  by  nomadic  gauchos  and 
the  “civilized”  cities  populated  by  a  cul¬ 
tured  creole  society.  Successive  generations 
of  essayists,  poets,  and  novelists  have  sought 
to  interpret  the  pampa  in  a  variety  of  man¬ 
ners.  Some,  like  Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  have 
emphasized  the  exotic,  legendary  aspects  of 
gaucho  life  while  others  have  sought  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  complex  sociological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  region. 

One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
latter  group  is  the  contemporary  Uruguay¬ 
an  novelist,  Enrique  Amorim,  whose  rural 
novels  present  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
vast  area.  Amorim  never  confines  himself 
to  a  mere  description  of  its  exotic  aspects 
but  attempts  to  interpret  the  gradual 
changes  which  slowly  destroy  the  forces  of 
barbarism  in  the  wake  of  advancing  civili¬ 
zation.  Much  of  his  writing  is  based  on 
personal  experiences  from  his  childhood  on 
a  large  estancia  in  northern  Uruguay  near 
the  Brazilian  border.  There  at  his  father’s 
side  he  became  interested  in  the  destinies 
of  the  sad,  passive,  frugal  people  who  toiled 
in  the  fields.  The  gauchos  he  describes  do 
not  resemble  the  familiar,  romantic  figures 
of  Uruguayan  literature  but  are  working¬ 
men  of  the  plains,  frequently  unable  to 
cope  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  harsh, 
fierce  land.  Although  he  deals  with  brutal 


and  sometimes  sordid  realities  of  rural  life, 
Amorim  writes  with  a  delicate  style  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  plains  people  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
spectacular  beauty  of  the  motionless  land¬ 
scape. 

Tangarupd,  Amorim’s  first  novel  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925,  is  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  short  stories  in  which  he  describes  the 
dramatic  plight  of  the  estancia  with  an  ado¬ 
lescent  wonder.  Four  years  later  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  great  novel.  La  carreta, 
which  has  had  some  half  dozen  Spanish 
editions  and  has  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian.  Like  Tangarupd,  La 
carreta  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  loosely 
bound  together  in  episodic  fashion.  The 
only  protagonist  is  a  covered  ox  cart,  an 
ambulatory  brothel  roaming  over  the  plains 
where  there  is  only  one  woman  for  every 
five  men.  In  this  tale  of  the  alarming  mis¬ 
eries  suffered  by  the  wandering  prostitutes 
and  of  the  great  physical  and  spiritual  iso¬ 
lation  of  the  plains  people  Amorim  has  one 
of  his  strongest  themes.  The  setting  and 
the  cast  of  characters  change  constantly 
throughout  the  novel.  The  only  threads 
binding  the  multiple  scenes  together  are 
the  ox  cart  and  the  inescapable  spiritual 
emptiness  of  the  men  and  women  who  fol¬ 
low  it  over  an  aimless  route. 

In  FA  paisano  Aguilar  (1934)  Amorim 
has  constructed  a  closely  knit  novel  with  a 
strong  central  protagonist,  Pancho  Aguilar, 
a  young  man  who  returns  to  the  paternal 
ranch,  “El  Palenque,”  after  years  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  city.  As  heir  to  the  estate, 
Aguilar  must  replace  his  late  father  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  estancia,  a  task  for  which  his 
years  as  a  student  have  left  him  ill-equip¬ 
ped.  But  beneath  his  urban  polish  lie  vague 
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recollections  of  his  childhood  years  and 
reminiscences  of  his  father  in  the  familiar 
objects  on  every  side.  In  the  solitude  of 
the  plains,  however,  the  desolation  of  Agui¬ 
lar’s  soul  becomes  intense:  “Vaga  tristeza 
le  invade.  Se  siente  solo,  frente  a  la  llanura 
inhospita,  indiferente,  poblada  de  fantas- 
mas.  Los  caminos  se  le  cierran  de  golpe. 
La  sabana  verde  del  pastizal  inunda  sus 
ojos,  ahoga  su  alma.  Los  muros  de  piedra  le 
aprisionan  y  el  tic-tac  de  un  viejo  reloj  cla- 
vetea  su  soledad.  Solo,  como  una  cuna  en 
un  palo,  siente  su  cuerpo  machacado  por  el 
aspero  atardecer  circundante.”  (El  paisano 
Aguilar.  Buenos  Aires,  1946.  p.  109).  Im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  inhospitable,  austere  pam- 
pa,  Pancho  Aguilar  is  gradually  trans¬ 
formed  from  an  urbane  student  into  a  ple¬ 
beian  rancher. 

Aguilar  does  not  surrender  his  soul  to 
the  irresistible  forces  of  the  plains  without 
serious  reservations.  His  involuntary  re¬ 
treat  from  civilization  leads  him  to  con¬ 
sider  an  alternative  which  would  give  him 
freedom  from  the  tedious  daily  routine  of 
the  estancia:  the  life  of  an  adventurer  in  con¬ 
traband  on  the  Brazilian  border.  Circum¬ 
stances  prevent  his  undertaking  this  en¬ 
ticing  adventure,  and  Pancho  Aguilar  is 
forced  to  remain  on  the  estancia  with  his 
servant  Malvina:  “.  .  .  era  ya  definitiva- 
mente  del  paisaje  campesino,  como  un  arbol 
o  como  un  arroyo.”  (El  paisano  Aguilar, 
p.  125). 

The  theme  of  this  novel,  the  conquest  of 
urban  civilization  by  rural  barbarism,  is 
concentrated  in  the  struggle  between  these 
elements  in  the  soul  of  Pancho  Aguilar, 
and  his  unwilling  surrender  and  gradual 
transformation  form  the  core  of  the  novel. 
There  is  little  optimism  in  the  book,  and  at 
the  end  one  can  find  satisfaction  only  in  the 
fact  that  Aguilar  did  not  abandon  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  his  unborn  child  and  to 
Malvina  who  comforted  him  in  his  des¬ 
peration.  This  lack  of  optimism  reflects 
the  unhappy  conditions  on  the  Uruguayan 
pampa  in  the  late  Twenties  and  early  Thir¬ 


ties.  Civilization  had  not  yet  reached  very 
far  into  the  interior  from  Montevideo,  and 
those  souls  who  did  venture  inland  from 
the  capital  soon  were  themselves  conquered 
by  isolation  and  solitude.  In  El  paisano 
Aguilar  man  is  a  victim  of  the  land,  for  in 
the  words  of  Amorim  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  novel,  “.  .  .  aun  no  ha  comenzado  el 
dialogo  entre  el  hombre  y  la  llanura.” 

Amorim  uses  the  concluding  sentence  of 
El  paisano  Aguilar  as  the  epigraph  of  El 
caballo  y  su  sombra,  his  best  rural  novel. 
Published  in  1941,  this  volume  unites  all 
the  themes  of  his  earlier  works  into  a  con¬ 
temporary  saga  of  the  pampa.  As  in  El 
paisano  Aguilar,  the  same  sense  of  spiritual 
and  physical  isolation  pervades  the  entire 
novel:  “Sin  saber  por  que,  la  familia  torna- 
base  hosca,  ensimismada. . . .  Era  nada  mas 
que  el  fin  de  la  gran  jornada  vacia,  con 
leguas  y  leguas  abiertas  a  los  cuatro  vientos. 
La  inmensidad  los  acorralaba,  los  reducia. 
Cielo  y  tierra,  incomprendidos,  aguardando 
la  intervencion  del  hombre  para  realizarse.” 
(El  caballo  y  su  sombra.  Buenos  Aires,  1943. 
p.  47.)  The  crux  of  the  rural  problem  is 
stated  simply  in  the  last  sentence  of  this 
quotation :  sky  and  earth,  uncomprehended, 
awaiting  man’s  intervention  to  fulfill  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  earlier  novels  man  played  a 
passive  role  and  allowed  himself  to  be  a 
pawn  of  the  environmental  pressures  of  the 
pampa.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
works  of  Amorim,  the  situation  is  reversed 
and  man  takes  an  active  part  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  his  own  destiny. 

While  the  conclusion  of  Amorim’s  earlier 
novels  is  one  of  pessimism  and  defeat,  in 
El  caballo  y  su  sombra  there  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  puissance  of  rural  feudalism 
and  geographical  isolation  will  imminently 
be  destroyed.  In  this  novel  the  antagonism 
between  Marcelo  Azara  and  his  brother 
Nico  constitutes  the  basic  struggle.  Mar¬ 
celo,  educated  in  the  city  as  was  Pancho 
Aguilar,  is  associated  with  an  urban  po¬ 
litical  faction  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
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lating  Uruguay  with  European  immi¬ 
grants  —  Italians,  Germans,  Austrians, 
Poles,  Russians,  and  Jews.  His  brother 
Nico  is  the  patrdn  of  “El  Palenque,”  the 
ancient  estancia  of  the  Aguilar  family  to 
which  his  wife  Adelita  is  the  last  surviv¬ 
ing  heir.  Nico  epitomizes  rural  feudalism. 
He  resists  the  parceling  of  land  and  plows 
deep  furrows  around  his  estate  which  both 
actually  and  symbolically  isolate  it  from 
the  fields  of  the  immigrants  who  live  in  a 
miserable  nearby  settlement  called  Colonia. 

But  by  1939,  the  historical  period  of  the 
novel,  conditions  are  no  longer  static  on 
the  Uruguayan  pampa.  Newspapers,  ra¬ 
dios,  daily  mail  deliveries,  automobiles,  and 
tractors  have  all  come  to  change  the  face 
of  the  plains.  The  European  immigrants, 
contemptuously  called  "rusos"  by  the  gau- 
cho  element,  boldly  face  the  challenge  of  tra¬ 
ditional  rural  conservatism  and  frugally 
gather  the  harvest  from  their  parcels  of 
land.  The  dialogue  between  man  and  the 
plains,  unspoken  in  £/  paisano  Aguilar,  is 
vigorously  articulated  by  the  immigrants  of 
Colonia. 

As  the  large  estates  begin  to  shrink  and 
as  mechanical  devices  come  into  common 
use,  the  horse  and  the  whole  pattern  of 
gaucho  life  fade  into  the  shadows.  At  the 
end  of  the  novel  Nico  Azara  is  killed  in 
hand  to  hand  combat  with  one  Toribio 
Rossi,  an  Italian  farmer.  Rossi’s  small  son 
had  died  of  pneumonia  while  the  automo¬ 
bile  which  was  taking  him  to  a  doctor  lay 
mired  in  the  waterlogged  furrows  which 
Nico  Azara  had  plowed  as  a  means  of  iso¬ 
lating  “El  Palenque”  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Colonia. 

The  death  of  Nico  Azara  symbolizes  the 
approaching  end  of  feudal  barbarism  on  the 
pampa.  Nico’s  only  son  had  died  at  the 
age  of  three  days,  and  his  wife  Adelita  is  the 
last  of  the  Aguilar  family.  Marcelo,  the 
other  Azara  brother,  had  left  “El  Palenque” 
after  a  clandestine  affair  with  the  Azaras’ 
servant  girl,  Bica,  and  had  returned  to  his 


political  activities  in  Montevideo.  It  is  the 
servant  girl,  however,  who  constitutes  the 
one  remaining  link  with  the  past.  The 
daughter  of  Pancho  Aguilar  and  his  ser¬ 
vant  Malvina,  Bica,  performs  the  same  men¬ 
ial  duties  for  the  Azara  household  that  her 
mother  Malvina  had  done  for  Pancho  Agui¬ 
lar  in  Amorim’s  earlier  novel.  The  paral¬ 
lelism  of  mother  and  daughter  is  complete 
when  the  latter  bears  Marcelo  Azara ’s  son. 
This  son,  the  fruition  of  the  mating  of  the 
landed  gentry  with  virile  peasant  stock, 
is  indicative  of  Amorim’s  vision  of  the 
new  Uruguay.  Writing  in  the  foreword  to 
the  English  translation  of  El  caballo  y  su 
sombra,  Amorim  states,  “The  Horse  and 
His  Shadow  gathers  all  these  themes  [of 
the  earlier  novels]  and  resolves  them  in 
the  light  of  today’s  life.  The  horse  . . .  rep¬ 
resents  the  traditions  that  made  life  on  the 
plains  beautiful.  Bica,  the  inarticulate  peas¬ 
ant  girl,  holds  in  her  provident  hands  a 
sane  and  hopeful  solution  to  all  the  strug¬ 
gles  I  have  reflected.”  (The  Horse  and  His 
Shadow.  New  York,  1943.  pp.  ix-x.) 

The  “sane  and  hopeful  solution”  to  the 
problems  besetting  Uruguay  which  Amo¬ 
rim  sees  in  the  provident  hands  of  Bica  lies 
only  partially  in  the  fact  that  her  son  repre¬ 
sents  the  union  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
with  the  landless  peasantry.  In  deference 
to  the  new  position  of  Bica  as  mother  of  an 
Azara  child,  albeit  illegitimate,  she  was 
given  a  chacra^  a  small  farm  carved  out  of 
a  corner  of  “El  Palenque.”  This  voluntary 
division  of  the  family  estate  initiates  a  trend 
which  Amorim  considers  essential  to  the 
solution  of  Uruguay’s  agrarian  problems. 
No  longer  do  the  huge  estancias  have  a 
raison  d’etre,  for  in  mid-twentieth  century 
Uruguay  mechanized  equipment  has  forced 
the  horse  to  become  a  mere  sombra.  Pat¬ 
terns  of  life  on  the  pampa  must  be  revised; 
the  gaucho  must  adapt  himself  to  a  new 
economy  based  on  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  production  of  small  grains. 

In  La  luna  se  hizo  con  agtia  (1949)  Amo¬ 
rim  chronicles  this  breakdown  of  the  tradi- 
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tional  patterns  of  gaurho  life,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  novel  is  written  from  a  contemporary 
urban  perspective.  Silvia  Guerrero  de  Rive¬ 
ros,  born  in  Paris  but  reared  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  Uruguayan  city  of  Tacuaras,  is  the  pro¬ 
tagonist,  and  the  chronicle  of  her  life  is 
closely  entwined  with  that  of  Tacuaras  and 
its  environs.  Don  Jeronimo  Guerrero,  Sil¬ 
via’s  father,  is  a  leading  rancher  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  but  he  fails  to  show  the  compassion 
of  his  daughter  for  the  army  of  gaucho 
workers  who  live  in  misery  equal  to  that  of 
the  European  immigrants  in  Colonia. 
Throughout  the  novel  there  is  the  constant 
threat  of  a  revolution  by  the  oppressed  gau- 
chos,  and  the  shibboleth,  “los  gauchos  vol- 
veran,”  passes  nervously  from  lip  to  lip. 

La  luna  se  hizo  con  agua,  because  of  its 
surrealistic  probing  into  the  human  soul 
and  into  the  occult  forces  of  the  land  itself, 
belongs  to  “la  literatura  de  vanguardia” 
and  is  a  transitional  step  toward  Amorim’s 
later  works,  which  have  consisted  largely 
of  novels  with  an  urban  setting  and  often 
with  a  left-of<enter  political  tendency. 
Amorim’s  attack  on  social  injustice,  so  vig¬ 
orously  executed  in  his  rural  novels,  is 
maintained  with  equal  vigor  in  his  later 
series  of  urban  studies. 

In  retrospect,  the  many  facets  of  Amo¬ 
rim’s  rural  novels  fit  together  neatly  into  a 
unified,  sweeping  panorama.  Tangarupd, 
his  first  novel,  only  presents  the  setting 
while  La  carreta  and  El  paisano  Aguilar 
develop  the  theme  of  spiritual  and  physical 
isolation.  No  solution  is  essayed  until  El 
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A  bibliography  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
under  the  title  Latin  America  in  Soviet  Writings,  1945- 
1958  reflects  rapidly  growing  Soviet  interest  in  Latin 
America  and  considerable  curiosity  about  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  minds  of  many  Latin  Americans. 

The  total  postwar  output  of  Soviet  books,  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  magazine  articles  on  Latin  America  as  shown 
in  the  bibliography  increased  from  40  titles  in  1945  to 
361  in  1958.  About  2,200  items  written  by  Russians 
and  Russian  translations  of  works  written  in  other 
countries  are  listed  according  to  subject.  Government 


caballo  y  su  sombra,  where  the  pampa,  ripe 
for  “la  intervencion  del  hombre,’’  awaits 
the  destruction  of  the  brutifying  power  of 
solitude  by  the  hand  of  man.  Amorim’s 
novels  usually  conclude  with  a  pithy  sen¬ 
tence  summarizing  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  action,  and  El  caballo  y  su  sombra  is 
the  first  of  the  rural  novels  to  terminate 
with  an  optimistic  tone:  “La  tierra  se  le- 
vanta  con  cl  sol.  Esta  amanccicndo.”  With 
the  impending  solution  to  the  rural  prob¬ 
lems  posed  in  El  caballo  y  su  sombra,  the 
ominous  revolution  of  the  gauchos  de¬ 
scribed  in  La  luna  se  hizo  con  agua  withers 
on  the  vine,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
last  rural  novel  the  situation  is  clearly  re¬ 
solved  :  “For  aquellas  tierras,  ahora,  sc  puede 
ver  muchos  arados.’’  The  division  of  the 
estancias  into  chacras  and  the  successful 
integration  through  marriage  of  the  landed 
gentry,  the  impoverished  gauchos,  and  the 
assiduous  immigrants  constitute  the  con¬ 
cluding  phases  of  Amorim’s  Uruguayan 
demography. 

Amorim’s  ability  to  rise  above  the  exotic 
aspects  of  pampa  life,  aspects  worn  thread¬ 
bare  by  the  emulators  of  “cl  mestcr  de  gau- 
cheria,’’  is  the  distinguishing  factor  of  his 
work.  That  he  writes  voluminously  is  un¬ 
deniable,  but  he  has  accomplished,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  something  which 
very  few  writers — especially  novelists — ever 
do:  that  is,  “escribir  mucho  y  muy  bien’’ 
(Juan  Carlos  Welker  in  La  obra  literaria 
de  Enrique  Amorim.  Buenos  Aires,  1932). 
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and  politics  are  the  subject  of  the  greatest  number  of 
titles  (329),  followed  by  Latin  American  literature 
(323).  Next  are  economics  (266),  labor  (209),  and 
international  relations  (188). 

Translations  of  Latin  American  travel  reports  and 
Soviet  accounts  of  Latin  American  visits  to  Moscow 
attest  to  the  curiosity  of  Latin  Americans  about  the 
U.S.S.R.,  according  to  a  preface  to  the  bibliography, 
written  by  Howard  F.  Cline,  Director  of  the  Library’s 
Hispanic  Foundation.  ' 
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A  NECROLOGY 

{  With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Maurice  Allcm,  French  literary  historian,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  age  87. 

K.  L.  Ammer  (Karl  Klammer),  Austrian  an¬ 
thologist  and  translator  of  Villon,  Rimbaud, 
and  Maeterlinck,  Vienna,  age  79. 

Maxwell  Anderson,  American  playwright, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  February  28,  age  70. 

George  Antheil,  American  composer,  New 
York  City,  February  12,  age  58. 

Carlo  Antoni,  Italian  philosopher  of  history, 
Rome,  August,  age  M. 

Luis  Araquistiin,  Basque  essayist  and  journal¬ 
ist,  editor  of  Cuadernos,  Paris,  August  6, 
age  73. 

Reginald  Arkell,  British  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Wiltshire,  England,  May  1,  age  76. 

Edwin  Balmer,  American  novelist,  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  Redbook^,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
March  21,  age  75. 

Moshc  Ben-Meir,  Hebrew  poet,  author,  and 
educator.  New  York  City,  January  17, 
age  61. 

Jean  Benoit-Levy,  French  movie-maker,  Paris, 
August  3,  age  71. 

Bernard  Berenson,  American  writer  and  art 
expert,  Florence,  October  6,  age  94. 

Meyer  Berger,  chronicler  of  New  York  City, 
New  York  City,  February  7,  age  60. 

Jules  Bertaut,  French  cultural  historian,  Ville- 
neuve-Loubet,  October  9,  age  82. 

Ernest  Bloch,  Swiss-born  American  composer, 
Portland,  Ore.,  July  15,  age  78. 

Eric  Walter  Blom,  British  musicologist,  Lon¬ 
don,  age  69. 

Marius  Boisson,  French  writer,  Etrigny  (S.  et 
L.),  March  21,  age  79. 

Johan  Bojer,  Norwegian  novelist,  Oslo,  July 
3,  age  87. 

Georges  Bolonyi,  Hungarian  writer,  Buda¬ 
pest,  September  12,  age  77. 

Sir  David  Bone,  British  sea  writer,  friend  of 
Joseph  Conrad,  Farnham,  England,  May  17, 
age  84. 

Mario  Briceno  Iragorry,  historian  and  public 
hgure,  Caracas,  June  6,  1958,  age  61. 

Arnolt  Bronnen,  German  playwright  and  the¬ 
ater  critic.  East  Berlin,  October  12,  age  64. 

Emil  Frantisek  Biirian,  Czech  writer,  Prague, 
August  9,  age  55. 

Ram6n  Cabanillas  Enriquez,  Galician  poet, 
November  9,  age  83. 


Vincenzo  Cardarclli,  Italian  poet,  Rome,  June, 
age  72.  =  . 

W.  J.  G.  Carr,  Canadian  writer,  October  5, 
age  64. 

Sarah  Norcliffe  Cleghorn,  American  poet  and 
novelist,  Philadelphia,  April  4,  age  83. 

Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  American  author,  Los 
Angeles,  January  6,  age  67. 

John  Corbin,  American  biographer  and  play¬ 
wright,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  August  31, 
age  89. 

Nelly  Cormeau  (Mme  Jean  Lamecre),  Belgian 
writer  and  critic,  Brussels,  February  13, 
age  61. 

Marcel  Coulon,  French  literary  critic,  Nimes, 
January  9,  age  85. 

Gastao  Cruls,  Brazilian  writer  on  Amazon  re¬ 
gion,  June,  age  71. 

Coningsby  Dawson,  American  novelist,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  August  10,  age  77. 

Emery  Deri,  Hungarian  author.  New  York 
City,  March,  age  70. 

Wolf  von  Dewall,  German  journalist,  age  77. 

Juan  Jose  Domendrina,  Spanish  poet,  Mexico 
City,  October,  age  60. 

Elise  Dosenheimer,  German-born  literary  his¬ 
torian,  New  York  City,  April  11,  age  90. 

Louis-Joseph  E>oucet,  French-Canadian  poet, 
Montreal,  April,  age  84. 

Ashley  Dukes,  British  playwright  and  critic, 
London,  May  4,  age  73. 

Luc  Durtain,  French  author,  Paris,  January  29, 
age  78. 

Ossip  Dymow,  American  Russian-Yiddish  au¬ 
thor  and  playwright.  New  York  City,  age 
80. 

Curt  Elwenspoek,  German  author,  playwright, 
and  stage  director,  Tubingen,  April  13,  age 
74. 

Joel  Enteen,  American  writer  (in  Yiddish), 
critic,  and  translator.  New  York  City,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  age  84. 

Pierre  d’Espezel,  French  art  writer  and  histor¬ 
ian  of  Paris,  Neuilly,  April  12,  age  66. 

Giles  Stephen  Holland  Fox-Strangways,  sixth 
Earl  of  Ilchester,  English  biographer,  Lon¬ 
don,  age  85. 

Frances  Frost,  American  poet  and  novelist, 
February  11,  age  53. 

Friedrich  Funder,  Austrian  journalist,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  weekly  Die  Furche,  Vienna, 
May,  age  86. 
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August  Gallingcr,  German  philosopher,  Mu¬ 
nich,  June  7,  age  87. 

Julio  Cesar  Garcia,  Colombian  educator  and 
historian,  Bogota,  June  15,  age  64. 

Ventura  Garcia  Calderon,  Peruvian  writer, 
Paris,  age  73. 

Agostino  Gemelli,  O.F.M.,  founder  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Vita  e  Pensiero  and  founder  of  Sacred 
Heart  University,  Milan,  July  18,  age  81. 

IX>rothy  Graham,  American  novelist  and  po¬ 
et,  New  York  City,  June  22,  age  65. 

Ferris  Greenslet,  American  essayist  and  bi¬ 
ographer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  19, 
age  84. 

Cardinal  Georges  CJrente,  also  eminent  homme 
de  lettres,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
Le  Mans,  May  4,  age  86. 

Hans  Grimm,  German  novelist,  October,  age 
84. 

George  Grosz,  German-born  American  graph¬ 
ic  artist,  painter,  and  caricaturist,  Berlin, 
July  7,  age  65. 

Albert  L.  Guerard,  Sr.,  Franco-American  his¬ 
torian  and  writer.  Contributing  Editor  of 
Abroad,  Stanford,  Calif.,  November 
13,  age  79. 

Edgar  A.  Guest,  American  poet,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  August  5,  age  77. 

Bernhard  Guttmann,  German  writer,  histori¬ 
an,  and  editor,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  January,  age 
89. 

John  Herrmann,  American  author,  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Mexico,  April  9,  age  58. 

Hugo  Hertwig,  German  playwright  and  nov¬ 
elist,  Berlin,  April,  age  68. 

Lawrence  Housman,  British  author  and  play¬ 
wright,  brother  of  A.  E.  Housman,  Somer¬ 
set,  February  20,  age  93. 

Wallace  A.  Irwin,  American  novelist,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  age  83. 

Olaf  Iversen,  German  editor  and  publisher, 
Munich,  August  27,  age  57. 

Ernst  Jaeckh,  German-born  historian,  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Hochschule  fiir  Politik,  New 
York,  August,  age  84. 

Hans  Henny  Jahnn,  German  novelist  and  dra¬ 
matist,  Hamburg,  November  29,  age  64. 

Jos^  Jan^s,  Spanish  publisher,  near  Barcelona, 
March  18,  age  45. 

Francis  Jourdain,  French  author,  December 
31, 1958,  age  82. 

Rudolph  Kassner,  Austrian  philosopher  and 
essayist,  Sierre  (Wallis,  Switzerland),  April ' 
1,  age  85. 

Plinius  Katz,  Russian-born  Yiddish  writer 
and  translator,  Buenos  Aires,  age  77. 

Siegmund  Kaznelson,  Israeli  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Jerusalem,  March  20,  age  66. 


Robert  Kemp,  French  author  and  critic,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy,  Paris,  July  3, 
age  74. 

Pierre  Lagarde,  French  novelist  and  journal¬ 
ist,  Paris,  age  55. 

Ruth  Livingston  Langer,  translator  of  foreign 
plays  (by  Molnar,  Zweig,  Werfel,  Frank,  et 

,  al.).  New  York  City,  April  3,  age  60. 

Jean  de  La  Varende,  French  novelist,  Paris, 
June  8,  age  72. 

Boris  Andreevich  Lavrenyov,  Soviet  drama¬ 
tist,  novelist,  poet,  editor  of  Novyi  Mir,  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  age  68. 

Georges  Lefebvre,  historian  and  former  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Sorbonne,  August  28,  age  85. 

Samuel  Lewin,  Yiddish-language  novelist,  po¬ 
et,  and  essayist.  New  York  City,  June  3,  age 
69. 

Yuri  Nikolaevich  Libedinsky,  Soviet  novelist, 
November  24,  age  61. 

Samuel  A.  Lillo,  Chilean  poet,  Santiago  de 
Chile,  October  19,  1958. 

John  Lodwick,  British  novelist,  near  Barce¬ 
lona,  March  18,  age  43. 

Josep  Maria  L6pez-Pic6,  Catalan  poet,  For- 
mentor,  early  summer,  age  73. 

Jesus  Enrique  Lossada,  historian,  dramatist, 
and  poet,  founder  and  first  President  of 
University  of  Zulia  (Venezuela),  June  28, 
1958. 

Olegirio  Mariano,  poet  and  member  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  November  28,  1958,  age  69. 

Leo  Mayer,  Israeli  Orientalist,  Jerusalem, 
age  64. 

Charles  Mergendahl,  American  novelist,  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  April  27,  age  40. 

Edwin  Mims,  American  historian,  critic,  ed¬ 
itor,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  15,  age  87. 

Francis  de  Miomandre,  Goncourt  Prize  1908, 
August  2,  age  79. 

Serge  Moreux,  French  composer  and  poet, 
Paris,  July  18,  age  59. 

Edwin  Muir,  British  poet,  novelist,  and  critic, 
translator  of  Kafka,  Broch,  et  al.,  London, 
January  3,  age  71. 

Ernest  Newman,  British  musicologist.  Tad- 
worth,  Surrey,  July  7,  age  90. 

Blair  Niles,  American  writer.  New  York  City, 
April  13,  age  71. 

Olaf  Norli,  Norwegian  publisher,  January  21, 
age  98. 

Ivan  Alekseevich  Novikov,  Soviet  writer  of 
historical  novels,  January  10,  age  80. 

Jos^  de  Jesus  Nunez,  Mexican  diplomat  and 
poet,  Santiago  de  Chile,  March  31,  age  71. 
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Paul  Ocstrcich,  German  educator  and  au¬ 
thor,  Berlin,  March. 

William  F.  Ogburn,  American  social  philoso¬ 
pher,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  April  27,  age  72. 

Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna,  Chilean  historian  and 
essayist,  Santiago  dc  Chile,  January  21,  age 
58. 

Juvenal  Ortiz  Saralegui,  Uruguayan  poet  and 
founder  of  Cuadernos  Julio  Herrera  y  Reis- 
sig,  Montevideo,  October  3. 

Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero,  Bolivian  writer  on  In¬ 
dian  life  and  sociology  who  lived  many  years 
in  Ecuador,  Quito,  May,  age  62. 

Ernst  Otto,  German  educator  and  linguist, 
Berlin,  July  1,  age  82. 

Luis  Pal^s  Matos,  Puerto  Rican  poet,  San  Juan, 
February  23. 

Vance  Palmer,  Australian  novelist,  essayist, 
and  critic,  Melbourne,  July  15,  age  74. 

Benjamin  Peret,  French  poet,  Paris,  September 
25,  age  60. 

Jacob  R.  Perkins,  American  novelist,  January 
19,  age  79. 

Josef  Friedrich  Perkonig,  Austrian  novelist, 
Klagenfurt,  February,  age  68. 

Margherita  Bcha  Picone,  Italian  novelist, 
Trieste,  February. 

David  Pinsky,  Yiddish  playwright  and  novel¬ 
ist,  Haifa,  August,  age  87. 

Henri  Pourrat,  French  poet  and  novelist,  Am- 
bert,  July  17,  age  72. 

Samuel  Ramos,  Mexican  philosopher,  Mexico 
City,  June  20,  age  62. 

Helen  M.  Ranson,  contributor  to  Boo/^r 
Abroad,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  February  10. 

Conyers  Read,  biographer  and  historian,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  December,  age  78. 

Jean  Reverzy,  winner  of  Theophraste-Renau- 
dot  prize  in  1954,  July  9,  age  45. 

Alfonso  Reyes,  Dean  of  Mexican  letters  and 
eminent  scholar,  Mexico  City,  December  27, 
age  70. 

Carles  Riba,  Catalan  poet  and  litt^  rateur,  early 
summer,  age  66. 

Padre  Lorenzo  Riber  Campins,  Mallorcan 
theologian  and  poet  in  Catalan  and  Spanish, 
Madrid,  October  1 1,  1958,  age  70. 

Sax  Rohmer  (Arthur  Sarsfield  Wade),  Brit¬ 
ish  mystery  writer,  London,  June  1. 

Curt  Sachs,  German-born  musicologist.  New 
York  City,  age  77. 

Adolfo  Salazar,  Spanish  musicologist  and  lit¬ 
terateur,  Mexico,  October,  1958,  age  68. 
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V.  Sayanov,  Soviet  author,  January  22,  age  55. 

Zalman  Schneour,  Israeli  Hebrew-Yiddish 
poet.  New  York  City,  February  20,  age  72. 

Salman  Schocken,  publisher,  Pontresina, 
Switzerland,  August  8,  age  81. 

Edmond  S^e,  French  dramatist,  November  12, 
age  84. 

Andre  Siegfried,  French  author  and  political 
economist,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
Paris,  March  29,  age  83. 

Susana  Soca,  Uruguayan  poet,  founder  of  La 
Ucorne,  Buenos  Aires,  age  48. 

Jean  Soulairol,  French  poet  and  critic,  April 
30,  age  67. 

Wilhelm  Spohr,  German  writer,  last  of  the 
Fried  richshagener  Dichterkreis  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Volksbiihne,  Riidersdorf  near 
Berlin,  age  91. 

Preston  Sturges,  stage  and  screen  writer.  New 
York  City,  August  7,  age  60. 

Peter  Suhrkamp,  German  publisher,  author, 
and  educator,  Frankfurt  a.M.,  March  31, 
age  68. 

Hector  Talvart,  French  essayist  and  bibliogra¬ 
pher,  La  Rochelle,  France,  October  22,  age 
79. 

Tiffany  Thayer,  American  novelist,  Nantuck¬ 
et,  Mass.,  August  24,  age  57. 

Ernest  Tisserand,  French  fiction  and  essay 
writer,  Paris,  October,  age  79. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Honduran  diplomat, 
scholar,  and  author.  Contributing  Editor  of 
Boo\s  Abroad,  Mexico  City,  July  29,  age  68. 

Jose  Vasconcelos,  Mexican  philosopher,  Mexi¬ 
co  City,  June  30,  age  77. 

Boris  Vian  (pseud.  Vernon  Sullivan,  of  /Vrar 
cracker  sur  vos  tombes  fame),  French  writer 
and  translator,  Paris,  June  24,  age  39.  i 

Ernst  Karl  Winter,  Austrian  author  and  so¬ 
ciologist,  Vienna,  February  4,  age  62. 

Fritz  von  Woedtke,  German  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Hamburg,  age  53. 

Hans  Wolff,  German-born  poet,  California, 
June,  age  71. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  9, 
age  89. 

Nora  Wydenbruck,  German  poet  and  trans¬ 
lator,  London,  August. 

A.  M.  Yegolin,  former  editor  of  Zvezda,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Gorky  Institute  of  World  Literature, 
Moscow,  May  7,  age  63. 

Paul  Zaunert,  German  literary  historian  (fairy 
ule  expert)  and  author,  Kassel-Wilhelms- 
hohe,  February,  age  79. 
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In  Memoriam:  Albert  Guerard  ( 1880-1959 ) 
By  Pierre  Courtines 

On  November  13,  1959,  Albert  Guerard  died 
in  his  sleep  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  A  long 
and  fruitful  life  devoted  to  teaching,  writing, 
speaking  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  cannot  be  treated  summarily.  Who  can 
measure  the  extent  of  his  influence  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  who,  having  heard  him  and 
studied  under  him,  are  better  representatives 
of  our  western  culture.?  He  came  to  America 
after  having  acquired  most  of  the  intellectual 
principles  for  which  France  stands,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  adopt  those  tenets  of  the  American  way 
of  life  which  complement,  in  many  ways,  the 
ideals  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a  French¬ 
man,  indeed,  but  also  an  adopted  son  of  the 
United  States,  an  interpreter  in  words  and  in 
deeds  of  the  best  these  two  countries  offer  the 
world.  He  served  the  cause  of  teaching,  belles- 
lettres,  and  history  for  fifty-three  years. 

Albert  Guerard  had  the  basic  qualities  of 
the  French  scholar  who  aims  at  truth  and 
speaks  his  mind  freely,  but  he  learned  that 
speaking  and  writing  are  not  enough  and  that 
one  has  to  carry  ideals  into  action.  In  this  he 
was  worthy  of  the  American  heritage  which 
pushes  through  to  what  to  many  is  but  a  dis¬ 
tant  goal.  He  loved  both  his  native  land  and 
his  adopted  country,  striving  to  make  each 
better  known  to  the  other  and  to  the  world  at 
large — no  small  task,  as  we  know. 

Author  of  some  twenty  books,  his  achieve¬ 
ments  illustrate  once  more  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  has  been  enriched  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  those  of  her  genial  adopted  sons  who, 
imbued  with  the  wisdom  and  scholarship  of 
the  Old  World,  have  brought  her  and  spread 
among  her  native  children  their  own  spiritual 
wealth  while,  at  the  same  time,  being  slowly 
but  surely  won  over  by  her  subtle  appeal  which 
transforms  them  into  authentic  Americans  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  facts  relating  to  Professor  Gucrard’s 
life  were  not  unusually  dramatic.  Born  in  the 
capital  city  of  France,  he  wrote  that  the  three 
early  decisive  influences  on  him  were  his  res¬ 
idence  in  Paris  near  Pont  Royal  and  the 
Louvre,  which  made  the  quays  of  the  Seine 
his  first  teachers,  secondly  the  Dreyfus  Case 
and  thirdly  his  stay  in  England  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Paris.  Professor 
Guerard  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 


1906  as  a  college  teacher  after  a  brief  career  as 
a  junior  professor  of  literature  and  an  examin¬ 
er  in  history  in  the  famed  “Ecole  Normale.” 
At  Williams  College,  from  1906  to  1907,  Stan¬ 
ford  from  1907  to  1913,  Rice  Institute  in 
Houston  from  1913  to  1925,  he  interrupted 
his  stay  there  to  serve  as  a  U.  S.  Army  In¬ 
telligence  and  Liaison  OflScer.  In  1925  he 
returned  to  Stanford  where  he  later  became 
professor  emeritus  of  general  literature  in 
1946  and,  in  1957,  associate  in  humanities. 
He  was  professor  of  comparative  literature 
at  Brandeis  University  from  1950  to  1953 
and,  during  summers,  had  taught  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  California,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
Hawaii,  Radcliffe,  and  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  From  1942  to  1945,  he  was 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Known  for  his  “vigorous  and  polished  style 
and  impeccable  scholarship,”  Professor  Gu6- 
rard,  nevertheless,  wrote  in  Bool{s  Abroad  that 
“I  have  never  considered  myself  as  a  writer 
.  .  .  Writing  throughout  my  career  has  been 
nothing  but  a  means  of  conveying  thought.” 
(Foster-Mother  Tongue,  A  Symposium,  1949. 
B.  A.  23:2,  p.  132.) 

We  of  Booths  Abroad  are  particularly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Him  for  his  lively  essays  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  his  innumerable  critical  reviews. 
A  humanist  and  a  liberal,  his  score  of  books 
deal  with  history,  biography,  and  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  His  principal  works  are  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  have  been:  French  Civilization  in 
the  19th  Century]  The  Napoleonic  Legend; 
Europe  Free  and  United;  Education  of  a  Hu¬ 
manist;  and  France,  his  last,  published  this 
very  year,  in  which  he  poured  the  quintessence 
of  his  lifelong  meditations  on  the  teachings  of 
history. 

Among  the  many  honors  heaped  upon  him, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  made  him  a  “Chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d’Honneur”  and  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  When 
Brandeis  University  awarded  him  the  hono¬ 
rary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  it  cited  him 
as  “a  civilized  rebel,  a  sensitive  nonconformist, 
a  genuine  Renaissance  man,  a  genuine  lover  of 
people,  a  blend  of  Gallic  wit  and  American 
pragmatism.” 

Alas,  Albert  Guerard  is  no  longer  with  us 
hut  his  challenging  conclusions  remain  in  his 
numerous  works,  in  the  memory  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  colleagues  and  in  the  many  volumes 
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of  Bool^s  Abroad.  He  leaves  also  in  the  person 
of  his  son,  Albert  Gu6rard,  Jr.,  no  mean  crea¬ 
tive  writer  and  scholar  in  his  own  right,  a  de¬ 
lightful  mingling  of  French  and  American 
culture  and  civilization,  a  “real  chip  off  the 
old  block.”  May  our  departed  colleague  rest 
in  peace,  and  may  his  spirit  converse  through 
the  ages  with  the  masters  whose  lives  and 
great  works  he  made  better  known  to  us,  his 
debtors  and  willing  disciples. 

Queens  College 

Edwin  Muir 

By  Joseph  H.  Summers 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  January  3,  1959,  Ed¬ 
win  Muir  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  in 
Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  few  modern  masters 
of  English  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  been 
publishing  for  more  than  forty  years.  Between 
1918  and  1958  appeared  seven  volumes  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  social  criticism  (including  one  vol¬ 
ume  disguised  as  a  travel  journal),  three  nov¬ 
els,  two  volumes  of  autobiography,  a  biogra¬ 
phy,  ten  volumes  of  p>oetry,  and  innumerable 
reviews  and  essays.  With  his  wife,  Willa  Muir, 
he  had  also  made  a  number  of  extraordinary 
translations,  including  those  which  introduced 
Kafka  to  English  readers.  But  Muir  had  never 
thought  of  his  literary  activities  as  a  “career”; 
and  he  had,  as  he  once  remarked,  “tried  to  be 
simple.”  It  was  no  wonder  that,  year  after 
year,  perceptive  readers  welcomed  each  new 
volume  with  the  excitement  of  individual  and 
novel  discovery.  Only  with  the  publication  of 
Essays  in  Literature  and  Society  (1949),  the 
Collected  Poems  (1952),  An  Autobiography 
(1956),  and  One  Foot  in  Eden  (1956)  did  a 
wider  public  begin  to  share  in  a  more  nearly 
adequate  recognition  of  his  literary  stature. 

Born  in  the  Orkneys  in  1887,  Muir  spent 
his  childhood  in  a  pre-industrial  landscape 
which  furnished  many  of  the  images  and  sym¬ 
bols  for  his  later  poems.  He  had  no  formal  ed¬ 
ucation  after  he  was  fourteen,  when  his  family 
moved  to  hideously  industrialized  Glasgow. 
Within  a  few  years  his  parents  and  two  of  his 
brothers  were  dead.  TBose  events  and  a  series 
of  fantastic  and  hopeless  employments  led 
Muir  to  the  brink  of  insanity.  Although 
the  trauma  was  largely  passed  by  1921,  the 
experience  colored  his  later  life  and  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Whether  as  representative  of  the  British 
Institute  in  Prague  and  Rome,  as  Warden  of 
Newbattle  Abbey  (a  worker’s  college  near 
Edinburgh),  or  as  teacher  or  critic  or  poet, 
Muir  possessed  the  sympathy  and  the  authority 
of  a  man  who  has  known  almost  unbearable 


suffering  and  who  has  rediscovered  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  life. 

As  a  critic,  Muir’s  tastes  were  wide,  and  he 
was  little  influenced  by  fashion.  From  his  early 
essays  on  Joyce,  Lawrence,  and  Eliot  to  the 
later  ones  on  Shakesp>eare,  Kafka,  Sterne,  and 
Holderlin,  he  showed  his  appreciation  for  al¬ 
most  any  writer  who  could  achieve  an  indi¬ 
vidual  vision — along  with  his  conviction  that 
the  critic  should  indicate  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  the  vision.  What 
he  opposed  was  any  literary  or  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  system  which  threatened  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  imagination.  He  was  always 
clear  and  never  dull,  and  he  was  so  undogmatic 
that  he  discovered  only  on  the  evening  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1939,  while  taking  off  his  waistcoat, 
that  he  had  been  a  Christian  for  some  time 
without  knowing  it. 

As  a  poet,  also,  Muir  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  inward  vision  rather  than  with  technical 
innovations.  Outwardly  “conservative,”  his 
poems  are  radically  personal;  at  their  best,  they 
come  to  embody  the  dreams  and  myths  of 
Everyman.  He  could  conceive  of  the  life  of 
man  in  terms  of  significant  narrative.  Wheth¬ 
er  in  “Orpheus’  Dream”  or  in  “Adam’s 
Dream,”  or  in  the  stories  of  Achilles  or  Milton 
or  the  Annunciation,  he  was  able  to  transform 
the  traditional  material  into  a  powerful  and 
freshly-won  insight  which  takes  the  reader  to 
the  heart  of  the  archetypal  moment,  as  if  for 
the  first  time. 

Willa  Muir,  Edwin’s  distinguished  compan¬ 
ion  and  collaborator,  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  the  posthumous  works.  The  new  Col¬ 
lected  Poems,  which  includes  a  number  of  po¬ 
ems  not  previously  published,  will  appear  this 
year.  A  critical  volume  based  on  Muir’s 
Norton  lectures  at  Harvard  in  1955-56  and  a 
volume  on  the  Scots  ballads  arc  still  to  come. 
There  should  also  be  a  volume  of  selections 
from  the  large  number  of  distinguished  essays 
which  have  either  never  been  collected  or  are 
unavailable.  These  last  works  will  guaran¬ 
tee  Muir’s  literary  reputation  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  His  friends,  however,  will  continue  to 
remember  Edwin  Muir  as  a  man  who  com¬ 
bined  sensitivity  and  wit;  who  recognized  and 
was  moved  by  the  condition  of  man;  who  came 
near  to  achieving  that  “condition  of  complete 
simplicity”  which  not  only  “costs”  but  also 
seems  to  pay^for  everything;  and  who  became 
a  great  writer  partially  because  he  was  so  sure 
that  there  are  things  more  important  than 
literature. 

Washington  University 
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Alfonso  Reyes — “A  Smile  on  the 
Face  of  Mexico" — f  1889-1959 ) 

By  Lowell  Dunham 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Boo^s  Abroad  should 
pay  its  tribute  to  Alfonso  Reyes,  Dean  of  Latin 
American  letters,  poet,  critic,  essayist,  teacher, 
and  diplomat,  who  died  December  27,  1959, 
at  his  home  in  Mexico  City.  Perhaps  no  man 
in  Latin  America  held  a  position  of  such  high 
esteem  and  respect  among  the  writers  of  the 
Hispanic  literary  world  as  he.  His  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  Hispanic  American  letters  was  a 
“. . .  filosofia  social . . .  esencialmente  una  filo- 
soffa  de  la  cultura  orientada  hacia  Hispano- 
amcrica.  Animada  por  un  ideal  cosmopolita 
y  humanitario  . .  .  esta  filosofia  aspira  ante  to- 
do  a  encontrar  la  formula  capaz  de  elevar 
a  Hispanoam^rica  a  un  piano  cultural  uni¬ 
versal.”  (Manuel  Olguin.  Alfonso  Reyes,  en- 
sayista — Vida  y  pensamiento.  Mexico  City. 
Studium.  1956.  p.  109.) 

A  cosmopolitan  mind  and  spirit  thoroughly 
disciplined  in  the  ancient  classics  and  in  a 
great  part  of  the  literatures  and  thought  of 
occidental  culture,  he  was  a  beloved  figure 
whose  learning,  wit,  and  charm  we  shall  all 
miss.  Few,  if  any,  literary  or  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  developed  in  twentieth  century  Mexico 
without  the  active  participation  and  influence 
of  Alfonso  Reyes;  he  was  in  the  midst  of  most 
intellectual  movements  of  twentieth  century 
Latin  America  and  many  of  those  outside  the 
limits  of  Iberian  culture. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  him 
among  the  first  great  literary  names  who 
helped  the  young  Bool^s  Abroad  to  attain  its 
world  renown.  He  joined  its  staff  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  in  1933  while  ambassador  to 
Brazil.  As  early  as  the  second  number  his 
books  were  being  reviewed  in  its  pages  by 
such  distinguished  Reyes  critics  as  Roy  T. 
House,  Albert  Guerard,  Sr.,  and  his  late  biog¬ 
rapher,  Manuel  Olguin.  As  Book^s  Abroad 
grew,  Reyes  grew.  Reviews  of  his  earliest 
works  to  the  reviews  of  his  Obras  Completas 
fill  its  pages. 

What  did  the  early  reviewers  in  Books 
Abroad  say  of  Reyes?:  “the  great  scholar  who 
could  be  a  pedagogue,  but  never  could  be  a 
pedant”;  “written  with  the  great  perfection 
we  can  expect  from  Reyes”;  “Reyes  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  men  of  his  time”;  “cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  open  minded.” 

In  the  Spring  1945  issue,  Books  Abroad  pre¬ 
sented  a  feature  article  on  Reyes  entided  “Our 
Alfonso  Reyes,  A  Symposium”  by  some  distin¬ 
guished  writers  of  the  world.  In  1952,  on  the 


twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Books  Abroad, 
Reyes,  from  his  sick  bed  in  Mexico  City,  paid 
this  lasting  tribute  to  another  of  the  great  in¬ 
tellectual  movements  of  the  time — an  achieve¬ 
ment  he  had  aided  and  encouraged:  “I  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  ever  been  such  a  contri¬ 
bution  as  Books  Abroad  has  made  under  the 
capable  and  wise  direction  of  our  friend  Roy 
Temple  House.”  University  of  Oklahoma 

Poetry — Belgium’s  Contribution 
By  Kathleen  Chase 

Every  two  years  the  Belgian  coastal  resort  of 
Kriokke-le-Zoute  is  host  to  hundreds  of  poets 
from  as  many  as  forty  different  countries.  The 
Fourth  International  Biennial  of  Poetry  this 
year  attracted  some  three  hundred  particip- 
pants  from  the  world  over,  and  more  than  two 
score  papers  were  read.  Under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Pierre-Louis  Flouquet  and  Arthur 
Haulot  (founders  and  editors  of  Le  Journal 
des  Poites,  ofi&cial  organ  of  the  Biennial),  the 
theme,  “Poetry  and  the  Man  of  Tomorrow,” 
was  discussed,  giving  rise  to  much  verbiage. 
The  general  consensus,  however,  was  that  po¬ 
etry  need  fear  neither  automation  nor  space 
exploration,  although  science  was  given  the 
blame  for  having  deprived  the  poet  forever 
of  his  romantic  notions  of  the  moon. 

One  of  the  official  delegates  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America  was  John  Frederick 
Nims,  author  of  several  books  of  verse  and  a 
new  English  version  of  the  poems  of  St.  John 
of  the  Cross.  Politics  showed  its  head  briefly 
in  some  remarks  made  by  Simeon  Kirsanov, 
U.S.S.R.  delegate.  These  were  vehemently, 
ably,  and  eloquently  refuted  by  Pierre  Em¬ 
manuel  of  France.  Otherwise,  all  ran  monot¬ 
onously  smoothly.  Emmanuel  made  a  plea  for 
the  release  of  several  imprisoned  Hungarian 
poets  ( on  ne  peut  pas  chanter  si  on  nest  pas  a 
I'air  libre”),  but  Haulot  deemed  it  more  ex¬ 
pedient  to  request  the  release  of  all  imprisoned 
poets  everywhere. 

Programs  included  a  recital  by  Joseph  Zo- 
bel  from  Dakar,  of  Negro  poetry  in  French 
translations;  dance  interpretations  of  poems 
by  Maeterlinck,  Tagore,  Cocteau,  Georgie 
Auld,  Henri  Cornelius  and  Fluerette  Morand, 
delegate  from  Guadaloupe;  and  recitations  in 
homage  to  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Karel  van  de 
Woestijne  and  Gerardo  Diego,  delegate  from 
Spain.  Poetry  linked  arms  with  science  and 
technology  in  sessions  devoted  to  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  slide  projections,  and  other  me¬ 
dia  serving  or  exploiting  the  muse. 

Giuseppe  Ungaretti,  laureate  of  the  last  bi¬ 
ennial,  announced  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
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prize  of  100,000  Belgian  francs.  An  interna¬ 
tional  jury  which  included  Roger  Caillois  of 
France,  Shi-Hsiang  Chen  of  China,  Ricardo 
Gullon  of  Spain,  Friedrich  Jiinger  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Julian  Przybos  of  Poland,  John  Leh¬ 
mann  of  England,  Lionel  Trilling  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Giuseppe  Ungaretti  of  Italy,  Robert 
Guiette  and  Marnix  Gysen  of  Belgium,  se¬ 
lected  a  French  poet,  long  a  resident  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  a  consultant  at  the  Library 
of  Congress — St.  John  Perse.  Brussels 

Some  Notes  on  Albert  Camus 

By  Spire  Pitou 

Although  Albert  Camus  had  two  titles  to  his 
credit  before  World  War  Two,  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  publication  of  L'etranger  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Nazi  ocupation  ( 1942)  that 
his  presence  loomed  large  upon  the  literary 
scene.  Five  years  later  (1947),  when  a  time 
for  books  was  restored.  La  peste  gained  him  a 
position  in  world  literature  that  was  beyond 
question.  Then,  in  1957,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  There  is  no  need 
to  recall  here  that  this  award  came  to  him  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  two  novels  but  for  his  en¬ 
tire  literary  production,  “which  with  clear¬ 
sighted  earnestness  illuminates  the  problem 
of  the  human  conscience  of  our  time.”  In  retro¬ 
spect,  a  word  used  far  too  prematurely  here,  his 
authorship  is  seen  to  be  surprisingly  extensive, 
comprising  as  it  docs  plays,  stories,  essays,  pref¬ 
aces,  interviews,  adaptations,  collaborations, 
and  translations.  Future  editors  of  Camus’s 
collected  works  will  find  themselves  prospect¬ 
ing  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world  of 
words.  The  author  of  La  chute  was  not  sp)eak- 
ing  lightly  when  he  said  in  Sweden  that  “true 
artists  scorn  nothing.” 

One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the 
automobile  accident  which  took  the  life  of 
Camus  on  January  4,  1960,  was  as  disastrous 
as  it  was  unexpected.  For  personal  friends  and 
readers  of  the  author  alike  had  the  same  sud¬ 
den  but  certain  conviction  that  his  life  had 
been  ended  far  too  soon.  Then  too,  these  feel¬ 
ings  were  prompted  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
Camus  was  so  young  but  also  because  they 
felt  that  this  man  of  energy,  honesty,  and  per¬ 
spicacity  had  not  yet  written  his  greatest  work. 
Gabriel  Marcel  realized  that  he  was  voicing 
more  than  a  personal  sentiment  when  he  ob¬ 
served  after  Camus’s  death,  “Above  all  we 
were  hoping  . . .  that  he  would  give  us  one  day 
a  work  ripened  slowly  and  more  solid  than  his 
first  attempts.”  This  is  indeed  high  homage 
to  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  had  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  “his  first  attempts.”  But 
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no  one  has  suggested  that  it  is  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  fiber  of  Camus  that 
inspired  this  hope  in  his  friends  and  readers. 
For  he  was  a  man  to  whom  few  of  the  dark 
places  were  unknown.  He  had  survived  the 
afflictions  of  poverty,  poor  health,  an  inter¬ 
rupted  career,  and  war,  without  succumbing 
to  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  the  idea  of 
surrender.  No  one  had  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  presence  or  to  the  effects  of  senseless  acts 
or  meaningless  defeat;  he  was  able  to  write 
knowlingly  of  absurdity  and  violence,  because 
he  had  lived  in  and  through  them.  His  re¬ 
sistant  concern  for  humanity  and  a  concomi¬ 
tant  resolution  to  confront  rather  than  to  ac¬ 
cept  despair  made  melancholy  introspection 
or  petulant  rejection  absurdities  themselves  for 
him.  And,  while  he  did  not  accept  any  doc¬ 
trinal  explanation  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
ills  in  the  world,  his  solution  to  the  human  di¬ 
lemma  was  an  active  and  universally  under¬ 
standable  one.  For  his  distrust  and  hatred  were 
aimed  sharply  at  any  and  a'll  offenses  against 
human  dignity.  Thus,  while  Camus  left  the 
definitions  of  evil  to  the  theologians,  he  was 
no  less  dedicated  to  exposing  the  insane  paths 
man’s  directions  took  in  the  two  past  decades. 

It  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  influence  of  war  and  its  aftermath 
upon  the  thought  of  Camus.  For,  if  he  was  an 
avowed  atheist,  his  revolt  was  not  rooted  in 
Prometheanism  but  rather  sprung  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  world  as  he  beheld  it  in  his  day. 
He  piolested  against  whatever  moved  to  snuff 
out  the  divine  spark  in  man,  and  the  world  in 
his  day  seemed  joined  in  a  great  conspiracy  to 
snuff  out  whatever  spark  might  still  be  left.  It 
is  this  aspect  of  Camus’s  thought  that  has  led 
critics  and  even  Camus  himself  to  insist  that 
he  is  not  an  evangelist  of  the  absurd. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  Camus  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “new”  writer  when  so  much  in 
his  manner  and  thought  are  not  really  very 
new  at  all.  His  manner  of  expression  is  direct 
and  even  chaste  in  its  fashion;  his  use  of  the 
forms  he  selects  is  not  marked  by  any  of  the 
experimentation  that  some  authors  think  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them;  his  essential  plea  is  for  charity, 
justice,  and  truth.  But  perhaps,  it  is  this  sim¬ 
ple  presentation  of  the  fundamental  conflict 
between  moderation  and  violence,  stability  and 
change,  honesty  and  sham  that  constitutes  the 
quality  of  what  all  admit  to  be  the  greatness 
of  Camus.  It  is  absurdly  redundant  to  say  that 
the  world  has  suffered  a  loss  in  the  death  of 
this  man  who  dedicated  himself  so  completely 
and  so  constantly  to  the  service  of  truth  and 
liberty.  Marquette  University 
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A  Monument  to  the  Anonymous 
Genius  of  Latvian  Folk,  Poetry 
By  Astrid  Ivask 

This  monumental  edition  of  Latvian  folk  songs 
( Latviesu  tautas  dziesmas.  A.  Svabe,  K.  Strau- 
bergs,  E.  Hauzenberga-Sturma,  eds.  Kopen- 
bagena.  Imanta.  1952-56),  incorporating  the 
main  previous  editions,  is  a  labor  of  love  by  its 
editors  and  subscribers  alike.  An  enterprise 
that  would  have  been  awe-inspiring  in  any  in¬ 
dependent  country  under  normal  conditions 
becomes  prodigious  when  carried  out  in  exile 
by  a  handful  of  refugees.  The  twelve  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  and  illustrated  volumes  with  their 
thirty-seven  essays  by  specialists  in  folklore  and 
related  fields  actually  unite  and  crown  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  folk  song  collecting  and  research  of 
generations.  Under  the  present  conditions  of 
Soviet  occupation  of  their  homeland,  this  ef¬ 
fort  becomes  just  such  a  manifestation  of  spirit¬ 
ual  freedom  as  the  folk  songs  have  been  them¬ 
selves  through  long  centuries  of  oppression. 

What  makes  the  Latvian  folk  songs  unique 
and  interesting  to  the  world  Definitely  cultic 
in  origin,  they  are  of  surprising  antiquity:  the 
age  of  some  types  of  Latvian  folk  songs  is  es¬ 
timated  (by  methods  which  will  be  discussed 
later)  as  close  to  two  thousand  years.  They 
have  sprung  directly  from  the  native  soil  with¬ 
out  foreign  influence  (except  during  the  post- 
classical  period  of  the  folk  song,  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries).  As  the  oldest 
monuments  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  Baltic 
languages,  they  are  of  interest  to  the  linguist. 
Close  to  the  common  Indo-European  heritage 
not  only  linguistically,  they  yield  rich  insights 
to  the  student  of  comparative  mythology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  Mannhardt  there  exist  con¬ 
vincing  affinities  between  the  Baltic  and  Indo- 
Iranian  sun-myths. 

Another  most  surprising  fact,  as  the  emi¬ 
nent  Latvian  historian.  Dr.  Arnolds  Spekke, 
points  out,  is  the  enormous  number  of  folk 
songs  collected.  This  edition  comprises  60,080 
original  songs;  with  the  inclusion  of  variants 
the  number  swells  to  775,257.  Originated  by 
a  nation  of  less  than  two  million,  these  songs 
arc  no  chance  finds  but  point  to  rich  deposits 
of  poetic  substance.  For  the  jaded  palates  of 
today’s  poetry  lovers  these  folk  songs  have  the 
freshness  of  cool  spring  water. 

This  genre  of  literature  is  best  characterized 
by  the  words  of  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Oxford  Bool^  of  Portuguese 
Verse:  “TTie  happy  result  for  us  is  that  this  ne¬ 
glected  literature  yields  at  the  outset  something 
new  and  entirely  charming,  which  lovers  of 


poetry  can  as  ill  afford  to  neglect  and  ignore  as 
the  poems  of  Chaucer  or  any  other  priceless 
heritage  of  song.  That  they  were  danced  by 
the  peasants  or  sung  as  a  glee  by  shepherds  on 
the  hills  does  not  belie  the  religious  origin  of 
the  cossantes,  since  dancing  itself  was  primar¬ 
ily  religious  and  to  sing  was  the  shepherd’s 
form  of  prayer.  The  fact  merely  indicates  their 
immeasurable  antiquity”  (p.  X-XI).  The  close 
affinities  of  the  Portuguese  cossantes,  the  me¬ 
dieval  women’s  lyric,  to  the  Lithuanian  and 
Latvian  folk  songs  have  been  repeatedly  noted. 
Not  only  are  the  originators  and  principal 
bards  of  both  genres  women,  but  the  affinities 
extend  into  the  very  spirit  and  structure  of 
these  songs.  While,  however,  the  cossantes 
and  the  more  recent  Spanish  coplas  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  love  poetry,  the  range  of  the  Lat¬ 
vian  folk  poetry  is  much  more  varied  and  wide. 
There  are  songs  suited  to  express  every  kind 
of  feeling  in  the  human  sjiectrum,  from  the 
tender  lyricism  of  love  toward  both  nature 
and  human  beings  (“Through  a  silver  birch 
grove  passing  /  not  a  twig  did  I  break  off.  /  If 
a  twig  I  had  but  taken,  /  all  in  silver  would  I 
walk”)  to  quick  wit  and  biting  satire.  A  group 
apart  are  the  scxalled  “naughty”  songs  of 
frank  and  earthy  eroticism,  a  genre  which  ad¬ 
mittedly  is  not  ascribable  to  women. 

The  way  in  which  the  Latvian  folk  songs 
have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for 
many  centuries  is  unique  inasmuch  as  it 
bridges  an  unusually  long  period  of  time,  a 
systematic  collecting  activity  having  begun 
only  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
cases  of  some  songs  we  must  speak  here  not 
of  hundreds  but  rather  thousands  of  years  of 
oral  tradition.  In  order  to  be  preserved  in  folk 
memory,  a  song  must  comply  with  a  strict 
poetic  canon.  Although  originally  the  work 
of  an  individual — be  it  the  ritual  embellish¬ 
ment  of  a  bard  well-known  in  her  own  time,  or 
the  cri  de  coeur  of  a  woman  at  work,  these 
songs  are  not,  in  the  words  of  Gerald  Brenan 
in  his  Literature  of  the  Spanish  People  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1951),  “.. .  personal  in  the  sense  given 
that  word  in  cultured  poetry.  That  is  to  say, 
they  express  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  situation 
rather  than  of  a  character”  (p.  370). 

A  look  at  the  songs  of  the  Latvian  people’s 
Baltic  neighbors  will  best  point  up  interest¬ 
ing  characteristics.  From  the  Lithuanian 
dainos  they  are  set  off  by  their  brevity  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  character.  The  Latvian  folk  song  is 
usually  a  quatrain,  consisting  of  two  strophes 
of  four  trochaic  dipodies  each.  (The  number 
of  dactylic  songs  is  small.)  Symbolic  parallel¬ 
ism  being  a  beloved  stylistic  means,  the  first 
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strophe  often  contains  observations  of  nature 
which  arc  then  made  to  bear  upon  human  life, 
c.g.:  “The  sun  has  hardly  set  /  when  already 
there  is  dew  on  the  grass.  /  The  maiden  has 
hardly  grown  up,  /  already  tongues  are  wag¬ 
ging.”  The  poetic  nucleus  of  the  Latvian  folk 
song  is,  however,  a  distich  of  four  trochaic 
dipodics,  not  unlike  the  Greek  sixtecn-sylla- 
blcd  rhyming  distichs  or  the  Spanish  coplas. 
Although  there  arc  tendencies  toward  rhyme 
and  alliteration,  neither  can  be  regarded  as  an 
important  stylistic  component,  comparable  to 
the  use  of  alliteration  in  the  Finnish  runos.  It 
has  been  observed  by  the  Latvian  critic  ].  Rud- 
zitis  that  the  peculiar  and  intricate  cadence 
of  Latvian  folk  songs  depends  not  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables  or  stresses  within  a  line,  but 
upon  the  number  and  distribution  of  long  syl¬ 
lables.  That  this  makes  rendition  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  difficult,  is  obvious.  The  lability  of  the 
short  unstressed  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  line 
makes  one  song  adaptable  to  many  different 
melodics,  the  number  of  songs  far  exceeding 
that  of  extant  melodics. 

Although  brief,  the  folk  songs  arc  often 
dramatically  charged  and  show  vestiges  of  rit¬ 
ual  action  as  well  as  epic  elements.  We  cannot, 
however,  speak  of  an  epic  tradition  in  the  sense 
of  the  Finnish  Kalevala  or  the  Estonian  Kale- 
vipoeg.  Loss  of  national  independence  in  the 
twelfth  century  may  account  for  this,  as  epics 
usually  deal  with  the  deeds  of  warriors.  The 
Latvian  folk  song  remained  mainly  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  feminine  creative  spirit  and  an  in¬ 
timate  companion  in  the  life  of  the  people,  the 
singing  of  songs  being  an  important  part  not 
only  of  work  in  home  and  field,  but  even  more 
so  of  festivities.  Literally  thousands  of  songs 
were  sung  then,  in  archaic  choric  fashion:  in¬ 
toned  by  a  woman-bard,  they  were  mclodically 
elaborated  by  a  chorus.  Unfortunately,  no 
names  of  bards  have  come  down  to  us,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Finnish  clans  of  runo  singers. 

The  customs  and  living  conditions  reflected 
in  the  folk  songs  often  go  back  to  the  times 
before  the  Teutonic  invasion  in  the  early 
twelfth  century.  Notably,  burial  customs  re¬ 
ferred  to  arc  of  the  kind  practiced  in  certain 
parts  of  Latvia  during  the  early  Iron  Age 
(from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  about  400  A.D.). 
This  moves  the  possible  age  of  some  burial 
songs  and  their  melodies  up  to  1,500-2,000 
years  (according  to  one  of  the  contributors,  the 
Latvian  musicologist,  V.  DarzinS).  One  of  the 
earliest  mentions  of  the  songs  of  the  Latvian 
people  is  found  in  Henricus  dc  Lettis’s  “Chron¬ 
icle  of  1225/26.”  Far  from  being  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  the  folk  song  had  by  this  time  reached  a 


classical  age  that  was  to  last  through  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  the  folk  song  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
shadow  of  the  German  ruling  class  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  little  affected  by  either  and 
slowly  incorporating  the  Christian  symbols 
and  molding  them  in  the  image  of  the  ancient 
Indo-European  deities.  Only  slowly  did  the 
influx  of  ideas  generated  by  the  French  En¬ 
lightenment  and  Rationalism  lead  to  tolerance 
for  folk-traditions,  after  their  fierce  persecu¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  Lutheran  dogmatism.  One 
of  the  first  foreigners  to  sense  the  intrinsic 
poetic  and  melodic  value  of  the  Latvian  folk 
songs  was  Johann  Hamann  of  the  German 
Sturm  und  Drang.  They  found  an  even  more 
ardent  admirer  in  Johann  Gottfried  Herder, 
who  included  in  his  Stimmen  der  Volkjer  in 
Liedern  (3rd  ed.,  1806)  eleven  Latvian  folk 
songs.  Herder  is  also  given  credit  for  the  first 
attempts  to  collect  Latvian  folk  songs. 

With  the  abolishment  of  serfdom  and  the 
emergence  of  a  new  educated  class  of  Latvians 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  folk  song  collecting 
was  begun  on  a  large  scale.  In  1878  the  work 
was  taken  over  by  K.  Barons,  whose  name  was 
to  become  as  closely  linked  with  them  as  that 
of  Ldnnrot  with  the  Kalevala  and  that  of  the 
Estonian  Kreutzwald  with  Kalevipoeg.  Ba¬ 
rons’s  first  volume  appeared  in  1894,  meeting 
with  little  response  by  the  public.  We  think 
here  of  the  indifference  Bela  Bartok  first  en¬ 
countered  in  his  efforts  to  collect  Hungarian 
folk  melodies.  Completed  by  1915,  the  K. 
Barons ’s  edition  comprised  eight  volumes  with 
35,789  original  songs  and  182,000  variants. 
With  the  founding  of  the  Archives  of  Folk¬ 
lore  of  the  independent  Latvian  state  in  the 
early  Twenties,  the  work  of  collecting  folklore 
was  continued  systematically,  covering  the 
whole  territory  of  Latvia.  The  yield  was  four 
additional  volumes  of  folk  songs,  published 
1936-39.  The  Archives  also  collected  fairy 
tales  (300,905),  legends,  riddles  (450,313), 
folk  sayings  and  proverbs,  and  other  folk- 
loristic  material. 

The  present  edition  comprises  both  K.  Ba¬ 
rons’s  edition  and  that  of  the  Archives  of  Folk¬ 
lore,  continuing  the  numerical  system  devised 
by  Barons  as  well  as  his  grouping  together  of 
songs  pertaining  to  certain  ages  of  man  and 
types  of  his  work.  This  would  seem  the  only 
way  of  retaining,  even  on  the  printed  page,  the 
naturalness  and  grace  with  which  these  songs 
wind  around  the  earthbound  life  of  the  peas¬ 
ant:  I  grew  up,  /  singing  lived  my  life  to  end.  / 
Singing  enter  shall  my  soul  /  the  garden  of 
the  sons  of  God.”  St.  Olaf  College 
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**  Hans  Aaraas.  Georges  Bernanos.  I:  1888- 
1935.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1959.  440 
pages.  38.25  kr. 

This  first  volume  of  a  Norwegian  biographical 
study  of  Georges  Bernanos  covers,  with  its 
more  than  four  hundred  large-sized  pages,  the 
French  novelist  and  thinker’s  career  between 
the  years  1926  and  1935.  His  youth,  back¬ 
ground,  and  indeed  everything  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Sous  le  soleil  de  Satan  are  con¬ 
sidered  only  insofar  as  they  belong  to  his  lit¬ 
erary  biography.  A  second  volume  devoted  to 
the  works  of  Bernanos’s  later  years  is  to  fol¬ 
low  soon.  The  method  adopted  by  Aaraas  is 
well  suited  to  the  subject  of  his  .investigation 
in  that  he  gives  full  and  critical  analyses  of  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  contents  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  work.  The  documentation  is  extremely 
thorough  and  painstaking,  the  fruit  of  many 
years’  researches  undertaken  in  Paris  while  the 
author  was  a  lecturer  in  Norwegian  language 
and  literature.  A  detailed,  seven-page  resume 
in  French,  printed  as  an  appendix,  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  non-Scandinavian  schol¬ 
ars.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  this  is  the  most 
authoritative  study  of  Bernanos  so  far  at¬ 
tempted  in  any  language?  Even  if  the  prom¬ 
ised  second  volume  were  never  to  appear*  this 
book  would  still  be  a  must  for  every  library 
with  an  interest  in  the  letters  of  modern 
France. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Engenio  Asensio.  Po6tica  y  realidad  en  el 
cancionero  peninsular  de  la  Edad  Media. 
Madrid.  Gredos.  1957.  288  pages.  75  ptas. 
This  extremely  complex  and  timely  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  primitive  Romance  lyric  proves  to 
be  a  complete  revaluation  and  re-examination 
of  the  subject  of  the  origins  of  such  poetry.  Dr. 
Asensio  divides  his  book  into  three  general 
investigations;  (1)  the  study  of  themes  as  the 
great  unifying  element  (especially  the  cantiga 
de  amigo,  in  which  the  lovelorn  lass  bemoans 
the  absence  or  death  of  her  lover);  (2)  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  spread  of  Provencal  lyrics, 
their  influence  upon  surrounding  areas,  and  a 
kind  of  methodology  for  recognizing  their 
penetration  and  their  methods  of  adapting 
themselves  to  foreign  literatures;  (3)  a  study 
of  the  importance  of  parallelism  and  the  way 
it  shapes  the  very  structure,  rhyme,  rhetoric, 


style,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  of  versification. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  ac¬ 
tive  study  of  early  poetry  (especially  of  the 
jaryas  of  Andalusia  (poetry  in  early  Spanish 
but  written  in  Hebrew  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
in  Arabic  characters),  Asensio’s  investigations 
will  be  enthusiastically  received  by  scholars. 

John  E.  Keller 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Maurice  Blanchot.  Le  livre  a  venir.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1959.  308  pages.  950  fr. 

A  notable  example  of  “General  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature,’’  an  approach  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  take  precedence  over  the  na¬ 
tional  study  of  literatures.  The  essential  prob¬ 
lems  illustrated  by  the  most  vital  works,  irre¬ 
spective  of  political,  linguistic,  or  period  boun¬ 
daries.  An  organized  selection  from  essays 
“Recherches”  in  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. 
Central  problem:  Whither  Literature?  An¬ 
swer:  Toward  self-annihilation.  Verlaine  had 
prophesied  something  of  the  kind.  Illustra¬ 
tions:  Broch,  Musil,  Hermann  Hesse,  Kafka 
(and  by  allusion  Holderlin  more  than  Goe¬ 
the);  Henry  James  (allusions  to  Poe  and  Hem¬ 
ingway,  but  ignoring  Faulkner);  Rousseau, 
Joubert,  Claudel,  Proust,  Samuel  Beckett,  and 
above  all  Mallarmc,  a  dangerous  master.  De¬ 
rived  from  Mallarm6  a  style  wilfully  tense 
and  dense,  at  the  limit  of  the  cryptic  and  the 
esoteric.  In  art,  the  “wilful”  is  close  to  the 
“show  off”  and  the  “would-be.”  Art  consists 
not  so  much  in  concealing  art  as  in  transcend¬ 
ing  art,  just  as,  according  to  Pascal,  true  phil¬ 
osophy  mocks  philosophy.  As  was  said  of  Mal- 
larm6  himself,  “a  nut,  but  with  a  kernel.” 

Albert  Guirard,  5r.(t) 

®  Joseph  L.  Blau,  et  al.,  eds.  Essays  on  Jewish 

Life  and  Thought.  New  York.  Columbia 

University  Press.  1959.  xxx  458  pages. 
$7.50. 

The  twenty-six  essays  on  Jewish  history  and 
life  in  this  volume  were  prepared  by  his  stu¬ 
dents  in  honor  of  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  the 
eminent  historian  of  Judaism,  Salo  Wittmayer 
Baron.  Professor  Baron  has  just  cause  to  be 
proud  of  his  students.  Although,  inevitably, 
the  merit  of  the  essays  is  somewhat  uneven, 
their  overall  quality  is  superior  and  some  are 
outstanding,  if  not  brilliant,  specimens  of  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  and  criticism. 
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Especially  impressive  is  Joseph  Blau’s  own 
essay  on  methods  of  religious  interpretation 
and  reinterpretation.  Entitled  “Tradition  and 
Innovation,”  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
concise  analyses  of  permanent  and  variable  ele¬ 
ments  in  religion.  Keen  and  refreshing  obser¬ 
vations  are  also  found  in  “Does  the  Jewish  Past 
Have  a  Future?”  by  S.  M.  Gelber  and  “The 
Conservative  Rabbinate:  A  Sociological 
Study,”  by  Arthur  Hertzberg.  Among  the 
sp)ccifically  historical  investigations  Abraham 
Duker’s  “The  Lafayette  Committee  for  Jew¬ 
ish  Emancipation,”  and  Hyman  Berman’s 
“The  Cloakmaker’s  Strike  of  1910”  deserve 
singling  out.  Other  excellent  contributions  by 
Meir  Ben-Horin  and  Ben  Zion  Bokser  entitled 
respectively  “Toward  the  Dawn  of  History” 
and  “Morality  and  Religion  in  the  Theology 
of  Maimonides”  suggest  the  wide  range  of  the 
essays.  This  is  a  splendid  volume  to  honor  a 
great  teacher. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Central  Connecticut  State  College 

Massimo  Bontcmpelli.  Passione  incom- 
piuta.  Scritti  sulla  musica,  1910-1950.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1958.  470  pages.  1,200  1. 
In  1950  Bontempelli  published  a  collection  of 
articles,  reviews,  and  notes  on  art  under  the 
title  Appassionato  incompetenza.  This  new 
collection,  ranging  from  brief  aper^us  to  solid 
essays,  is  entirely  devoted  to  music  and  con¬ 
tains  material  going  back  as  far  as  1910.  Bon- 
tcmpclli,  now  seventy-one,  and  surprisingly 
somewhat  of  a  composer  himself,  speaks  about 
music  with  authority  and  understanding  and  is 
perhaps  at  his  best  in  several  biographical 
sketches  of  great  musicians.  But  even  where  he 
discusses  theoretical  questions,  he  is  always  lu¬ 
cid,  charming,  well  informed,  and  to  the  point. 
A  sense  of  Italian  and  European  cultural  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  Bontcmpelli’s  characteristic 
humor  illumine  the  pages  of  this  wholly  de¬ 
lightful  book. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

John  Malcolm  Brinnin.  The  Third  Rose: 
Gertrude  Stein  and  Her  World.  Boston. 
Atlantic-Little,  Brown.  1959.  xviii  -|-  427 
pages  -1-17  plates.  $6. 

The  T bird  Rose  is  the  first  im jX)rtant  book  to 
be  published  on  Gertrude  Stein  since  Donald 
Sutherland’s  study  of  1951.  Brinnin  provides 
a  readable,  intelligent  and  sometimes  moving 
account  of  Stein’s  life,  as  well  as  a  perceptive 
reading  of  her  work.  It  is  the  contention  of 


this  book  that  when  Eliot  said  that  Joyce  was 
using  in  Ulysses  a  method  which  “others  must 
pursue  after  him,”  he  divided  modern  litera¬ 
ture  into  two  camps:  the  followers  of  Joyce  and 
Gertrude  Stein.  While  Yeats,  Joyce,  Eliot,  and 
Pound  sought  for  a  mythology  'vhich  would 
order  their  experience,  Stein  rejected  the  whole 
problem  of  myth  and  turned  instfrad  to  paint¬ 
ing.  Alone  among  writers  in  English,  she 
“scrupulously  saw  to  it  that  writing  expressed 
less  than  it  would.”  Brinnin’s  account  of 
Stein’s  relation  to  Picasso,  and  his  study  of  her 
prose  in  relation  to  cubist  and  cinematic  tech¬ 
niques  make  this  a  valuable  study  of  the  life 
and  work  of  one  of  our  great  unread  writers. 

Francis  Murphy 
Smith  College 

^  L.-F.  Celine.  Ballets  sans  musique,  sans 
personne,  sans  rien.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959. 
201  pages,  ill.  700  fr. 

This  small  book  may  well  surprise  many  of 
Celine’s  readers,  since  this  author  has  never 
published  a  work  of  pure  lyricism.  These 
quickly  sketched  scenes  for  a  ballet  without 
music  or  persons  recall  Giraudoux’s  Madwom¬ 
an  of  Chaillot  or  Ondine.  They  arc  fairy  talcs 
with  a  true  poetic  touch.  And  yet,  Celine 
would  betray  himself  if  there  were  no  hints 
of  a  morality  hidden  within  these  delightfully 
elegant  scenes.  The  wicked  Captain  Krog  who 
mercilessly  butchers  the  beautiful  mermaid 
will  go  to  eternal  punishment  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  but  the  innocently  bewitched  poet 
is  delivered  from  his  predicament  by  eternal 
love. 

Celine  began  his  writing  career  with  a  few 
attempts  for  the  stage  that  arc  difficult  to  find, 
for  only  a  few  libraries  have  them,  and  those 
that  mention  Celine’s  ballets  and  his  play 
L’6glise,  do  not  seem  to  know  for  certain  where 
the  work  should  be  shelved,  thus  making  their 
reading  an  arduous  treasure  hunt.  The  more 
welcome  to  Celine  readers  will  be  this  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  volume,  showing  to  many  a 
face  of  Celine  they  would  not  suspect. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

**  Luis  Cernuda.  La  realidad  y  el  deseo 
(1924-1956).  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  3rd  cd.,  1958.  342  pages. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  correct  edition 
of  Cernuda’s  poetry.  It  contains  “Primeras 
poesias,”  1924-27;  “Egloga,  elegia,  oda,”  1927- 
28;  “Un  rio,  un  amor,”  1929;  “Los  placeres 
prohibidos,”  1931;  “Dondc  habite  cl  olvido,” 
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1932-33;  “Invocacioncs,”  1934-35;  “Las  nu- 
bcs,”  1937-38;  “Como  quien  cspcra  cl  alba,” 
1941-44;  “Vivir  sin  cstar  vivicndo,”  1944-49; 
“Con  las  boras  contadas,”  1950-56;  “Sin  titu- 
lo,  inacabada,”  1956. 

Ccrnuda  is  the  logical  heir  of  the  early  Ji¬ 
menez,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  purely  aes¬ 
thetic  school  in  Spanish  poetry  concludes  with 
him.  The  first  verses  show  an  Andalusian 
temperament,  a  sense  of  present  beauty  and 
eternal  sadness.  In  “Un  rio,  un  amor,”  he  ac¬ 
quires  the  profile  of  the  poeta  maldito  which 
he  will  retain  in  varying  degrees.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  exalted  the  corporeal  aspect  of  sensibil¬ 
ity,  and  has  tenaciously  maintained  an  attitude 
that  some  critics  call  pagan,  hut  to  me  appears 
to  be  one  of  humanistic  awareness  of  both 
body  and  soul  and  the  unanswerable  riddle  of 
their  nature  and  relationship.  The  following 
quote  from  “Dondc  habite  cl  olvido”  is  in¬ 
dicative: 

Cuando  la  muerte  quiera 

Una  verdad  quitar  de  entre  mis  manos. 

Las  hallari  vacias,  como  en  la  adolescencia 
Ardientes  de  desco,  tendidas  hacta  el  aire. 

A  long  life  of  devotion  to  poetry  can  now  be 
fully  appreciated  here.  Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Gilbert  Ccsbron.  Tout  dort  et  je  veille. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1959.  282  pages.  780  fr. 
“Mother  claims  that  anything  you  look  at  may 
become  an  adventure” . . .  This  quotation  from 
Andersen  serves  most  appropriately  as  an 
exergue  to  Gilbert  Ccsbron’s  forty  “tales  of 
the  unexpected,”  written,  as  the  title  suggests, 
while  the  whole  world  sleeps,  with  the  author 
wide  awake  at  the  helm.  So  we  arc  taken  to  a 
strange  world  of  visions  and  dreams,  of  premo¬ 
nitions  and  uncanny  coincidences  or  miracles, 
a  world  where  beasts  speak,  where  the  trees, 
the  stones,  the  rain,  the  fog,  the  sea  and  the 
wind,  all  assume  the  shaping  of  men’s  desti¬ 
nies.  To  Gilbert  Ccsbron,  every  thing  indeed 
may  become  an  Adventure  into  the  unknown, 
as  it  might  to  children.  Ccsbron’s  endless 
f)owcr  of  fahulation  awakens  an  echo  from  the 
forgotten  depths  of  childhood.  Those  talcs  arc 
as  varied  as  can  be,  but  somehow,  they  all  stress 
a  hidden  relationship  between  all  living  things, 
the  community  of  feeling  in  all  Creation  out¬ 
side  of  time  or  space  limitations.  They  show 
a  great  pity  and  tenderness  for  the  small  and 
the  weak,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  delightful 
humor.  These  arc  enchanting  stories,  techni¬ 
cally  sound,  simply  and  beautifully  written. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 


^  Jean  Chauvcl.  Clepsydre.  Paris.  Scuil.  1959. 

126  pages. 

The  poem  in  prose  is  a  diEBcult  and  dangerous 
form  both  because  it  has  already  found  so 
many  powerful  practitioners  in  French  and 
because  the  merest  hint  of  banality  immedi¬ 
ately  reduces  it  to  pretentious  bombast,  Chau¬ 
vcl  has  avoided  both  pitfalls,  perhaps  because 
he  has,  like  Rimbaud,  been  able  to  create  unity 
out  of  very  disparate  elements.  The  symbol 
is,  of  course,  the  twin  current  of  the  water 
clock,  time  and  water.  The  theme  is  nothing 
less  than  life.  The  poems  flow  steadily  and  re¬ 
lentlessly:  “Coule  Ic  sable  fin,  comme  unc  cau 
furtive  en  clepsydre.”  We  all  as  children  set 
out  to  slay  the  dragon  and  conquer  liberty  for 
then  the  sky  is  pure.  But  Ariadne’s  thread  is 
soon  and  easily  lost  and  we  must  share  her 
abandonment  and  distress.  Tbc  trees  arc  a 
thousand  years  old  and  men  pass.  We  arc  all 
captives  of  the  body.  Only  the  stars  shine  and 
a  man  knocks  at  the  door.  As  we  pass  there 
is  the  horrifying  vision  of  a  dead  dog.  All  we 
have  is  memory:  “L’avenuc  du  regard  s’etire, 
au  bout  de  laquellc  vogue  un  cygne  de 
I’anncc.”  The  white  bird  soars.  Man  builds 
his  castle  of  stars.  Two  ships  steam  by  in  con¬ 
voy,  but  freely,  separated.  By  the  rivers  of 
Babylon  we  sat.  Catastrophe  has  congealed. 
We  arc  wounded  messengers.  Our  harvests 
arc  over,  our  strength  soon  exhausted.  The 
pyramids  of  time  remain  uncounted.  The 
song  of  the  birds  is  ended.  But  we  have  had 
the  vision:  “II  faut  I’cquivalcnt  d’un  ccrclc  pur 
oil  s’ctablissc  sans  pcser  unc  colonnc  de  lu- 
micrc  ^vidente,  rccllc,  accomplissant  Ics  con¬ 
vergences  en  clart^  formulae,  montantc.”  Such 
is  the  vision  of  Chauvcl,  as  old  as  time,  as  re¬ 
lentless  as  the  tides,  as  restless  as  the  waves,  as 
startling  as  tomorrow. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Rene  Clair.  ComSdies  et  commentaires. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959. 423  pages.  1300  fr. 
The  famous  motion  picture  director  presents 
five  of  his  most  successful  scenarios,  each  quite 
different  in  tone  from  its  companions.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  texts  he  presents  with  great  good 
humor,  frankly  and  occasionally  paradoxical¬ 
ly,  his  comments  concerning  the  art  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  in  general  and  of  these  representa¬ 
tive  films  in  particular. 

Mythology  is  the  proper  terrain  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and  there  arc  a  few  inexhaustible 
themes  which  will  move  the  public.  Every  di¬ 
rector  must  try  to  please  the  public  and  sur- 
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prise  them  with  what  they  expect.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  does  not  imply  mediocrity  nor  does  it 
exclude  the  use  of  new  techniques,  as  long  as 
they  are  comprehensible  to  the  general  public. 
The  idea  which  motivates  a  particular  Him  will 
of  itself  dictate  its  particular  style.  A  direc¬ 
tor’s  personal  style  is  hard  won,  being  partially 
gift,  but  mostly  hard  work. 

]ane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Houston 

Sophus  Claussen.  Afrodites  dampe  og  an- 
dre  digte.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 
119  pages.  7.75  kr. 

This  beautifully  printed  book  of  poems  from 
the  works  of  the  noted  Danish  lyricist  Sophus 
Claussen  (1865-1931)  is  a  new  volume  in  the 
pocket  edition  of  Danish  poetry  published  by 
Gyldendal  (Gyldendals  smaa  digtsamlinger). 
The  poems  included  were  selected  by  Thor- 
kild  Bjprnvig  (born  1918),  one  of  the  most 
important  younger  Danish  poets,  who  has  also 
distinguished  himself  as  a  translator.  .\s  might 
be  expected,  he  has,  within  the  limits  of  the 
space  at  his  disposal,  made  a  very  judicious  and 
representative  selection  from  Claussen’s  varied 
lyric  f)ocms.  Here  arc  splendid  examples  of  the 
diverse  phases  of  his  poetic  production. 

Richard  Bed^ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

*  Josef  Ebcrlc.  Landes.  Tubingen.  Wundcr- 
lich/Lcins.  1959.  79  pages. 

These  Latin  carmina  arc  written  in  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  and  rhyming  style  of  medieval  poetry. 
They  arc  genuine,  original,  and  delightful 
poems,  not  imitations  of  classical  authors. 
Ebcrlc,  who  writes  with  wit  and  charm,  says 
“Yes”  to  Life.  His  task  is  Rilke’s  Riihmen, 
but  where  the  hypersensitive  Austrian  over¬ 
came  the  world  in  loneliness  and  pain  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  praise,  our  p>oet,  a  South 
German  in  the  Swabian  humanist  tradition, 
joyfully  finds  his  place  both  in  life  and  in  art 
mediis  in  rebus.  (He  is  actually  cditor-in<hicf 
of  the  influential  Stuttgarter  Zeitung.)  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  Ebcrlc’s  pxems  were 
sold  in  an  edition  of  1,500  copies  within  the 
first  six  months  and  that  a  second  edition  has 
already  appeared.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Laudes  richly  deserve  their  success.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  humanist 
tradition,  so  often  deemed  dead,  is  stronger 
than  its  enemies  believe. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 


**  Antonio  Gandolfo.  Benedetto  Croce:  Cri- 
tico  dei  content poranei.  Padova,  cedam. 
1958.  103  pages.  1,000  1. 

Gandolfo’s  book  represents  a  fruitful  and  un¬ 
usual  approach  to  Croce:  While  the  literature 
on  Croce  has  tended  largely  to  deal  with  his 
theory,  the  subject  of  this  study  is  a  specific 
section  of  his  critical  practice.  The  author  il¬ 
lustrates  the  intimate  connection  between 
Croce’s  theory  and  practice  and  the  mutual 
benefit  deriving  for  both  from  this  interaction, 
but  he  p)oints  out  also  the  occasional  and  highly 
significant  divergences  between  the  two.  He 
illuminates  the  inspiration  that  guided  Croce 
in  writing  criticism  of  the  literature  of  his 
time  and  of  the  immediate  past:  the  decisive 
influence  of  De  Sanctis  and  Carducci,  which 
confirmed  Croce  in  the  conviction  that  the 
ethical  and  the  aesthetic  spheres  cannot  be  sep)- 
arated  and  which  resulted  in  the  fundamental 
analyses  of  decadent  aspects  in  contemporary 
literature.  Croce’s  struggle  against  contempx)- 
rary  decadence,  both  as  a  moral  and  an  aesthet¬ 
ic  phenomenon,  is  the  main  theme  of  Gan¬ 
dolfo’s  book.  He  is  one  of  the  first  to  examine 
the  close  relationship  that  exists  between 
Croce’s  literary  criticism  and  his  writings  on 
ethico-piolitical  history.  For  this  reason  it  is 
surprising  that  the  author  hardly  ever  men¬ 
tions  Croce’s  studies  on  the  Baroque,  in  which 
the  same  collaboration  between  the  literary 
critic  and  the  historian  of  culture  can  be  ob¬ 
served  and  where  the  central  theme  is  also  that 
of  decadence.  Lienhard  Bergel 

Queens  College 

**  Ricardo  Gullon.  Las  secretas  galertas  de 
Antonio  Machado.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1958. 
61  pages.  15  ptas. 

In  this  brief  but  masterly  study  Ricardo 
Gullon,  probably  the  outstanding  critic  of 
Spanish  modern  literature,  examines  the  whole 
px>etic  production  of  Antonio  Machado  and 
reaches  imp>ortant  conclusions.  TTiis  work  is 
rich  in  ideas  and  quotes  the  best  erudite  arti¬ 
cles  on  Machado’s  lyric.  It  underlines  the 
unity  of  Machado’s  pxjetry,  its  lack  of  religious 
problems,  its  great  simplicity  of  language, 
half-way  between  preciosity  and  colloquialism, 
its  development  avant  la  lettre  of  certain  ideas 
that  Heidegger’s  Existentialism  would  spread 
later  on,  its  constant  grappling  with  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  the  intimacy  of  everyday  life.  With¬ 
out  any  doubt  this  work  is  the  best  brief  treat¬ 
ment  of  Machado’s  p>octry  that  has  appjeared  so 
far.  Manuel  Duran 

Smith  College 
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**  Hermann  Hettner.  Schriften  zur  Litera- 
tur.  Jiirgcn  Jahn,  ed.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1959. 
xlviii  -|-  392  pages.  15  dm. 

Hettner’s  history  of  eighteenth  century  litera¬ 
ture  is  still  in  use,  because  it  is  a  work  of  litera¬ 
ture  itself,  not  just  scholarship  and  criticism  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  We  must  therefore  be 
grateful  to  the  editor,  Jurgen  Jahn,  for  hav¬ 
ing  collected  and  splendidly  commented  upon 
some  of  Hettner’s  fugitive  and  minor  works 
on  Goethe,  socialism,  romanticism,  contempo¬ 
rary  drama,  Schiller,  Hegel,  and  other  such 
themes  as  were  vital  in  the  1850’s  and  seem 
again  to  attract  interest  in  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  today.  Hettner  was  a  sound 
critic  and  a  man  of  independent  character  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  contradict  customary  views 
of  Schiller  or  Gottsched,  even  if  they  originat¬ 
ed  with  Goethe.  In  fact,  he  even  says  that  his 
generation  could  no  longer  approach  Goethe 
with  the  childlike  veneration  that  the  fathers 
had  brought  to  him.  It  is  such  minor  com¬ 
ments,  of  which  there  are  many,  that  make  the 
book  particularly  valuable  for  the  modern 
scholar.  For  we  must  rely  on  contemporaries 
to  get  the  vanishing  fragrance  and  the  fading 
color  of  long-forgotten  prejudices  and  attitudes 
and  to  understand  the  long-gone  convictions 
and  arguments  in  their  natural  concreteness 
within  one  superior  mind.  If  Santayana’s  let¬ 
ters  give  us  an  indelible  impression  of  America 
around  1895,  Hettner’s  essays  bring  back  the 
Germany  of  1850.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Holderlin.  Friedensfeier.  Wolfgang  Bin¬ 
der,  Alfred  Kelletat,  eds.  Tubingen.  Mohr. 
1959.  44  pages,  ill.  -|-  viii.  35  dm. 

Since  Holderlin’s  Friedensfeier  was  discovered 
in  London  in  1954  and  Friedrich  Beissner  re¬ 
vealed  the  find  in  the  Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana 
within  the  same  year,  the  poem  has  been  re¬ 
printed  a  number  of  times;  it  was  also  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  Stuttgart 
edition  of  Holderlin’s  works.  The  secondary 
literature  has  already  become  voluminous. 

The  beautiful  publication  edited  by  Binder 
and  Kelletat  now  gives  us  a  collotype  print  of 
Holderlin’s  fair  copy  as  well  as  of  early  drafts. 
Fourteen  pages  of  comments  on  conception 
and  genesis  of  the  Friedensfeier  are  concise 
and  pertinent.  Explication  of  the  text  dealing 
principally  with  the  difference  between  origi¬ 
nal  drafts  and  the  final  copy  are  based  on  the 
exhaustive  exposition  by  Binder  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1956.  The  publication  is  a  collector’s 
Item.  Harold  von  Hofe 

University  of  Southern  California 


**  Josef  Korner,  ed.  Krisenjahre  der  Friihro- 

mantH{.  Ill:  Kommentar.  Bern.  Francke. 

1958.  726  pages.  90  dm. 

In  1936  and  1937  Josef  Korner  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  monumental  Krisen¬ 
jahre  der  Fruhromanti\  containing,  among 
various  other  smaller  finds,  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s  correspondence  which  the  author 
had  discovered  on  Mme  de  Stacl’s  estate  in 
Coppet.  These  materials  were  to  be  commen¬ 
tated  upon  in  detail  in  a  separate  volume,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
German  (by  then  nazified)  publisher  in  due 
course.  It  is  impossible  to  recount  the  history 
of  this  ill-fated  manuscript  in  a  few  lines.  The 
first  two  volumes  have  begun  to  fade  on  the 
book-shelves,  and  their  author  has  been  dead 
for  almost  ten  years:  those  who  knew  him  can 
imagine  how  much  the  final  publication  of 
his  “Kommentarband”  would  have  meant  to 
him.  We  owe  it  to  his  widow  and  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  his  Swiss  publisher  that  the 
commentaries,  without  which  the  texts  them¬ 
selves  would  have  remained  almost  meaning¬ 
less,  could  at  last  be  made  available.  It  would 
be  futile  to  try  to  even  indicate  their  scop)e. 
Not  only  has  every  letter  in  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  been  carefully  annotated,  the  notes  are 
such  as  to  amount  to  the  most  vivid  account 
of  the  Romantic  generation  that  we  pwssess. 
The  volume,  regardless  of  its  cost,  should  be 
in  every  library.  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Zenta  Maurina.  Auf  der  Schwelle  zweier 

Welten.  Memmingen/Algau.  Dietrich. 

1959.  175  pages.  7.20  dm. 

What  makes  each  new  book  by  the  great  Let¬ 
tish  humanist  so  attractive  and  so  eagerly 
awaited  by  a  faithful  and  discriminating  cir¬ 
cle  of  admirers  is  that  the  author  offers  a  distil¬ 
lation  of  her  unique  experiences  and  imparts 
insights  that  are  not  theoretical  and  “literary,” 
but  derived  from  a  successful  quest  and  strug¬ 
gle  against  great  odds.  Zenta  Maurina’s  wis¬ 
dom  is  hard-won,  active  wisdom,  and  what  she 
writes  is  therefore  inspirational  in  the  finest 
sense.  Each  new  book  of  hers  should  lead 
readers  to  her  previous  ones,  particularly  her 
monumental  three-volume  autobiography 
which  provides  helpful  background  informa¬ 
tion.  Her  latest  book  of  essays,  based  on  ma¬ 
terial  from  her  lecture  tours  during  the  past 
few  years,  is  a  clear  delineation  and  summing 
up  of  her  wonderfully  consistent  Weltbild. 
Zenta  Maurina,  who  has  known  privation  and 
pjersecution,  excruciating  physical  pain  and 
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mental  agony,  has  nevertheless  retained  her 
humanistic  faith  in  man  and  his  ideal  nature. 
In  the  present  collection  of  essays  she  again 
acts  as  a  wise  and  reliable  guide  to  the  convo¬ 
lutions  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  Her 
familiar  compagnons  de  route,  such  as  Romain 
Rolland  and  Alexander  Block,  again  appear 
in  these  essays.  She  is  also  drawn  to  such  tra¬ 
gic  fighters  for  humanity  as  Kurt  Tucholsky 
and  Stefan  Zweig.  Of  particularly  topical  in¬ 
terest  are  her  essays  on  eastern  and  western 
man  and  on  “Light  and  Darkness  in  Russian 
Literature,”  including  an  unimpassioned  look 
at  Pasternak.  In  these  essays,  then.  Dr.  Mau- 
rina  supplies  a  new  and  convincing  key  to  cul¬ 
ture  and  interpersonal  relationships. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Harold  T.  McCarthy.  Henry  James:  The 

Creative  Process.  New  York.  Yoseloff. 

1958.  172  pages.  $5. 

McCarthy’s  book  is  an  excellent  and  useful 
synthesis  of  Henry  James’s  aesthetic  principles. 
Though  a  James  scholar  will  find  nothing  that 
he  did  not  know  in  this  study,  the  task  which 
McCarthy  set  himself  long  needed  to  be 
done  and  he  did  it  well.  James  was  one  of  the 
few  great  creative  minds  in  literary  history 
who  was  also  an  excellent  critic.  His  critical  in¬ 
sights  were  keen,  his  respect  for  an  author’s 
technique  high,  but  of  most  importance  to  his 
criticism  were  the  standards  he  derived  from 
his  own  creative  work  and  applied  in  his  study 
of  other  writers.  His  critical  writings  are  there¬ 
fore  the  key  to  his  own  aesthetic  principles. 
Certain  basic  concepts  of  fiction  James  had 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  but  others  he 
altered  as  he  developed  his  techniques.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  studied  carefully  James’s  criticism, 
his  comments  on  his  own  fiction  in  the  pref¬ 
aces  to  the  New  York  edition,  and  the  fiction. 
The  ten  short  chapters  of  The  Creative  Process 
organize  these  scattered  principles  and  present 
them  clearly  and  simply.  A  more  liberal  use 
of  illustrations  from  the  fiction  might  have 
enhanced  the  book,  but  scholars  surely  will 
appreciate  the  intelligent  synthesis  of  James’s 
art  of  fiction,  and  lovers  of  James,  and  certainly 
anyone  interested  in  creative  writing,  will  find 
this  a  useful  and  rich  book.  Edmond  L.  Volpe 
City  College  of  New  Yori( 

*  P.  Minderaa.  Herman  Teirlindt^.  Brussel. 

Manteau.  1959.  43  pages  -f-  8  plates. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  in  the  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  Flemish  writers  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Public 


Education.  The  author  is  professor  of  Dutch 
literature  at  the  University  of  Leiden.  His 
nineteen-page  essay  on  the  distinguished  Flem¬ 
ish  writer,  Herman  Teirlinck  (b.  1879), 
is  a  model  of  concentrated  analysis  and  sensi¬ 
tive  and  objective  evaluation  of  the  person 
and  work  of  the  many-sided,  complex,  some¬ 
times  extravagant  but  always  impressive 
“dean”  of  Flemish  literature.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  fine  literary  performance  in  its  own  right. 
The  literary  selections  from  Teirlinck’s  works, 
though  outstanding  examples,  are  nonetheless 
thoroughly  representative  of  his  literary 
genius.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Pavel  Nilin.  Comrade  Venl^a.  Joseph 
Barnes,  tr.  New  York.  Simon  &  Schuster. 
1959.  vii  4"  246  pages.  $3.75. 

The  suicide  of  a  Soviet  hero  is  a  most  astonish¬ 
ing  conclusion  to  a  Soviet  story,  especially 
when  the  events  leading  up  to  it  are  fictionally 
plausible  and  Communistically  acceptable. 
Comrade  Venka’s  life  as  a  member  of  the  se¬ 
cret  police  in  the  Siberian  taiga  is  just  this  sort 
of  a  tale.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that; 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  oblique  indictment 
of  police  personnel  and  methods  of  more  re¬ 
cent  times. 

Venka  was  a  part  of  the  ocpu  effort  to  round 
up  the  bandit  gangs  that  harassed  Siberia  in 
1923.  Thanks  to  his  subtler  insight,  mutual 
trust  and  understanding  was  established  be¬ 
tween  the  antagonists,  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  real  villain.  At  the  triumphant  moment, 
however,  the  frightful  mediocrity  of  the  new 
world  showed  its  smug  visage  and  appalled  the 
young  idealist.  Venka  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  choice  between  his  ugly  job  and 
his  own  concepts  of  fair  play;  he  discovered 
that  the  Party  had  no  place  either  for  idealists 
or  for  their  visions.  Indeed,  dreams  were  far 
from  realization.  Moreover,  “it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  ..  .  to  imagine  then  what  unheard-of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  sufferings  our  whole  people  would 
have  to  live  through  before  the  lights  of  Com¬ 
munism  would  begin  to  dawn  on  the  far  hori¬ 
zon  of  history.”  Undoubtedly,  such  observa¬ 
tions  threading  through  this  action-packed 
backwoods  tale  hit  many  a  responsive  chord 
for  it  enjoyed  wide  popularity  both  as  a  book 
and  as  a  motion  picture. 

Ludmilla  B.  Tur\evich 
Princeton  University 

**  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Goya.  Madrid.  Re¬ 
vista  de  Occidente.  1958.  xvi  111  pages. 
30  ptas. 

Nearly  everything  Ortega  wrote  about  Goya 
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has  been  compiled  and  newly  edited  in  the  two 
essays  which  comprise  this  book:  Preludio  a  un 
Goya  and  Sobre  la  leyenda  de  Goya.  More 
than  half  the  material  is  published  for  the  first 
time.  Ortega  was  not  an  art  historian  and  it 
is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  his  all  too  brief 
contribution  to  art  history  is  so  original  and 
valuable.  In  the  Preludio  he  shows  that  the 
“popularism”  of  Goya’s  work  is  an  expression 
of  a  widespread  contemporary  attitude,  not  a 
specific  characteristic  of  the  painter,  and  in  the 
other,  unfortunately  somewhat  fragmentary 
essay  he  sets  out  to  destroy  the  legend  of  the 
bullfighting  and  hell-raising  Goya.  Both  es¬ 
says  are  (of  course)  brilliantly  written;  they 
shine  as  veritable  beacon  lights  of  common 
sense  over  the  churning  sea  of  Goya  conjec¬ 
tures,  fantasies,  and  myths. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Roger  Peyrefitte.  L'exile  de  Capri.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1959.  345  pages.  825  fr. 
L’exiU  de  Capri  can  be  considered  both  a  novel 
and  a  well-documented  picture  of  a  moment  of 
history.  Its  principal  characters  and  its  host  of 
walk-ons  belong  to  the  fin  de  siicle  years  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Alfred  Lord  Douglas  and 
their  exploits  extend  into  the  “grcco-pre- 
raphaelitico-modern  style”  (the  words  are 
Cocteau’s,  author  of  the  Preface)  period  which 
came  to  an  end  with  the  First  World  War.  The 
particular  subject  matter  and  the  abundance  of 
factual  references  have  given  this  book  one 
of  those  succis  de  scandale  to  which  Peyrefitte 
is  accustomed.  But  though  L’exiU  de  Capri  is 
not  actually  the  psychological  study  of  artistic 
impotence  which  Cocteau  claims  it  is,  neither 
is  it  a  mere  excuse  for  satisfying  prurient  cu¬ 
riosity.  In  following  the  young  Baron  Jacques 
d’Adelsward-Fersen  from  his  first  visit  to  Ca¬ 
pri  in  1897  to  his  death  as  a  drug  addict  in 
1923,  Peyrefitte  again  and  again  evokes  the 
melancholy  born  out  of  the  exclusive  and  ster¬ 
ile  cultivation  of  beauty. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Ernst  Schnabel.  Ich  und  die  Konige:  Pro- 
jebte,  Zu'ischenfdlle  und  Resiimees  aus 
dem  Leben  des  Ingenieurs  D.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  299  pages. 
Schnabel’s  present  novel,  like  his  earlier  Der 
sechste  Gesang  (1956),  is  another  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  a  classical  myth.  This  time  it  is  Dae¬ 
dalus  whose  life  supplies  the  general  frame¬ 
work  for  the  chatty  picaresque  story.  The 


hero,  an  Athenian  Felix  Krull,  is  depicted  as 
the  inventor  of  conventional  Greek  sculpture 
and  the  first  mobile,  as  the  builder  of  the  Cre¬ 
tan  Labyrinth — a  sort  of  philosophical  Penta¬ 
gon  that  he  copied  from  an  Egyptian  model — 
and  as  the  general  factotum  of  various  myth¬ 
ical  Mediterranean  rulers.  Among  the  other 
characters  Minos  is  transformed  into  a  whim¬ 
sical  operetta-king,  and  Theseus  is  a  blunder¬ 
ing  mock -hero  who  inadvertently  develops  the 
techniques  of  modern  bullfighting.  Schnabel’s 
style  is  inventive  and  fresh,  his  plot  is  often 
witty,  and  the  conscious  anachronisms  arc  part 
of  the  humor  of  the  novel. 

The  novel,  Ifcwcvcr,  has  more  flaws  than  its 
precursor.  It  is  almost  tediously  long,  and 
one  senses  a  flagging  of  Schnabel’s  enthusiasm 
in  the  second  half.  Some  of  the  rationaliza¬ 
tions  arc  very  lame  (c.g.  Scylla),  and  Schna¬ 
bel  avoids  the  issue  in  others,  such  as  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Minotaur.  Moreover,  the  book 
has  no  true  structure  since  Schnabel  fails  to 
develop,  consistently  at  least,  a  number  of 
themes  and  motifs  that  are  mentioned  at  the 
outset  (the  green  moon,  or  the  immanence  of 
sorrow  in  joy).  Finally,  the  author  has  the 
annoying  habit  of  explaining  his  symbols  when 
he  senses  his  failure  to  make  them  convincing. 
Yet,  all  in  all,  Schnabel  remains  one  of  the 
better  novelists  writing  at  present  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Theodore  Zioll^owsl^i 
Yale  University 

**  Andre  Scawarz-Bart.  Le  dernier  des  justes. 

Paris.  Scuil.  1959.  349  pages.  1,200  fr. 

Our  admiration  is  due  any  writer  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  deal  with  the  German  mass  murder 
of  Jews  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  topic  is 
gruesome  and  difficult.  Its  magnitude  in  cru¬ 
elty  defies  the  imagination.  To  bring  it  down 
to  comprehensible  terms  is  no  mean  task.  With 
this  alone,  however,  the  author  is  not  content. 
He  sets  the  appalling  events  of  Auschwitz 
against  the  background  of  millennial  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jew  and  in  this  manner  teaches  us 
the  indirect  lesson  that  unchecked  hatreds 
will  lead  to  total  inhumanity.  One  hopes  that 
this  insight  be  not  lost  on  the  present  world. 

The  title  refers  to  a  Jewish  legend  that  the 
world  is  sustained  through  the  merits  of  a  few 
righteous  persons.  To  robe  legend  with  real¬ 
ity  is  legitimate  in  a  novel.  The  reverse  is  also 
permissible  but  may  produce  strange  results. 
Thus,  the  death  factories  arc  described  like  the 
report  of  an  eye  witness.  Hence,  historical 
truth  becomes  part  of  legend.  Perhaps  this 
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is  the  only  way  in  which  the  phantasmagoria  of 
Jewish  history  may  be  fathomed. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  novel  received 
the  Prix  Goncourt  for  its  self-taught  working- 
class  author. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Cumberland,  Md. 

*  Anna  Seghers.  Die  Entscheidung.  Berlin. 

Aufbau.  1959.  597  pages.  10.50  dm. 

Anna  Seghers  is  a  tragic  example  of  the  post¬ 
war  writers  in  Soviet  Germany:  after  her  re¬ 
turn  from  exile  in  Mexico  her  book  Das  siebte 
Kreuz  was  published  and  well  received  in  East 
and  West.  Since  then  only  a  few  statements  in 
party-newspapers  or  her  appearance  at  Party 
congresses  reminded  the  world  that  she  was 
still  alive.  Now  she  has  published  this  volumi¬ 
nous  novel  which  plays  in  East  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  as  well  as  in  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico.  Everyone  and  everything  in  it 
is  just  as  required  by  Party  philosophy:  a  man 
with  a  capitalistic  background,  working  in  a 
leading  position  in  a  state-owned  factory  is 
inevitably  trapped  by  American  intelligence, 
leaves  the  Soviet  Zone  and  becomes  a  traitor. 
But  the  real  workmen  understand,  and  stand 
up  for,  “the  new  idea,”  regardless  of  hard¬ 
ships,  and  in  the  end,  of  course,  victory  is 
theirs. 

There  are  very  few  pages  in  this  book — 
which  constitutes  only  Part  I — where  the  Party 
doctrine  does  not  dominate.  One  can  read  it 
only  with  regret,  thinking  of  the  Anna  Seghers 
who  once  wrote  Auf stand  der  Fischer  von  St. 
Barbara  and  Das  siebte  Kreuz. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
University  of  Kentucl{y 

**  Ram6n  J,  Sender.  Los  laureles  de  Anselmo. 

Mexico.  Studium.  1958.  233  pages. 
Sender’s  novel,  in  dialogue  form,  is  for  the 
most  part  an  exhilarating  romp  through 
the  world  of  dream-reality,  i.e.,  is  life  but  a 
dream?  Reminiscent  of  Calderon’s  famous 
Segismundo,  Sender’s  hero  Anselmo  is  often  in 
a  state  of  confusion,  believing  that  reality  is 
actually  a  dream  because  of  the  strange  and 
outlandish  things  that  happen  to  him.  In  the 
beginning  he  is  a  humble  laborer  in  a  city 
sewer  system  somewhere  in  the  United  States; 
however,  he  soon  discovers  himself  to  be  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  millionaire,  then  he  be¬ 
comes  the  suitor  of  a  beautiful  European  prin¬ 
cess,  finally  her  husband  and  king  of  her  coun¬ 
try  (Spain  thinly  disguised).  The  characters 
include  some  picturesque  gangster  types; 


Leafie,  a  former  trollop,  redeemed  by  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army;  and  Tangles,  the  hero’s  mother, 
who  masquerades  as  a  man  in  the  early  chap¬ 
ters.  Sender  discharges  shafts  of  satire  against 
various  aspects  of  American  and  European 
life,  especially  politics,  and  there  are  rather 
frequent  philosophical  passages.  The  author 
has  great  perception  of  how  people  talk  and 
act  and  think,  and  by  largely  avoiding  exterior 
descriptions  he  achieves  a  dramatic  quality 
that  adds  to  the  book’s  impact. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

^  Alan  Sillitoe.  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday 
Morning.  New  York.  Knopf.  1958.  239 
pages.  $3.75. 

How  refreshing!  A  young  English  author  who 
writes  about  the  proletariat  and  provincial  life 
and  who  is  not  a  so-called  angry  young  man. 
He  sets  up  grievances,  injustices,  miseries,  and, 
with  exuberant  laughter,  knocks  them  down. 

Sillitoe  can  write.  In  this  boisterous  first 
novel  he  portrays  a  cuckolding,  drunken,  bel¬ 
ligerent  young  factory  worker  whose  motto 
is:  “It’s  a  great  life  if  you  don’t  weaken.”  Ar¬ 
thur  Seaton  is  a  vitally  drawn  character  who, 
for  all  his  amoral,  selftsh  nature,  is  appealing 
and  comprehensible. 

The  book,  written  with  a  wonderful  zest, 
sparkle,  and  enthusiasm,  mingles  humor  with 
earthy  common-sensibility.  Sillitoe  has  a  keen 
ear  for  speech,  a  shrewdly  observant  eye,  and 
a  trenchant  understanding  of  his  fellowmen. 
He  has  a  mastery  of  words  and  a  vigorous  abil¬ 
ity  to  give  reality  to  people  and  places. 

A  gay  and  lusty  novel  about  a  rowdy  rascal 
who,  believing  himself  untamable,  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  less  intractable  than  he  boasts. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

**  Maria  del  Soldato  (Maria  di  Cesare).  La 
via  del  ritorno.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959. 143 
pages.  500  1. 

This  interesting  collection  of  twelve  short  stor¬ 
ies  won  the  Primo  Premio  Gastaldi  1958  per  la 
Narrativa.  In  subject  they  range  from  the 
deep  pathos  of  the  disillusioned  return  of  a 
political  prisoner  and  the  grief  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  mother  to  the  happy  love  stories  of  exu¬ 
berant  youth  and  from  the  carefree  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  confused  insecurity 
of  the  postwar  world.  While  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  with  middle  class  circles  of  Milan  and 
Turin,  there  is  one  very  sympathetic  tale  of  a 
dog  and  another  whose  chief  character  is  a  gi- 
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gantic  thrcc-hundrcd-ycar-old  chestnut  tree. 
Sprinkled  throughout  these  stories  are  the 
most  exquisite  glimpses  of  little  children,  not¬ 
ably  in  “Una  luce”  and  “Senza  saperlo.”  A 
delightful  and  most  entertaining  book. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Daisetz  T.  Suzuki.  Zen  and  Japanese  Cul¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Pantheon  (Bolingen  Se¬ 
ries  LXIV).  1959.  xxiii  -f-  478  pages  -j-  73 
plates.  $8.50. 

The  book  simply  solves  a  difficult  problem  of 
explaining  a  ^n’s  influence  on  Japanese  cul¬ 
ture:  Zen  compared  to  the  Spanish  bullfight¬ 
ing  is  an  example  of  the  author’s  approach 
through  illustrations  and  comparisons.  The 
study  mainly  deals  with  five  topics:  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Zen  to  Confucianism,  Taoism  and 
Shintoism;  to  the  Samurai  class;  to  swords- 

M  K 


The  Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc.,  has  grant¬ 
ed  $95,420  to  the  International  Federation  of  Li¬ 
brary  Associations  (IFLA)  toward  costs  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  promote  international  uniformity  in  cataloging. 

Representatives  of  a  number  of  international  organi¬ 
zations  and  of  50  national  library  groups  are  expected 
to  attend  the  10-day  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Unesco 
House,  in  Paris,  during  the  spring  or  autumn  of  1961. 
Spokesmen  for  a  number  of  national  libraries  and  spe¬ 
cial  bibliographic  agencies  are  also  expected  to  be 
present,  as  well  as  individual  experts  and  observers. 

The  conference  represents  another  step  toward  bring¬ 
ing  the  widely  differing  cataloging  systems  of  various 
countries  closer  together.  In  announcing  the  grant, 
Verner  W.  Clapp,  President  of  the  Council  of  Library 
Resources,  pointed  out  that  many  libraries  must  spend 
their  efforts  in  cataloging  books  of  foreign  origin, 
which  presumably  have  already  been  cataloged  in  their 
own  countries.  "If  there  were  international  coordina¬ 
tion  of  cataloging  rules,  research  libraries  everywhere 
might  be  spared  much  time  and  expense  . .  he  said. 
“Uniformity  of  cataloging  would  also  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  scholars.’’ 

President  of  IFLA  is  Gustav  Hofmann,  Director  of 
the' Bavarian  State  Library,  Munich,  Germany.  The 
conference  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  IFLA’s 
Working  Group  on  the  Coordination  of  Cataloging 
Principles,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Frank  C.  Francis, 
British  Museum,  London. 

Arrangements  for  the  conference  will  be  effected  by 
an  Organizing  Committee  of  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Chap¬ 
lin,  British  Museum,  is  Executive  Secretary,  and  the 


manship;  to  Haiku;  and  to  the  art  of  tea.  The 
anecdotes  of  the  Zen  masters,  the  Zen  texts, 
and  other  related  documents  are  woven  in  such 
a  way  that  at  the  first  reading  one  would  not 
leave  the  book  unfinished.  Zen  is  undefinablc 
by  nature;  it  is  discipline  in  enlightenment — 
satori  or  mu-shin.  As  C.  G.  Jung  vigorously 
preached  in  a  different  field,  to  experience 
satori  is  to  become  aware  of  the  unconscious 
and  to  rise  above  it.  Any  attempt  to  conceptu¬ 
alize  about  the  ultimate  truth  would  be  futile, 
because  satori  is  an  intuitive  experience.  It  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  subsumed  under  any  logical  cate- 
gory. 

Master  Suzuki  does  not  give  a  dry  discourse 
on  Zen.  He  gives  an  interesting  story  with  no 
adulteration  of  the  subject,  and  thus  renders 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  the  deeper 
understanding  of  Japanese  culture. 

Yoshiyul(i  Iwamoto 
University  oj  Wisconsin 

M  M 


other  members  of  which  are  Mr.  Poindron,  Ludwig 
Sickmann,  Bibliothekar-  Lehrinstitut  des  Landes  Nwd- 
rhein-Westfalen,  Cologne;  and  a  member  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  to  be  named. 

Conference  deliberations  will  be  specifically  aimed 
at  securing  agreement  on  basic  principles  for  the  entry 
of  printed  works  in  alphabetical  catalogs  arranged  by 
authors  and  titles.  Such  an  agreement  would  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  deciding  the  form  of  new  catalogs 
and  bibliographies  intended  for  international  use  and 
would  be  the  basis  for  future  revisions  of  existing  cata¬ 
logs  and  cataloging  rules.  It  would  also  provide  au¬ 
thoritative  guidance  for  the  establishment  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  services  in  nations  where  they  are  not  yet 
developed. 

Under  an  earlier  CLR  grant  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  the  Working  Group  was  held  in  London  in  July 
1959.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  a  basis  exists  for  a  broad  agreement  on  important 
cataloging  principles  and  recommended  that  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  should  be  held  inasmuch  as  prac¬ 
tical  results  could  be  anticipated. 

The  Council  on  Library  Resources  is  simultaneously 
making  a  grant  to  the  American  Library  Association 
to  enable  it  to  invite  the  members  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  the  1961  Conference  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Institute  on  Catalog  Code  Revision  to  be 
held  under  its  auspices  and  those  of  McGill  University 
in  Montreal  in  June  1960,  as  it  did  for  the  first  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Catalog  Code  Revision  held  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  July  1958. 

Library  of  Congress  Information  Bulletin 
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(For  Other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Headliners”) 


*  Jean  Cathelin.  Marcel  Aymi  ou  Le  paysan 

de  Paris.  Paris.  Debrcssc.  1958.  256  pages. 

600  £r. 

This  trenchant  interpretation,  the  first  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  Ayme’s  writings,  won  the  1959 
Prix  Sainte-Beuve  for  literary  criticism.  Bold¬ 
ly  linking  Aym6  with  an  extraordinary  galaxy 
of  authors  (including  La  Fontaine,  Poe,  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Maupassant,  Twain,  Swift,  Balzac,  La- 
hiche,  Jarry,  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Aragon), 
Cathelin  narrowly  skirts  panegyric.  His  start¬ 
ling,  inventive  critical  style  often  reproduces 
Aymd’s  earthy  idiom.  Cathelin  stresses  the 
“sinister  accuracy”  of  Aym6  as  social  observer 
and  prophet,  particularly  in  his  novels.  The 
dramas  (except  CUrambard)  are  evaluated 
more  severely.  Central  revelation:  Aym6,  re- 
belliously  lampooning  urban  civilization  in 
relentless  parodies  of  human  illusion  and  pre¬ 
tense,  renews  the  comic  lineage  of  Rabelais 
and  Voltaire. 

Kenneth  S.  White 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Georges  Couton.  Corneille.  Paris.  Hatier. 
1958.  224  pages.  540  fr. 

Georges  Couton,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Lyons,  has  emerged  since  the  war  as  an  out¬ 
standing  Corneille  scholar.  Now,  in  this  fif¬ 
ty-second  volume  of  the  excellent  Connaissance 
des  Lettres  series,  he  has  done  great  service 
in  presenting  a  solid,  one-volume  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  Corneille  and  his  plays,  replacing 
Lanson’s  important  but  by  now  outdated  work 
of  1898. 

In  addition  to  extended  treatment  of  the 
great  plays  of  Corneille’s  major  period  ( 1636- 
1643),  Couton,  who  has  done  considerable  re¬ 
search  on  the  playwright’s  mature  years,  brings 
his  erudition  to  a  reappraisal  of  the  later  plays, 
too  often  dismissed  cursorily  by  traditional 
criticism  as  being  distinctly  inferior  Corneille, 
and  presents  a  strong  case  for  their  rehabili¬ 
tation.  By  examining  the  details  of  Corneille’s 
life  and  the  political  problems  discussed  at  the 
time  of  each  play,  Couton  shows  that  the  in¬ 
volved  political  complications  so  often  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  later  works  are  actually  no  more 
than  reflections  and  criticisms  of  contemporary 
events.  When  related  to  the  political  climate 
of  their  time,  the  plots  no  longer  appear  artifi¬ 
cial  but  instead  take  on  new  force  and  mean¬ 


ing.  And  still  more  important:  these  long- 
neglected  plays  contain  some  of  Corneille’s 
most  beautiful  and  effective  lines,  for  his  po¬ 
etic  genius  did  not  fade  with  the  years. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  of  Corneille 
is  the  last  chapter  which,  after  summing  up 
Corneille  scholarship  to  the  present,  suggests 
some  points  which  arc  still  open  to  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  sum,  a  valuable  and  convenient  ad¬ 
dition  to  scventccnth-ccntury  studies. 

Milton  D.  Emont 
Denison  University 

**  Rcn^  Hcrval.  Les  viritables  origines  de 
"Madame  Bovary.”  Paris.  Nizet.  1957.  198 
pages  -j-  7  plates.  $1.45. 

In  this  challenging  study,  based  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  documents,  dates,  and  Flaubert’s  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  author  demolishes  the  whole 
scaffolding  of  previous  tradition  as  to  the  gene¬ 
sis,  the  real-life  setting,  and  the  prototypes  of 
Flaubert’s  novel.  After  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  tradition  based  on  the  misstatements  of 
Maxime  du  Camp,  Hcrval,  no  mean  literary 
detective,  convinces  at  least  this  reviewer  that 
the  character  of  Emma  Bovary,  for  instance,  is 
not  based  on  the  life  of  Delphine  Delamarc, 
and  that  Yonvillc  is  not  Ry  but  probably  For- 
ges-lcs  Eaux.  The  book  must  be  read  by  all 
students  of  Flaubert,  if  only  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
fute  it.  C.  Beaumont  Wields 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Joseph  Conrad, 
romancier  de  I’exil.  Paris.  Vittc.  1959.  164 
pages.  870  fr. 

In  this  excellent  biography — and  attractively 
produced  book — Las  Vergnas  analyzes  the  man 
and  his  work.  He  shows  a  powerfully  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  Conrad’s  personal 
problems  and  relates  them  to  Conrad’s  writ¬ 
ings.  He  depicts  the  pessimist  and  cynic,  the 
disillusioned  believer  who  labored  and  an¬ 
guished  to  pursue  his  vocation  as  a  writer 
while  remaining  true  to  his  inmost  principles 
of  artistic  integrity. 

Conrad,  lacking  faith  in  himself,  acutely 
conscious  of  being  “an  exile,”  over-sensitive, 
tormented  and  given  to  explosions  of  rage, 
emerges  as  a  three-dimensional,  understand¬ 
able  figure  as  well  as  a  conscientious,  deter¬ 
mined  and  enormously  hardworking  crafts¬ 
man. 
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Las  Vcrgnas  draws  upon  not  only  the  works 
and  correspondence  of  Conrad,  but  also  the 
views  and  theories  of  other  biographers.  A 
fine  psychological  portrait. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Henri  Mondor.  PrScociti  de  VdSry.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1957.  442  pages.  1,250  fr. 

This  is  the  fifth  book  which  Professor  Mondor 
devotes  to  Paul  Valery,  the  third  that  deals 
with  his  youth.  In  a  similar  way  he  published 
seven  on  Mallarme  and  several  on  contempora¬ 
ries  of  both  Valery  and  Mallarm^.  Certainly 
he  possesses  a  great  amount  of  valuable  docu¬ 
ments,  notes,  and  memoirs,  but  we  cannot 
help  wondering  why  he  imparts  them  to  us 
drop  by  drop.  This  method  implies  necessarily 
dilutions  and  repetitions. 

In  this  latest  account  of  Valery’s  youth — 
from  his  school  days  in  S^te  and  Montpellier 
to  the  famous  "nuit  de  Genes”  followed  by  his 
precocious  renunciation  of  “convictions  and 
idols” — there  is  litde  to  glean  for  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  Valery  literature  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Gide-Val^ry  correspondence. 
One  innovation,  however,  is  Mondor’s  claim, 
on  the  grounds  of  certain  texts,  that  Valery, 
before  Proust,  discovered  the  functioning  of 
the  “involuntary  memory.”  But  then  does  not 
any  attentive,  sensitive  person  discover  it  for 
himself?  It  is  Proust’s  use  of  it  as  leitmotif  of 
his  novel  that  counts.  To  the  novice,  however, 
this  book  presents  several  points  of  interest:  It 
assembles  in  an  attractive  way  the  otherwise 
scattered  facts  of  Valery’s  youth  and  points  out 
the  continuity  of  his  exceptional  mind;  fur¬ 
thermore,  its  digressions  on  past  and  present 
literature  are  informative  and  stimulating. 

RenSe  Lang 
Rome 

®  G.  Roger.  Maitres  du  roman  de  terroir. 

Paris.  Silvaire.  1959.  189  pages.  990  fr. 

G.  Roger  examines  the  outstanding  works  of 
Eugene  Le  Roy,  Henri  Pourrat,  Louis  Hemon, 
Maurice  Genevoix,  and  Alphonse  de  Chateau- 
briant  and  concludes  that  in  masterpieces  of 
regional  literature,  the  region  is  not  a  mere 
backdrop  for  the  action,  but,  rather,  deter¬ 
mines  the  action.  According  to  Roger,  the 
land,  the  geographical  surroundings,  and  the 
elements  of  nature  in  a  particular  area  shape 
the  personality  of  a  character  and  determine 
his  actions.  The  earth,  the  sky,  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  rocks  and  rivers,  the  plants  and 
animals,  the  contours  of  the  hills  and  moun¬ 


tains,  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil  or  the  dank- 
ncss  of  the  marshes  are  an  inextricable  part  of 
these  successful  regional  novels. 

For  Roger  Jacquou  le  Croquant  by  Eugene 
Le  Roy  is  romanesque  and  historical,  Gaspard 
des  Montagnes  by  Henri  Pourrat  is  an  epic, 
and  Raboliot  by  Maurice  Genevoix,  La  Briire 
by  Alphonse  de  Chateaubriant,  and  Maria 
Chapdelaine  by  Louis  H^mon  fall  more  into 
the  classical  tradition.  Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Pierre  Schneider.  L’unique  source.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1959. 189  pages.  660  fr. 
Pierre  Schneider  has,  of  course,  taken  the  tide 
for  this  disconcerting  book  from  the  last  words 
of  Mallarme’s  preface  to  Un  coup  de  dSs:  “la 
Pocsie — unique  source.”  The  five  parts,  in 
which  Schneider  defines  poetry,  consist  of  a 
prologue,  three  dialogues,  and  an  epilogue. 
Today’s  reader  would  have  no  patience  for 
Mallarmc’s  oracular  and  sibylline  utterances. 
Yet  in  a  strange  way  Schneider  would  seem  to 
have  bridged  the  unthinkable  gap  between 
Mallarme’s  esoteric  art  poitique  and  contem¬ 
porary  existential  thought.  He  experiences  a 
very  Mallarmean  anguish  before  the  white 
page:  “Comme  entre  I’homme  et  I’infini  de  la 
mort,  il  y  avait  entre  la  plume  et  I’indefini  de 
la  page  une  disparity  ab^lue  qui  m’affirmait, 
de  manicre  cclatante,  mon  denuement  et  en 
mcme  temps  me  sommait  de  me  rassembler, 
m’y  aidait  car,  ainsi  que  la  nuit  fait  surgir 
les  constellations,  la  feuille,  par  sa  lividite  ex¬ 
treme,  suscitait  les  noires  configurations  de 
I’encre.”  On  the  other  hand  for  such  a  poet 
“la  rcalit6,  ce  sont  les  autres.”  At  the  same  time 
he  finds  poetry  to  be  present,  always  in  the 
present,  presence,  voice,  breath,  an  exigency,  a 
thread:  “Dans  notre  traversce  de  I’informe,  il 
n’y  a  que  cela  pour  nous  accompagner:  le  fil 
des  mots,  sans  autre  vertu  que  sa  presence,  sa 
coherence  tenaces.”  For  such  a  writer  poetry 
is  the  art  of  living,  the  one  value  in  an  age 
when  all  values  are  threatened.  In  this  slim 
volume  Schneider  does  a  great  deal  more  than 
give  us  his  definition  of  poetry.  He  awakens 
within  us  the  realization  that  poetry  is  not  an 
ornament  but  a  necessity  of  civilization,  if  not 
civilization  itself^ 

"c  F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 

Uni versity  of  Delaware 

**  Marcel  Aym^.  Derniers  contes  du  chat 
perchi.  Parb.  Gallimard.  1958.  95  pages, 
ill. 

After  Les  contes  du  chat  perchi,  and  Autres 
contes  du  chat  perchi,  we  have  here  Derniers 
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contes  du  chat  perchi.  As  in  most  folk  talcs, 
the  animals  talk,  but  Aym^’s  brand  of  unique 
imagination  causes  them  to  do  the  most  bewil¬ 
dering  things,  for  the  joy  of  the  young  in  years 
or  heart.  The  latter  will  enjoy  some  fine  points 
of  irony  that  may  well  escape  the  former. 

At  last  Marcel  Aymd  is  coming  into  the  or¬ 
bit  of  English.  Harper  has  recently  published 
a  collection  of  his  stories  under  the  title  Across 
Paris.  There  one  finds  Ayme’s  fierce,  even  ma¬ 
cabre  sarcasm  and  such  fantasy  as  the  story  of 
the  Montmartre  man  so  virtuous  that  a  halo 
grew  around  his  head.  This  not  being  the  age 
of  halos,  the  poor  fellow  was  driven  to  sin  in 
every  possible  manner  in  his  endeavor  to  lose 
the  embarrassing  distinction.  Jeanne  d’Ucet 

Norman,  Oi{la. 

**  P.  Bessand-Massenct.  Le  frangin.  Paris. 

Table  Rondc.  1958.  221  pages.  960  fr. 

“Le  frangin”  is  the  young  stepbrother  of  a  box¬ 
ing  champion,  and  this  is  the  brief  story  of  his 
rise  and  downfall.  He  is  rejected  by  his  broth¬ 
er,  partly  because  of  his  similarity  to  his  father 
who  ruined  their  mother’s  life,  partly  because 
of  his  James  Deanesque  gum<hcwing  troublc- 
pronencss,  which  is  in  turn  aggravated  by  that 
rejection.  An  additional  source  of  trouble  is 
an  ambivalent  relationship  with  his  indulgent 
sister-in-law  which  is  to  some  extent  that  of  a 
mother  and  son,  but  is  also  dominated  by  sex¬ 
ual  attraction. 

This  is  an  unprcsumptuously  written  story, 
admirable  for  a  high  degree  of  suspense 
achieved  by  simple  means,  for  the  clarity  with 
which  much  that  is  not  said  emerges,  and  for  a 
psychological  depth  especially  rare  in  con¬ 
junction  with  paucity  of  words. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Jean-Fran^ois  Besson.  Sophie  et  le  serpent. 

Paris.  Plon.  1958. 309  pages.  900  fr. 

This  novel  testifies  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
Frangoise  Sagan  on  inexperienced  writers.  The 
quartet  of  characters  includes  Elizabeth,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  by  birth  and  editor  of  a  successful  fashion 
magazine;  Sophie,  emancipated  daughter  of  a 
bourgeois  family  and  hypothetical  philosophy 
student  at  the  Sorbonne;  Jacques,  a  mysterious 
hero  ^  la  Malraux,  only  second  class  and  dis¬ 
honest;  Edouard,  a  failure,  aging,  embittered 
and  fascinating.  In  turns  they  “try”  or  “have 
tried”  each  other,  including  a  brief  Elizabeth- 
Sophie  encounter.  They  drift  between  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  in  Paris,  ski  resorts  in  the  Alps, 
luxury  hotels  in  Cannes,  ultra-modern  apart¬ 
ments  near  the  Bois  and  a  private  clinic  aher  a 


Saganesque  automobile  accident.  It  takes  the 
improbable  murder  of  Edouard  by  Elizabeth 
to  convince  Sophie  that  she  has  been  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  “wrong”  set.  The  exact  identity 
of  the  serpent  is  anybody’s  guess. 

Might  make  pleasant  reading  in  the  metro 
if  you  commute  between  Michel-Ange  Auteuil 
and  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s.  Jean  Collignon 
Rutgers  University 

Pierre  de  BoisdefTre.  Uamour  et  I’ennui. 
Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1959. 199  pages. 

It  seems  difficult,  at  first,  to  reconcile  this  pes¬ 
simistic  novel  revolving  about  a  thirty-year-old 
bachelor’s  “ennui”  and  insipid  love  affairs 
with  th’e  excellent  reputation  of  its  author,  who 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  young  literary  critics 
of  contemporary  France.  However,  in  his  ap¬ 
pendix,  Boisdeffre  explains  that  the  novel,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1955  when  France  seemed  at  a  low  ebb, 
should  be  viewed  as  one  of  his  generation’s 
temptations  which  has  been  finally  overcome. 

France  reached  a  turning  point,  in  1958, 
and  undoubtedly  the  hero  and  his  friends  have 
changed  for  the  better.  The  refusal  to  accept 
responsibilities,  too  common  among  certain 
young  people  of  1955,  has  subsided  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  feeling  that  France  has  a  mission 
to  fulfill  and  that  her  sons  can  recapture  their 
traditional  spirit  of  service  to  mankind. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Georges  Borgeaud.  La  vaisselle  des 
iviques.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959. 259  pages. 
750  fr. 

The  reviewer  of  Borgeaud’s  first  novel,  Le 
priau  (B.A.  27:2,  p.  159)  wondered  “what 
pastures  and  deserts”  Borgeaud  would  explore 
in  his  next  novel.  The  answer  is  now  known, 
and  since  most  of  the  terms  used  in  praising 
that  novel  could  well  be  applied  to  this  one,  it 
seems  he  is  only  developing  the  same  theme  in 
a  new  setting,  the  lakes  and  mountains  near 
Geneva.  Here  a  teen-ager  discovers  love  and 
has  his  first  romantic  episode — with  an  older 
woman,  of  course.  His  disillusionment  begins 
when  his  mistress  informs  him  he  could  never 
provide  her  with  anything  more  substantial 
than  meals  served  in  the  dishes  belonging  to 
the  bishop  of  the  local  legend  and  abandons 
him  to  marry  his  one  and  only  friend.  The 
reader’s  interest  is  held  throughout  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  skilful  manipulation  of  words  and  sen¬ 
tences,  but  the  events  in  the  novel  nevertheless 
always  seem  slightly  unconvincing. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 
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*  Gabriel  Chcvallicr.  Olympe.  Paris.  Yack. 

1959.  222  pages.  690  fr. 

This  short  novel  is  a  romantic  story  about 
young  people  in  France  who  spend  their 
summer  vacations  in  attractive  villas  on  the 
Riviera,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  sea  and  for¬ 
get  about  their  arduous  studies.  It  differs,  how¬ 
ever  from  other  novels  about  youth  in  that  its 
characters  are  not  as  cynical  as  they  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be.  Behind  a  worldly  mask,  they  re¬ 
veal  a  considerable  degree  of  idealism  and  re¬ 
spect  for  basic  decencies.  If  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  a  good  time,  and  adventure  appear 
to  be  their  principal  “aims,”  other  aspects  of 
their  lives  are  portrayed  during  this  difficult 
period  of  their  growth.  Adolescent  love  is  de¬ 
lineated  here  with  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  as  well  as  good  taste.  Pierre  Cour tines 

Queens  College 

**  Catherine  ('laude.  La  lune  et  le  soleil.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1959.  292  pages.  9C0  fr. 

Does  deep  love  engender  joy  and  content¬ 
ment.?  Helene  thought  it  shou'J.  Daniel 
found  their  love  the  only  interesting  event  in 
a  desolate  world,  and  rejected  happiness  as  a 
mirage.  The  two  protagonists,  one  practical, 
yet  affectionate  and  full  of  joie  de  vivre,  the 
other,  aimless  and  rebellious,  are  so  sensitively 
portrayed  that  the  reader  loses  patience  with 
Daniel  and  wishes  Helene  would  find  a  more 
worthwhile  companion.  The  plot  of  the  novel, 
however,  is  built  upon  the  thin  thread  of  the 
lovers’  daily  meanderings  and  achieves  the  ex¬ 
pected  climax.  Nevertheless,  this  book  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  study  of  the  enigma  of  tormented 
youth.  Catherine  Claude’s  first  novel  gives  ev¬ 
idence  of  real  talent.  Her  second  novel,  Les 
miracles  sont  h  gagner,  will  be  published  soon. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
River  Forest,  III. 

**  Andr6  Deslandes.  Uescalier.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1958.  247  pages.  650  fr. 

The  summertime  escapades  of  an  otherwise 
devoted  husband  are  the  subject  of  this  Gallic 
talc  which  recounts  the  steps  he  takes  to  fill 
the  void  caused  by  his  family’s  absence.  Hav¬ 
ing  confessed  and  been  forgiven  his  first  ex¬ 
cursion  into  adultery  the  preceding  summer, 
he  buoyantly  enters  into  a  new  affair  confident 
that  it  can  be  terminated  when  vacation  is 
over.  Ironically  it  is  his  desire  for  another, 
unattainable,  woman  that  upsets  his  marriage. 
Told  in  the  first  person  with  skilful  interpo¬ 
lation  of  flashback  and  the  hero’s  flights  of 
imagination,  this  novel  dcfdy  handles  a  deli¬ 


cate  theme  in  a  manner  that  is  sympathetic, 
piquant,  and  completely  amoral. 

Milton  D.  Emont 
Denison  University 

**  Malek  Haddad.  La  derniere  impression. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1958.  203  pages.  690  fr. 
The  author  states  that  “today,  novels  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  books.”  For  him  and 
his  contemporaries  in  Algeria,  fiction  has  been 
superseded  by  fighting.  Said  is  in  love  with  a 
French  girl  who  will  die  an  incidental  victim 
of  street  fighting.  Although  he  does  not  hate 
France,  he  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  na¬ 
tionalists.  He  pays  a  last  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Lucia  in  Provence,  then  returns  to  Algeria  to 
accomplish  his  mission:  the  bridge  built  by  the 
French  must  be,  and  will  be,  blown  up.  Event¬ 
ually,  Said  dies  in  combat,  but  in  his  heart 
hope  in  the  future  of  his  native  land  has  re¬ 
placed  the  nostalgia  of  past  loves. 

The  book  is  both  moving  and  awkward. 
Its  sincerity,  freshness,  and  elan  can  not  be 
ignored.  Though  simple,  its  symbolism  re¬ 
mains  unobtrusive.  But  Haddad  uses  with  ex¬ 
asperating  facility  well  known  tricks  of  cheap 
poetry,  associations,  puns.  Jean  Collignon 
Rutgers  University 

^  Anne  Hebert.  Les  chambres  de  bois.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1958.  190  pages.  500  fr. 

The  author  is  a  Canadian  known  for  her  po¬ 
ems  and  her  work  in  radio  and  television.  Her 
pure  and  polished  style  is  striking.  The  action 
centers  upon  four  people.  Michel,  the  protago¬ 
nist,  is  the  most  complex  character,  trying  to 
liberate  himself  from  his  dark  and  quasi- 
feudal  background  and  his  domineering  sis¬ 
ter.  Eventually  he  fails.  Michel’s  wife  remains 
a  dreamy  and  somewhat  dream-like  shadow. 
The  final  solution  would  appear  a  bit  “pat” 
unless  it  were  seen  in  the  light  of  allegory:  the 
young  wife’s  emergence  from  Michel’s  night 
world  “chambres  de  bois”  into  a  less  somber 
adult  life. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Eugene  Ionesco.  Le  rhinoceros.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  1959.  203  pages.  600  fr. 

Those  who  have  read  Tueurs  sans  gages  will 
be  pleased  to  find  the  gentle  and  likeable  Bc- 
renger  as  the  protagonist  in  this,  Ionesco’s  lat¬ 
est  play.  At  first  Bcrenger  finds  himself  bored 
with  the  kind  of  life  he  must  lead  and  the 
type  of  work  he  must  do  in  the  small  provin¬ 
cial  town  where  he  lives.  But  life  begins  to 
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change  when  this  town  finds  itself  infected 
with  la  rhinocirite.  One  by  one,  and  then  in 
droves,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  change  into 
rhinoceroses.  Berenger  himself  almost  becomes 
ill  through  fear  of  contagion,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  play  he  is  the  last  of  the  men,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  conserve  his  originality,  he  swears  never 
to  become  like  the  others.  A  thought-provok¬ 
ing  piece,  an  entertaining  bit  to  read,  but  one 
wonders  whether  it  really  does  the  name  and 
reputation  of  Ionesco  justice. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

**  Herbert  Le  Porrier.  Les  hommes  dans  la 
ville.  Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  332  pages.  750  fr. 
A  famous  American  pianist  of  Hungarian 
birth,  who  revisits  Budapest  between  two  con¬ 
certs,  is  the  unifying  element  in  this  novel 
which  focuses  attention  on  the  days  preceding 
and  following  the  October  1956  Revolution. 
The  catastrophe  is  seen  mostly  from  the  inside, 
through  the  eyes  of  young  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  spearheaded  the  spontaneous  revolt. 
The  author,  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  theories  about  our  violent  era,  has  some 
pertinent  remarks  about  the  world  of  politics 
and  the  role  of  the  humble  and  weak  who,  he 
believes,  inevitably  leave  their  mark  upon  our 
earth,  since  the  ruthless  and  violent  engage  in 
battle  and  tend  to  exterminate  one  another. 
A  sober  and  sobering  novel  which  paints  a 
vivid  picture  of  horror.  Les  hommes  dans  la 
ville  indirectly  points  to  the  weaknesses  dis¬ 
played  by  the  forces  of  democracy  in  our  age. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Gabrielle  Roy.  Rue  Deschambault.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Beauchemin.  1958.  261  pages.  $2.50. 
Through  a  series  of  childhood  memories  the 
author  depicts  rural  life  in  the  early  days  of 
Manitoba.  Homey  details  of  daily  existence 
for  a  large  French-Canadian  family,  thought- 
provoking  remarks  about  human  behavior, 
humorous  touches  to  relieve  a  prevalent  at¬ 
mosphere  of  melancholy,  a  simple  clear  style, 
recall  Roy’s  previous  novels.  A  poetry  of  sound 
adds  further  beauty:  the  sadness  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees,  the  beating  snow  over  the  bleak  ex¬ 
panses  of  the  prairies.  Difficulties  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  Saskatchewan  give  a  documentary 
value.  Development  from  young  girl  to  school¬ 
teacher  lends  the  universal  aspect.  The  work 
does  not  relate  an  exciting  love  story.  It  is  a 
book  of  Canadian  atmosphere  and  problems. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roanoke  College 


**  C^cil  Saint-Laurent.  Id  Clotilde.  Paris. 

Presses  de  la  Git^.  1958. 505  pages.  1,350  fr. 
In  1954,  Saint-Laurent  wrote  a  charming,  fast- 
paced  and  compact  novelette  of  the  detective 
story  type:  Une  sacrie  salade  (translated  as  a 
pocket  book  under  the  title  The  Cautious 
Maiden).  Since  then,  however,  Saint-Laurent 
has  been  busy  performing  profitable  but  dan¬ 
gerous  acrobatics  on  a  narrow  strip  of  no¬ 
man’s  land  between  pornography  and  litera¬ 
ture.  His  recipe  for  his  best-selling  Caroline- 
Chirie  series  is  as  follows:  one-third  war  or 
politics,  two-thirds  violent  sex.  lei  Clotilde  is 
built  along  the  same  lines,  and  even  as  living 
a  material  as  the  efforts  of  the  Rasistants, 
sprinkled  with  exploits  of  the  incredibly  sexy 
Clotilde,  and  interlarded  with  hot  bits  of  polit¬ 
ical  gossip,  where  names  like  that  of  Bidault, 
Giraud,  and  De  Gaulle  appear  linked  with 
squabbles  between  the  patriotic  French  during 
the  occupation,  does  not  save  the  book  from 
being  long-winded  and  dull.  It  takes  the  beau¬ 
tiful  heroine  around  four  hundred  pages  to 
find  out  that  her  happiness  lies  in  having  a 
lover  who  is  “un  corps  muni  d’une  ame,”  and 
not  just  “un  corps.’’ 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Michele  Saint-L6.  Le  poids  du  bonheur. 

Paris.  Plon.  1959.  249  pages.  690  fr. 

The  author  has  been  compared  to  Choderlos  de 
Laclos  and  to  Fran^oise  Sagan  for  her  first 
novel,  Le  coeur  fou.  Again,  Le  poids  du  bon¬ 
heur,  her  second  novel,  shows  a  cruelty  and 
penetration  hardly  softened  by  Proustian  rem¬ 
iniscences.  Michele  Saint-Lo’s  pen,  direct  and 
lucid,  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  surgeon’s  scal¬ 
pel.  A  “not-so-dutiful”  daughter  looks  at  her 
past  without  any  self-pity  or  indulgence.  An 
awkward  schoolgirl,  pathetic  and  shy,  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  hard-shelled  brat,  mean,  selfish,  and 
unpredictable,  Therise  tortures  herself  by 
bringing  chaos  to  those  she  loves,  and  becomes 
a  tormented  and  deadly-serious  adolescent. 
When,  after  several  miserable  affairs,  the  one 
great  love  comes,  she  cannot  accept  it,  because 
of  a  hidden  guilt  complex.  In  view  of  all  the 
sufferings  in  the  world,  personal  happiness 
seems  too  heavy  a  burden — hence  the  title.  TTie 
story  is  told  mostly  by  Th^rcse,  coldly  analyz¬ 
ing  her  complicated  soul.  Halfway  through 
the  book,  an  interesting  Gidean  angle  is  intro¬ 
duced,  by  having  Denis,  then  an  entirely  new 
character,  recount  his  version  of  the  same  hap- 
fjenings  that  Thcrise  relates  in  her  own  way 
later.  It  is  a  startlingly  complex  book,  some¬ 
what  uneven,  at  its  best  when  dealing  with 
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memories  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  but 
occasionally  bogging  down  in  later  episodes 
to  mere  unsavory  True  Story  writing.  The 
novel  ends  with  a  question  mark:  Has  tor¬ 
mented,  rebellious  Therese,  through  devious 
ways,  actually  found  Peace? 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 

Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

Pier  re-Henri  Simon.  Portrait  d'un  off  icier. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  175  pages. 

The  portrait  is  that  of  a  French  officer  who 
relates  his  life  to  the  author  and  discusses  the 
great  moral  problem  of  the  leader.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reconciliation  of  human  values  of 
honor,  justice  and  respect  for  the  individual 
with  that  of  the  military  necessity  is  posed 
with  great  clarity  of  vision  in  all  its  tragic  be¬ 
ing.  TTie  hero  cannot  reconcile  the  two,  and 
must  resign  his  commission.  This,  however,  is 
no  real  solution  and  is  not  offered  as  such.  The 
novel  is  rather  a  discussion  and  debate,  written 
with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  eloquence. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

**  Philippe  Sobers.  Une  curieuse  solitude. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  171  pages.  500  fr. 

This  small  novel  is  carried  more  by  the  French 
language  than  by  its  own  merits.  French  is  a 
writer’s  tool  of  such  perfection  that  even  the 
average  appears  interesting. 

Similar  to  many  modern  books,  erotism  is 
the  mainspring  for  the  action,  but  again  the 
language  helps  the  writer,  since  such  subjects 
can  be  treated  in  French  much  more  lightly 
than  in  any  other  idiom. 

For  friends  of  Spain,  a  portrait  of  a  Spanish 
girl  should  be  mentioned,  interesting  especially 
in  its  contrast  with  the  related,  and  yet  differ¬ 
ent,  French  brand  of  Latin  culture. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

^  Willy  de  Spens.  Fontaine-Francaise.  Paris. 

Plon.  1958.  249  pages.  690  fr. 

In  1595  just  before  the  battle  of  Fontaine-Fran- 
^aise,  a  member  of  the  Ligue  sought  refuge  in 
the  chateau  of  Fontenailles.  History  repeats 
itself  in  1944  just  after  the  allied  landing  when 
a  member  of  the  Milice  also  seeks  refuge  in 
the  chateau.  Each  man  creates  a  triangle  with 
his  host  and  hostess.  In  both  instances  the 
Count  of  Fontenailles  informs  on  his  wife  and 
his  guest.  There  the  similarity  between  the 
closely  interwoven  stories  ceases.  In  the  earlier 
love  affair  the  Countess  loses  her  life  while  her 
ungallant  gaillard  changes  sides  and  lives  to 


fight  again.  In  the  second  the  Milicien  is  shot 
as  a  collaborator  while  the  Countess  lives  to 
be  forgiven  by  her  husband. 

Willy  de  Spens  seems  to  be  saying  that  if 
history  repeats  itself  and  human  beings  re¬ 
main  human,  arbitrary  in  their  hasty  injustice, 
and  faithless  in  their  senseless  wars  as  well  as 
in  love  and  marriage,  there  is  nevertheless  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  man’s  capacity  to  forgive.  De  Spens 
not  only  tells  a  complicated  and  fascinating 
story  well,  but  also  manages  to  convey  com¬ 
passion  for  the  weak  and  misguided,  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  all  human  relations. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Henri  Troyat.  Les  compagnons  du  coque- 
licot.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1959.  314  pages. 
950  fr. 

The  Academician  has  undoubtedly  engaged 
in  much  careful  research  to  produce  this  fast- 
moving  novel  centering  about  a  twenty-year- 
old  Russian  lieutenant,  Nicolas  Ozeroff,  who 
first  entered  Paris,  in  1814,  with  victorious 
Allied  troops.  Perfectly  bilingual,  French  and 
Russian,  he  enjoys  Paris  and  soon  fails  in  love 
with  a  young  French  widow.  Their  story 
gives  the  author  an  excuse  to  discuss  Franco- 
Russian  political,  social,  and  psychological  dif¬ 
ferences.  He  is  eminently  qualified  for  this 
task,  since  he  is  himself  of  Russian  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  novel  is  most  timely  today  when  the 
free  world  finds  itself  opposed  by  the  might 
of  Russian  Communism  which  is,  in  so  many 
ways,  merely  the  heir  of  imperialistic  Russia. 
Even  if  considered  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  historical  novel,  with  Russia  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  this  work  is  not  unworthy  of  an  “Im¬ 
mortal.” 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Jean  Verdun.  Vicole  de  Paris.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1959.  367  pages.  1,350  fr. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  by  the  author  of  Les 
jeunes  hups  is  an  anemic  modern  scion  of  the 
nineteenth-century  race  of  Rastignacs  and  So- 
rels.  An  obscure  provincial,  son  of  a  pro-Laval 
collaborator,  Verdun’s  protagonist  migrates  to 
postwar  Paris.  There  he  promptly  becomes  the 
lover  of  Cora,  the  aging  wife  of  a  cabinet  min¬ 
ister,  and  soon,  through  her  favor,  he  is  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  great  man.  But  unlike  those  dy¬ 
namic  lions  of  the  Balzac-Stendhal  breed, 
Francis  lacks  stamina  to  exploit  the  situation. 
He  deserts  the  politician’s  wife  for  a  vedette  de 
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striptease,  and  reaps  the  older  woman’s  in¬ 
sidious  revenge. 

Events  of  the  book’s  final,  Parisian  phase 
move  swiftly,  and  the  brisk  denouement  al¬ 
most  atones  for  the  generally  slow  pace  of 
L’fcole  de  Paris.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

Queens  College 

**  Louise  de  Vilmorin.  Migraine.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959.  236  pages.  650  fr. 

Unamuno  entitled  one  of  his  plays  El  hermano 
Juan  o  El  mundo  es  teatro.  In  Migraine,  theater 
is  life  and  life  is  theater.  The  result  is  a  kind 
of  “triple  play”  in  which  the  heroine  enacts 
her  own  life  on  the  stage  and  then  confronts 
the  same  circumstances  all  over  again.  More¬ 
over,  the  hero  is  a  Don  Juan  who  loves  and 
kills  Migraine  just  as  his  stage  rival  does. 

Technically,  this  novel  is  an  extension  of  the 
monologue-recital  used  in  Camus’s  La  chute 
which  Louise  de  Vilmorin  enlarges  by  having 
the  narrator  recount  the  events  to  her  absent 
lover.  Thus  the  monologue  takes  on  three  di¬ 
mensions:  (1)  the  narrator’s  point  of  view; 
(2)  the  action  itself;  (3)  the  views  of  the  narra¬ 
tor’s  lover  which  arc  incorporated  into  the  nar¬ 
ration.  Leo  Weinstein 

Stanford  University 

**  Marc  Alyn.  Bruler  le  feu.  Paris.  Seghers. 

1959.  116  pages.  750  fr. 

The  fifth  volume  by  this  powerful  young  poet 
(born  in  1937),  one  time  disciple  of  Lucicn 
Becker,  still  preoccupied  with  the  same  themes 
of  the  body,  but  now  more  boldly  stark.  The 
subject  of  fire  is  enriched  by  constant  refer¬ 
ences  to  memory,  to  the  pathos  of  human  con¬ 
dition,  after  the  manner  of  Eluard  (“Dire  un 
homme,  e’est  dresser  /  Unc  6chellc  contre  Ic 
vide”),  to  another  realm  “plus  soyeux,”  and 
with  occasional  echoes  of  Le  bateau  ivre 
(“rcssacs — marecs — houle — tourbillons — jc  fus 
cc  navirc — clouer — haler — clairon”).  The  oth¬ 
er  realm  is  sometimes  the  poet’s  body,  some¬ 
times  France,  and  the  poet  is  deeply  worried 
about  sleep,  death,  and  words.  One  may  sus¬ 
pect  autobiographical  materials  in  his  allu¬ 
sions  to  love.  Francis  ].  Carmody 

University  of  California 

Anthologie  des  pohtes  fran^ais  content po- 
rains.  IV,  V.  Paris.  Delagrave.  1958,  1959. 
527,  526  pages,  ill.  860  fr.  ca. 

The  famous  three-volume  anthology  compiled 
by  Gerard  Walch,  with  its  rich  sampling  of 
French  poetry  from  1866  to  the  First  World 
War,  has  long  been  out  of  print.  It  has  now 
been  republished  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 


of  two  more  volumes  which  bring  it  up  to 
date.  These  two  volumes,  edited  by  Pascal 
Bonetti,  follow  the  pattern  set  by  their  prede¬ 
cessors:  a  few  selected  pieces,  perhaps  three  or 
four  pages,  by  a  very  large  number  of  poets 
(162  of  them),  a  short  biographical  sketch  for 
each  one,  and  a  useful  bibliographical  notice. 
The  formula  allows  only  a  little  more  space 
to  major  |x>ets  than  to  minor  ones;  this  is  not 
the  place  to  look  for  the  representative  works 
of  Claudel  or  Apollinaire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  anthology  gives  wide-ranging  coverage  to 
the  whole  panorama  of  French  poetry.  The 
eighty  poets  presented  in  volume  four  are 
those  whose  first  works  appeared  in  the  jjeriod 
1890-1918,  such  as  Peguy,  Valery  Larbaud, 
and  Cocteau.  Those  of  volume  five,  authors 
who  began  publishing  after  1918,  include 
many  famous  names— Supervielle,  Eluard, 
Aragon,  Toulet — and  also  some  little-known 
figures  who  have  scarcely  embarked  on  their 
literary  careers.  This  anthology,  a  tribute  to 
the  vitality  of  modern  French  poetry,  makes 
delightful  reading  and  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
tool  for  reference.  Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Bruno  Durocher.  Proses.  Paris.  Haute- 
feuille.  1958.  163  pages. 

Proses  is  a  rather  hermetic  series  of  short  chap¬ 
ters  recounting  the  poet’s  preoccupations  as 
they  took  form  about  the  events  of  his  life;  his 
extreme  discretion  and  uncalculated  spontane¬ 
ity  hide  the  events  themselves  and  in  this  way 
render  the  confessions  almost  wholly  spiritual; 
from  the  preface  we  learn  of  his  birth  in  Kra¬ 
kow  in  1919  and  the  curse  laid  on  him  by  the 
Archbishop  in  1934.  The  texts,  largely  autono¬ 
mous,  arc  gathered  in  groups  such  as  Diction- 
naire  de  la  folie  1949  or  Carrousel  ipouvantable 
1950  or  Visites  insolites  1948,  achieving  a  unity 
of  inner  thought  outside  chronological  refer¬ 
ences.  The  style  is  didactic  rather  than  poetic, 
but  without  the  involuntary  effects  of  surrealist 
prose.  One  senses  a  profound  concern  for  these 
memories  as  the  critical  events  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  unburdening  of  a  serious  and  secret  mind, 
gathered  once  and  for  all  with  no  pretension. 
Durocher ’s  volume  of  verse  of  1956,  A  I’image 
de  V homme,  is  more  revelatory  of  his  mind  and 
includes  a  number  of  fine  detachable  pieces 
(for  example  pp.  113,  179,  221);  the  groups 
here  entitled  Le  bras  de  I’homme,  Mauthausen 
1939-1945  and  Uberti  noire  1945-1947  reveal 
the  moral  impact  of  the  war,  and  the  last  sec¬ 
tion,  Avant  la  liberation  1951-1956,  situates 
the  poet  today.  Francis  J.  Carmody 

University  of  California 
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**  Jean  Guehenno.  Sur  le  chemin  des 
hommes.  Paris.  Grasset.  1959.  229  pages. 
750  fr. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  six  recent  essays  on 
the  humanities  in  French  education,  on  re¬ 
thinking  and  reformulating  humanism,  on 
the  vocation  of  teaching,  on  the  modern  world 
in  general  and  how  a  revival  of  the  noblest  in 
eighteenth  century  thought  can  help  us  save  it. 
The  author  ranks  among  the  most  dedicated 
educators  of  France,  one  who  has  also  ob¬ 
served  other  continents  and  bears  witness  to 
the  urgency  of  ennobling  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  teaching  if  France  is  to  play  her  cultural 
role  in  Africa  intelligently.  A  son  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  himself,  a  liberal  to  whom  the  evolution 
of  socialism  and  of  Russia  in  the  last  three 
decades  has  brought  cruel  disillusionment, 
Guehenno  faces  the  tragic  plight  of  the  world 
today  with  some  pessimism.  But  he  is  never 
cynical;  he  does  not  lament  the  decadence  of 
his  contemporaries  or  their  surrender  to  the 
facility  of  mass  media.  He  wants  French  sec¬ 
ondary  education  to  be  reformed  with  less  lip 
service  paid  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  to  the 
desiccated  analysis  of  French  texts,  more  at¬ 
tention  granted  to  the  concrete  and  to  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  past  to  our  present  problems. 
Other  general  inspectors  of  French  secondary 
education  have  taken  issue  with  the  heretical 
ideas  of  their  colleague  Guehenno,  but  many  of 
us  in  this  country  shall  applaud  them.  The 
main  inspirers  of  Guchenno’s  liberal  faith  are 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  (on  whom  he  wrote  pene¬ 
trating  and  sympathetic  volumes),  Diderot 
and  Condorcet  who  are  only  today  finding 
their  true  public  in  a  France  which  now  leans 
upon  the  past  in  order  to  achieve,  with  giant 
strides,  a  true  cultural  and  technical  revolu¬ 
tion.  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

Henri  Massis.  Visages  des  idees  suivi  de  A 
contre-courant.  Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  331 
pages.  1,200  fr. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  book,  Massis,  an 
exponent  of  French  neo-Catholicism,  offers 
critical  studies  of  Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  Renan. 
The  essay  on  Pascal,  which  opposes  the  various 
“heresies”  engendered  by  the  Pensees,  is  often 
brilliant,  but,  for  someone  less  certain  about 
“ultimate  Truth”  than  the  author  is,  it  suffers 
from  a  tendency  to  subordinate  Pascal’s  reli¬ 
gious  genius  to  considerations  of  “doctrinal 
soundness.”  Massis  next  seeks  to  rehabilitate 
Bossuet,  esteemed  nowadays  mainly  for  his 
eloquence,  by  presenting  him  as  a  modern 
“Church  Father”;  but,  while  the  orthodoxy 


of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  is  easily  established,  it 
becomes  rather  difficult  to  show  how  he  en¬ 
riched  Christian  thought  other  than  biblio- 
graphically.  The  essay  on  Renan,  though  the 
most  ambitious,  remains  highly  controversial. 
The  latter’s  religious  outlook  is  perhaps  rightly 
described  as  a  vague  and  sentimental  idealism; 
but  the  author  is  wrong  in  imagining  that  such 
a  judgment  automatically  disposes  of  “Renan¬ 
ism,”  so  long  as  he  has  not  proved  that  dog¬ 
matic  faith  is  not,  in  its  turn,  a  collective  illu¬ 
sion. 

In  A  contre<ourant,  which  consists  of 
pensees  on  the  cultural  and  human  crisis  of 
our  time,  the  author’s  religious  beliefs  are  no 
longer  a  distorting  influence,  since  he  now 
speaks  for  himself,  and  about  problems  which, 
by  their  importance,  transcend  a  doctrinaire 
treatment.  Massis  blames  the  sinister  combi¬ 
nation  of  scientism  and  historicism  for  having 
brought  modern  civilization  to  the  brink  of 
self-destruction.  Even  for  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  Catholic  creed,  much  of  what  he 
says  will  seem  powerfully  stated,  deeply  rea¬ 
soned,  and,  unfortunately,  all  too  true. 

Aram  Vartanian 
U niversity  of  Minnesota 

Nicole  Vedres.  Paris,  le  ...  .  Paris.  Mer- 

cure  de  France.  1958.  222  pages.  600  fr. 
Chronicles  written  for  the  Mercure  de  France 
as  they  were  needed  from  month  to  month, 
quick  glances,  well  written,  adding  light 
touches  of  color  to  the  vast  picture  of  our 
changing  days.  Very  feminine,  very  Parisian 
too,  these  pages  have  their  charm  that  is  even 
enhanced  by  the  author’s  obvious  and  typical 
unwillingness  to  look  objectively  at  the  world 
beyond  the  city  limits  of  Paris. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

^  Henri  Perruchot.  La  vie  de  Van  Gogh. 

Paris.  Hachette.  1955.  394  pages.  900  fr. 

- La  vie  de  Cizanne.  Paris.  Hachette. 

1956.  432  pages.  900  fr. 

- La  vie  de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Paris. 

Hachette.  1958.  367  pages.  975  fr. 

The  author  who  launched  in  1949  his  appeal 
to  I’Epiphanisme  has  since  devoted  most  of 
his  writings  to  the  study  and  analysis  of  paint¬ 
ers  who  best  seem  to  express  with  their  brush 
strokes  the  torch  light  he  has  called  for.  Per¬ 
ruchot  gave  us  in  1948  a  Gauguin,  sa  vie  ar- 
dente  et  miserable  and  another  art  study  on  Le 
douanier  Rousseau  ( 1957).  It  is  commendable 
that  Hachette  has  entrusted  him  with  a  se¬ 
ries  on  painters  in  its  collection  Art  et  destin, 
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in  order  to  present  to  the  general  reader  con¬ 
scientious,  inspiring,  and  accurate  biographies. 
Perruchot  has  been  able  in  all  the  three  pub¬ 
lished  biographies — a  Vie  de  Manet  is  in  prep¬ 
aration — to  lx  as  truthful  and  documented  as 
is  conceivable.  He  made,  in  establishing  his 
portrayal,  good  use  of  previous  existing  biogra¬ 
phies  and  information,  analyses  of  their  works 
by  art  critics,  and  brings  to  the  reader  a  well- 
rounded  understanding  of  their  lives,  strug¬ 
gles,  and  achievements.  It  is  comforting  to  see 
that  he  avoided  the  sensationalism  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  surrounded  the  interest  in  Gauguin, 
Van  Gogh,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  con¬ 
cerned  himself,  with  humanism,  insight  and 
flair,  with  their  human  despairs  and  creative 
victories. 

Elena  Eels 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Patrick  Waldberg.  Max  Ernst.  Paris.  Pau- 

vert.  1958.  445  pages,  ill.  12,000  fr. 

Max  Ernst — German,  Frenchman,  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  veritable  Homme  100  Tetes,  conjurer  of 
the  subconscious,  explorer  of  the  irrational, 
much  married  (once  to  Peggy  Guggenheim), 
pioneer  painter  of  Dada  and  Surrealism — is 
the  somewhat  elusive  subject  of  Patrick  Wald- 
berg’s  sympathetic  and  intelligent  biography. 
Waldberg  uses  the  Freudian  approach,  but 
does  not  insist  too  much  on  it — ^thank  Heaven! 
There  is  a  gay  and  insouciant  quality  in  much 
of  Ernst’s  work  which  ought  not  to  be  smoth¬ 
ered  by  weighty  explanation  and  historical 
commentary.  The  biographical  part  is  tactfully 
handled,  and  some  interesting  and  intimate 
aspects  of  Dada  and  early  Surrealism  are  re¬ 
vealed.  A  charming  and  informative  book, 
excellently  written  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Encyclopidie  de  la  musique.  I.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1958.  718  pages,  ill. 

This  lavishly  presented  and  illustrated  encyclo¬ 
pedia  published  under  the  direction  of  Fran¬ 
cois  Michel,  Francois  Lesure,  and  Vladimir 
Fedorov,  and  an  impressive  galerie  of  contrib¬ 
utors  and  composer-patrons  strives  to  serve  in 
the  field  of  music  appreciation  and  attempts  to 
give  a  more  personal  touch  of  avant-garde  ap¬ 
proach  to  musicology.  Three  volumes  are 
planned  and  outlined  for  publication.  The  first 
two  hundred  pages  of  Volume  I  are  composed 
of  a  “Livre  d’Or”  with  pxirtraits  of  leading 
modern  composers,  facsimiles  of  their  compo¬ 
sitions,  writings  on  music  by  literary  person¬ 


alities  like  Martin  Heidegger  and  W.  H.  Au¬ 
den,  and  a  “Guide”  to  more  technical  and  edu¬ 
cational  information  which  carries  some  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  radio,  festivals,  music  publish¬ 
ers,  etc.  In  its  “Avertissement”  the  publishers 
state  their  hope  that  this  three- volume  publi¬ 
cation  will  initiate  the  demand  for  a  series  ded¬ 
icated  to  specified  aspects  and  disciplines  out¬ 
lined  in  a  volume  de  synthise.  At  this  stage 
such  an  ambitious  project  has  to  be  compli¬ 
mented;  Volume  I  is  a  good  promise.  Compe¬ 
tent  contributors  and  the  attractive  presenta¬ 
tion  make  this  publication  an  addition  to 
Grove  and  Die  Musik  in  Geschichte  und  Ge- 
genwart  d  la  f  ran  false. 

Elena  Eels 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

**  Marcel  Landowski.  Honegger.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1957.  192  pages,  ill.  390  fr. 

The  life,  times,  works,  and  opinions  of  Artur 
Honegger  are  capably  described  in  this  small, 
attractive  book.  Though  a  man  of  great  in¬ 
dependence,  Honegger  was  not  insensitive  to 
the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  World  Wars.  They  have  left 
their  imprint  on  many  of  his  works.  At  the 
start  of  his  career,  he  occupied  a  kind  of 
avant-garde  position,  which  he  owed  to  his 
membership  in  the  group  of  the  Six.  However, 
the  conservative  traits  in  his  character  and  in 
his  music  became  predominant  with  the  years, 
and  he  later  was  even  considered  a  reactionary 
by  many  of  his  younger  colleagues. 

Landowski,  himself  a  composer,  tries  to 
keep  an  objective  viewpoint  and  evaluates 
Honegger’s  music  in  a  workmanlike  fashion. 
It  becomes  evident  from  numerous  quotations 
that  physical  deterioration  must  have  influ¬ 
enced  Honegger’s  more  and  more  bitter  and 
pessimistic  outlook  on  the  future  of  music  and 
musicians,  though  he  himself  had  hardly  any 
reason  for  complaint.  Only  time  can  tell  to 
what  extent  he  was  right  and  how  much  his 
own  work  will  be  affected. 

Interesting  illustrations,  musical  examples, 
and  a  discography  enhance  the  value  of  this 
new  volume  of  the  excellent  collection  Sol- 
figes. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Pierre  Ducasse.  Les  techniques  et  le  philo- 
sophe.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1958.  xv  -J-  176  pages.  800  fr. 

In  this  closely  written  short  book,  Ducasse, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Besan<jon,  deals 
with  the  problem  posed  to  the  philosopher  and 
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to  humanity  in  general,  by  the  spread,  in 
depth  as  well  as  in  width,  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  danger  is  that  man  might  very  well 
be  taken  over  by  his  works  and  become  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  process.  The  excesses  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution,  militarism,  and  advertising 
are  mentioned  as  examples. 

The  book  starts  with  a  chapter  entitled, 
“The  Challenge  of  Technical  Knowledge”: 
Both  the  nature  of  the  challenge  and  the  course 
of  action  required  from  the  philosopher  are 
carefully  discussed.  Next  comes  a  description 
of  the  various  kinds  of  technical  knowledge 
and  their  uses:  Among  them  the  author  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  scientist,  the  engineer,  the  pure¬ 
ly  technical  man,  the  expert,  and  the  techno¬ 
crat.  Finally,  the  author  suggests  an  executive 
committee  of  technical  people  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  which  through  intellectual  and  moral 
cooperation  would  indicate  ways  to  bring  more 
balance  and  justice  in  the  evolution  of  our 
civilization.  Although  the  style  of  this  book 
is  not  conducive  to  easy  reading,  the  reader 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  thoroughness  and 
the  breadth  of  the  discussion. 

C.  A.  Desoer 
University  of  California 

Alfred  Weber,  Denis  Huisman.  Tableau 
de  la  philosophie  content poraine.  Paris. 
Fischbacher.  1957.  664  pages.  3,150  fr. 

This  comprehensive  work  is  part  of  the  series 
Histoire  de  la  philosophie  europienne  by  the 
late  Alfred  Weber,  the  great  historian  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  This  volume,  a  result  of  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  more  than  eighty  well-known  philoso¬ 
phers,  has  been  completed  and  re-edited  by  the 
eminent  Professor  Etenis  Huisman.  It  is  a  verit¬ 
able  Who's  Who  in  the  field  of  Western  phil¬ 
osophy.  It  covers  the  last  one  hundred  years. 
The  book  is  arranged  partially  according  to 
national  patterns  of  thought,  each  country  be¬ 
ing  discussed  separately.  There  are  also  spe¬ 
cial  sections  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  in 
which  each  group  of  sciences  is  analyzed.  The 
work  is  alive,  picturesque,  and  the  unavoidable 
syntheses  made  are  powerful,  brilliant,  and  ef¬ 
fective.  The  writing  is  absolutely  free  from 
pedantry.  Many  philosophers  are  discussed, 
reference  to  whom  can  hardly  be  found  any¬ 
where  else.  The  index  alone  boasts  of  more 
than  1,500  names.  The  reviewer  has  not  seen 
for  years  a  work  of  similar  breadth  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  or  country. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 


^  Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J.  Paradoxes.  Suivi  de 
Nouveaux  paradoxes.  Paris.  Seuil.  New 
ed.,  1959.  191  pages. 

This  expanded  edition  of  pbre  Lubac’s  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  human  spirit  assumes  Pascalian 
dimensions  as  the  author  weighs  paradoxes 
arising  from  his  reflections  about  faith,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  the  New  Testament.  For  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  constantly  with  man’s  relationship  to 
his  God,  his  universe,  and  himself.  The  topics 
treated  most  frequently  are,  of  course,  peculiar 
to  the  Catholic  creed,  but  their  catholicity 
makes  their  meaning  accessible  to  any  thought¬ 
ful  member  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition. 
Pere  Lubac  demonstrates  clearly  that  speculat¬ 
ing  upon  Christian  beliefs  and  values  by  means 
of  the  paradox  is  an  apt  and  fruitful  device. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Colette.  Lettres  a  Helene  Picard.  Claude 
Pichois,  ed.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1958.  233 
pages  4  plates.  1,450  fr. 

This  is  the  first  to  appear  of  a  series  of  Co¬ 
lette’s  correspondence,  painstakingly  edited  by 
Claude  Pichois. 

The  exchange  of  letters  with  the  poet, 
Helene  Picard,  is  the  history  of  a  friendship. 
Colette  took  her  assistant  on  Le  Matin  under 
her  wing  from  the  first,  encouraging  and  en¬ 
dorsing  her  literary  efforts,  inviting  her  to 
Brittany  for  vacations  and,  in  general,  adding 
color  and  variety  to  her  life.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  reflects  all  this  and  much  more  up  to 
Helene’s  death  in  1945. 

Naturally,  Colette’s  letters,  written  in  her 
inimitable  style,  give  a  running  commentary 
on  her  own  complex  affairs  during  that  period. 

Margaret  Hors  field 
University  of  Kentucky 

**  Diderot  &  Falconet.  Le  pour  et  le  contre. 
Yves  Benot,  ed.  Editeurs  Fran^ais  R^unis. 
1958.  384  pages  +  7  plates.  1,350  fr. 

This  volume  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  al¬ 
ready  considerable  list  of  Diderot  texts  which, 
during  recent  years,  have  appeared  in  much 
improved  versions.  The  polemic  with  Fal¬ 
conet  on  the  judgment  of  posterity,  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  the  art  historian,  repre¬ 
sents  basically  an  impassioned  attempt  by 
Diderot  to  “humanize”  his  materialism  by 
suffusing  it  with  overtones  of  “historical  tran¬ 
scendence.”  This  phase  of  his  thought  re¬ 
mained  somewhat  garbled  and  obscure  be¬ 
cause,  until  now.  Falconet’s  letters  were  not 
made  availab  e  alongside  Diderot’s.  In  at  last 
publishing  the  complete  correspondence  (sub- 
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title:  Correspondance  polimique  sur  le  respect 
de  la  posteriti,  Pline  et  les  anciens  qui  ont 
parli  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture),  Benot  has 
utilized  the  newly  discovered  manuscript  of 
the  Ponds  Vandeul,  which  contains  Diderot’s 
final  (if  unfinished)  revisions.  Benot’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  important  eighteenth-century 
work,  though  not  quite  definitive,  is  supported 
throughout  by  solid  and  imaginative  scholar¬ 
ship.  Besides  extensive  notes,  variants,  and 
“pieces  annexes,”  it  includes  a  long  Introduc¬ 
tion  which  clarifies,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
various  knotty  problems — biographical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  textual  in  nature — that  surround 
the  Diderot-Falconet  controversy. 

Aram  Vartanian 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Franz  Hellens.  Documents  secrets  (1905- 
1956).  Histoire  sentimentale  de  mes  livres 
et  de  quelques  amitiis.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1958.  413  pages.  1,350  fr. 

The  title  is  justified  in  that  it  indicates  that 
parts  of  the  book  will  leave  the  uninitiated 
reader  guessing  as  to  what  the  author  is  driv¬ 
ing  at.  There  is  nothing  which  he  might  have 
reason  to  conceal.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
he  uses  a  cryptic  manner.  The  novel,  Milusine, 
written  in  1917  and  published  in  1920,  baffled 
the  publishers  no  less  than  the  critics.  Docu¬ 
ments  secrets  offers  a  kind  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  autobiography.  As  such  it  is  the 
logical  conclusion  to  his  work.  “Tous  mes 
livres  son  lies  ^  ma  vie,”  he  says,  and  again: 
"L’homme  de  soixante  ans  est  le  livre  ou  j’ai 
mis  le  plus  secret  mais  le  plus  vrai  de  ma  biog- 
raphie  r^elle.”  The  first  part  of  Documents 
secrets  appeared  in  1931.  It  is  now  slightly  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged.  There  are  occasional 
traces  of  bitterness:  Few  Belgian  men  of  let¬ 
ters  have  received  their  due  meed  of  honor  in 
their  homeland.  Hellens  writes:  “Je  me  suis 
tou  jours  senti  exil^  dans  mon  propre  pays.”  He 
declares  that  the  title  of  one  of  his  collections 
of  short  stories,  R^aliti^s  jantastiques,  sets  the 
tone  for  all  his  fiction  and  poetry.  There  are 
large  vestiges  in  his  latest  work.  He  avows 
anew  his  admiration  for  Poe,  while  making  a 
distinction:  “Le  fantastique  de  Poe  procMe  de 
I’inconnu  au  connu,  de  I’irr^el  au  r6el;  mon 
elan,  au  contraire,  part  de  la  realit^  pour  abou- 
tir  au  fantastique.” 

Among  the  liveliest  of  the  portraits  of  celeb¬ 
rities  are  those  of  Isadora  Duncan  and  her 
young  husband,  the  Russian  poet  Essenine, 
both  of  whom  he  knew  personally.  Admira¬ 
tion  was  mutual  and  he  translated  by  request 
a  volume  of  Essenine’s  poetry.  Documents  se¬ 


crets  stresses  the  subjective  inspiration  of  most 
of  the  author’s  work.  Doubtless  it  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  task  of  his  future  biographers. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

^  Yolanda  Terenzio.  Quatre  cent  treize 
jours.  Paris.  Mondiales.  1958.  271  pages. 
This  autobiography  of  a  young  Greek  wom¬ 
an,  a  member  of  the  Resistance  movement,  re¬ 
creates  for  us  the  hard-to-believe  nightmare  of 
Vienna  during  1944-45.  Deported  to  Austria, 
the  author  describes  in  detail  the  mind-destroy¬ 
ing  daily  toil  in  the  women’s  prisons  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  idea  of  survival  at  any 
price  becomes  the  master  value  of  her  exist¬ 
ence.  When  the  Russian  troops  finally  “libe¬ 
rate”  Vienna,  the  biographer  regains  her  lib¬ 
erty,  and  her  eyewitness  reports  make  fasci¬ 
nating  reading. 

Though  quite  a  number  of  similar  works 
have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  hostilities, 
this  account  is  outstanding  insofar  as  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  human  dignity  transcends  all  the  fear 
and  anguish  described  here. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

^  R.  L.  Bruckberger.  La  Republique  amiri- 
caine.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  360  pages. 
950  fr. 

A  well  known  and  picturesque  figure  in  the 
Parisian  world  of  letters,  this  Dominican  has 
been  living  in  this  country  for  several  years 
and,  making  the  best  of  his  stay  on  American 
soil,  he  stepped  into  de  Tocqueville’s  foot¬ 
steps,  appraising  American  democracy  and  its 
role  in  modern  history  as  the  great  counterpart 
of  the  Marxian  attempt  at  social  life.  Bruck¬ 
berger  sees  both  giant  enterprises  as  social  uto¬ 
pias,  i.e.,  as  the  endeavor  to  put  theory  into 
practice.  Thus  the  Puritans  created  the  Bible 
commonwealth.  All  great  American  public 
figures  have  been  animated  with  the  same  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  that  imbued  the  founding  fath¬ 
ers.  Tiie  latest,  but  perhaps  most  important  of 
these  idealists  was  Henry  Ford,  who  in  Bruck- 
berger’s  opinion  realized  a  greater  revolution 
by  creating  the  eight  hour,  five-dollar  day  than 
Lenin  did  in  the  Russian  October  Revolution. 
Henry  Ford  appears  in  this  book  as  the  great 
anti-Marxist. 

Bruckberger  sees  in  American  democracy 
the  victory  of  the  puritan  utopia  over  slavery 
and  the  oligarchy  of  the  rich. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 


Books  in  German 

( For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  "Headliners") 

**  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Ausgewdhlte  Museum  in  Neissc,  is  thoroughly  familiar  not 
Werke  in  zwei  Banden.  Rudolf  Hirsch,  only  with  the  Eichendorff  literature  but  also 
ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957,  1958.  with  the  Eichendorff  country  and  its  history 
775, 765  pages.  48  dm.  and  culture,  of  which  he  writes  with  nostalgic 

The  stature  of  the  poet  Hofmannsthal  emerges  love.  He  presents  an  intimate  portrait,  rich  in 
now  thirty  years  after  his  death  as  one  of  the  detail,  of  the  poet,  from  whose  works,  diaries, 
most  important  phenomena  in  German  letters  and  letters  he  quotes  copiously,  perhaps  too 
in  the  early  twentieth  century.  More  than  copiously  (nearly  a  third  of  the  text  consists 
Hauptmann  or  Thomas  Mann,  Hofmanns-  of  excerpts).  This  is  no  critical  biography, 
thal  stands  in  the  succession  of  Goethe  with  a  however,  and  the  student  of  German  Roman¬ 
literary  work  well  rounded  in  drama  and  ticism  who  seeks  stimulating  analyses  and  in- 
lyrical  poems,  in  novel  and  critical  essay,  as  terpretations  or  a  critical  revaluation  of 
well  as  in  the  great  art  of  literary  translation  Eichendorff’s  creative  writings  will  not  find 
and  adaptation.  The  new  large  Hofmannsthal  them  here.  A  valuable  part  of  the  attractive, 
edition  of  the  Fischer  Verlag,  still  in  progress  well-printed  volume  is  a  life  of  the  poet  in 
and  well  prepared  by  Herbert  Steiner,  will  pre-  pictures.  In  addition  to  the  index  and  notes 
serve  Hofmannsthal’s  entire  work  for  posterity,  on  the  illustrations,  there  are  two  helpful  sup- 
However  the  need  for  a  handy  edition  of  the  plements:  a  chronology  of  the  poet’s  life  and  a 
main  works  of  the  poet  was  pressing.  Here  bibliography.  Gerd  Gillhoff 

Rudolf  Hirsch’s  very  handsome  new  thin  paper  Randolph-Macon  College 

edition  in  two  volumes  fills  a  long-felt  gap. 

Volume  I  gives  a  large  number  of  poems,  sev-  M  Lu  Ssiin.  Morgenbliiten  —  abends  ge- 
eral  dramas  and  comedies;  volume  II  brings  pjliickt.  Fine  Auswahl  aus  seinem  Werl^. 

the  stories  and  novel  fragments  and  an  excel-  Johanna  Herzfeldt,  ed.  &  tr.  Berlin.  Riit- 

lent  cross-section  of  forty  years  of  essayistic  ten  &  Lx)ening.  1958.748  pages.  18.90  dm. 
and  critical  writing.  Every  selection  must  have  Borrowing  the  title  of  a  collection  of  his  youth- 
some  shortcoming  for  the  friends  of  the  poet  ful  memoirs  published  in  1927,  this  volume  of- 
who  might  ask  why  just  the  “Tod  des  Tizian’’  fers  a  generous  and  well<hosen  selection  from 
was  printed  while  “Tor  und  Tod’’  was  omit-  the  writings  of  Lu  Hsiin  (1881-1936),  the  out- 
ted,  or  why  Ariadne  and  Helena  found  space  standing  writer  of  twcntieth<entury  China, 
and  not  the  most  charming  of  all  Hofmanns-  Included  arc  short  stories  from  the  collections, 
thal  operatic  creations,  the  But  Na-han  (Call  to  Arms)  and  Fang-huang 

these  arc  minor  objections;  having  a  handy  (Wanderings),  including  his  best-known, 
and  popular  Hofmannsthal  selection  is  very  The  True  Story  of  Ah  Q,  all  trenchant  ex- 
gratifying.  The  editor  refrained  modestly  pressions  of  his  disgust  and  despair  at  the  so- 
from  any  introduction  or  short  biography  cial  problems  of  China  after  the  Revolution  of 
which  might  have  been  helpful  for  readers  not  1911,  his  prose  poems  collected  under  the  title 
familiar  with  Hofmannsthal’s  life  and  work.  (ITiW  Grarr),  the  reminiscences  pub- 

The  edition  itself,  excellently  printed  in  Mono-  lished  under  the  title  of  the  present  volume, 
type  Wallbaum,  is  an  important  tool  for  the  and  a  group  of  representative  essays  on  lit- 
Hofmannsthal  revaluation  of  our  time.  crary,  artistic,  and  social  problems.  A  concise 

Walter  H.  Perl  biography  of  Lu  Hsiin  is  given  in  a  postscript, 
Marshall  College  and  explanatory  notes  arc  provided  for  the  un¬ 
familiar  names  and  terms  in  the  translations. 
**  Willibald  Kohler.  Joseph  von  Fichendorff.  John  L.  Bishop 

Augsburg.  Obcrschlesischer  Heimatverlag.  Harvard  University 

1957.  275  pages  -f-  25  plates.  9.50  dm. 

Kohler’s  biography  of  the  German  Romanti-  **  Tcut  Riesc.  Das  englische  Frbe  in  der 
cist,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  amerihanischen  Literatur.  Bochum-Lan- 

1958,  is  a  well-written  tribute  to  the  poet  on  gcndrecr.  Poppinghaus.  1958.  xiii  -|-  240 

the  occasion  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  pages.  25  dm. 

of  his  death.  The  author,  himself  an  Upper  This  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  early 
Silesian,  who  formerly  headed  the  Eichendorff  national  American  literature  examines  the 
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half-century  ending  about  the  year  1830, 
though  it  treats  some  aspects  of  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  decades.  Its  author  has  made  use  of  the 
best  American  libraries  and  enjoyed  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  many  prominent  American  scholars; 
his  point  of  view  and  his  conclusions  are,  how¬ 
ever,  those  of  a  foreign  observer  competently 
analyzing  and  evaluating  his  materials.  This 
objectivity  has  served  him  well  in  his  compari¬ 
son  of  native  and  foreign  sources  and  elements 
in  our  literature  and  in  his  evaluation  of  their 
comparative  importance  for  our  nascent  lit¬ 
erature.  He  contributes  a  revealing  chapter  on 
the  relations  of  American  speech  to  American 
literary  development.  Besides  studying  the 
often-discussed  figures  like  Irving  and  Coofjer, 
he  throws  much  light  on  authors  too  little  con¬ 
sidered  such  as  Dennie,  Brackenridge,  Tyler, 
and  Paulding.  If  he  does  not  arrive  at  any 
startlingly  new  conclusions,  he  does  throw 
brighter  illumination  upon  some  matters 
which  our  unavoidable  nearness  to  the  mate¬ 
rials  has  somewhat  befogged  to  our  vision; 
and  his  agreement  on  many  matters  lends 
American  scholars  the  support  of  a  disinterest¬ 
ed  observer. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
U niversity  of  0/(lahoma 

**  Friedrich  Schiller.  Gesammelte  WerJ^e  in 
fiinf  Banden.  Reinhold  Netolitzky,  ed. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1955,  1955,  1959, 
1958,  1958.  640,  624,  616,  562,  622  pages. 
7.80  dm.  ea. 

The  completion  of  this  popular  edition  has 
been  successfully  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
world-wide  celebrations  of  Schiller’s  two- 
hundredth  birthday  anniversary,  although  it 
was  originally  planned  as  an  offering  on  the 
occasion  of  the  poet’s  one  hundred  fiftieth 
death-date  anniversary:  “Vivos  voco.  Mortuos 
plango’’  applied  to  the  publishing  trade. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  this 
collected  works  edition  is  inclusive  enough 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  complete  works 
edition,  at  least  as  far  as  the  non-specialized 
general  reader  is  concerned.  The  dramas  (all 
of  them,  including  the  fragments)  take  up 
half  of  the  space  of  the  five  volumes;  they  are 
followed  by  the  Gedichte,  Erzdhlungen,  and 
the  most  important  of  Schiller’s  writings  on 
history,  art,  and  philosophy  in  discriminating 
selection.  The  collection,  furthermore,  is  not 
without  scholarly  merit,  as  the  compiler  offers 
a  critically  revised  text  based  on  first  editions 
and,  indeed,  on  the  Nationalausgabe.  Presen¬ 
tation  and  print  are  soberly  pleasant,  the  price 


is  truly  befitting  a  popular  edition.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  at  the  writing  of  this  re¬ 
view,  the  Bertelsmann  Schiller  edition  has  al¬ 
ready  s  urpassed  a  printing  of  80,000  copies. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Friedrich  Schreyvogl.  Grillparzers  Werke. 
2  vols.  Salzburg.  Bergland.  1958. 959, 1,007 
pages.  35  dm. 

Another  set  in  this  fine  series  of  “Bergland- 
Buch-Klassiker”!  For  anyone  except  the  Grill- 
parzer  specialist,  who  must  have  the  “Wiener 
Ausgabe’’  with  all  its  critical  apparatus  and 
variants,  this  edition  is  more  than  adequate. 
All  the  major  dramas  and  stories  are  included 
plus  the  “Esther”  fragment,  the  “Faust,”  “Me- 
lusina,”  “Hannibal”  scenes,  the  bulk  of  the 
diaries,  the  autobiography,  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  of  documents,  letters,  critical  writings, 
and  more.  Twice  as  many  selections  of  his  po¬ 
ems  are  included  as  in  a  similar  thin-paper 
edition.  The  illustrations  and  the  critical  eval¬ 
uations  of  Grillparzer  and  his  work  by  his 
contemporaries  as  well  as  later  scholars,  and 
special  well  documented  chapters  on  “Grill¬ 
parzer  und  die  Frauen”  and  “Grillparzer  und 
Beethoven”  supplement  the  actual  writings  of 
the  poet.  This  edition  can  be  recommended  to 
scholars  and  advanced  students. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Hans  Schwarz,  ed.  Freiheit  und  Wiirde. 
Aus  Schillers  Wert^en  und  Briefen.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Von  Schroder.  1959.  255  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

This  small  volume  contains  a  number  of  se¬ 
lections  from  Schiller’s  works  and  letters  un¬ 
der  the  following  headings:  “Anwalt  der 
Menschheit”;  “Der  Dichter  und  die  Revolu¬ 
tion”;  “Eine  asthetische  Theorie”;  “Die  Welt 
der  Briiderlichkeit”;  “Die  Frauen”;  “Um  die 
Ordnung  der  Dinge.” 

The  editor  succeeds  in  raising  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  Schiller’s  real  intentions,  goals,  and 
visions.  His  carefully  chosen  passages  are 
bound  to  bring  readers  back  to  more  or  all  of 
Schiller’s  writings. 

Especially  well  done  are  the  sections  called 
“Der  Dichter  und  die  Revolution”  and  “Eine 
asthetische  Theorie”  and  the  introductions  to 
them.  In  them  Schiller  is  shown  to  be  the 
poete  engagi  who  strives  and  fights  on  the 
highest  artistic  level  for  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  humanity. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  editor’s  effective  use 
of  Schiller’s  letters,  quotations  from  which 
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often  throw  light  on  certain  aspects  of  Schil¬ 
ler’s  work. 

This  is  a  most  rewarding  and  attractive 
book.  Erich  A.  Albrecht 

Tulane  University 

**  Will  Berthold.  Etappe  Paris.  Munchen. 
Siiddeutscher  Verlag.  1958.  304  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

Berthold’s  latest  book  might  be  laid  aside  as 
merely  another  Gesellschaftsroman  without 
much  art  or  depth,  if  it  were  not  for  its  honest 
effort  to  expose  the  excesses  of  plush  living 
back  of  the  lines,  the  underhanded  profiteering 
by  highranking  officials  during  the  German 
occupation  of  France.  Even  so  the  plot  remains 
shallow,  and  the  style,  because  of  the  excessive 
use  of  literary  antipodes  (“Zwei,  deren  Ach- 
tung  Hass,  und  deren  Hass  Achtung  war”) 
appears  forced.  Historical  inaccuracies,  like  a 
Normandy  invasion  date  of  June  4th,  should 
have  been  rectified  by  the  editors,  together  with 
misspellings  (allemandes  for  German  sol¬ 
diers). 

More  authentic  are  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  Paris,  and  of  French  Resistance  fighters  on 
the  prowl  in  the  blacked-out  streets  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  The  love  story  between  the  French 
girl  Simone  and  Bert,  the  German  Luftwaffe 
captain,  while  not  wholly  convincing,  never¬ 
theless  achieves  the  essential  purpose  of  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  author’s  belief  that  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  can  be  found  across  the  barriers  of  na¬ 
tional  enmity.  Howard  Reiner 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

®  Robert  Burkner.  Denn  ich  bin  ein  Mensch 
gewesen.  Emsdetten.  Lcchte.  1958.  618 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

In  this  novel,  the  seventy-year-old  author  and 
actor  pays  tribute  “to  the  memory  of  the  great¬ 
est  German  actor,”  Ludwig  Devrient:  a  man 
whose  dramatic  life  story,  in  many  respects, 
reminds  the  reader  of  John  Barrymore.  Alco¬ 
hol  played  a  more  important  part  in  his  life 
than  anything  else — in  fact,  the  word  “Sekt” 
(for  champagne)  is  one  of  his  creations;  and 
the  imaginative  poet,  composer,  and  painter 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (who  last  but  not  least  was 
also  an  alcohol  expert),  is  depicted  as  his  only 
true  friend.  Ludwig  Devrient  lived  from  1784 
till  1832;  he  was  unsurpassed  as  interpreter  of 
Shakespeare.  Many  members  of  his  family 
have  also  been  famous  in  theater  and  music 
circles — e.g.,  his  nephews  Eduard,  Emil,  and 
Karl,  and  his  great  nephew  Otto. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


**  Karlheinz  Deschner.  Florem  ohne  Sonne. 

Munchen.  List.  1958.  128  pages.  9.80  dm. 
This  remarkable  book,  with  but  a  minute  sem¬ 
blance  of  plot  and  Just  a  few  nameless  charac¬ 
ters,  seeks  in  its  major  theme  an  answer  to  the 
vital  question:  What  is  life?  The  young  writ¬ 
er,  who  has  chosen  the  ich  form  to  reminisce 
dramatically  on  his  wartime  experiences,  often 
in  the  so-called  “Lanzer”  language,  coarse  yet 
unmistakably  clear  and  with  an  earthly  real¬ 
ism,  places  his  novel  paradoxically  in  an  almost 
classical  setting  of  postwar  cosmopolitan  Italy. 
But  not  just  setting  and  content  are  presented 
in  sharp  contrast.  The  entire  story  is  filled 
with  such  a  realistic  dualism  that  it  cannot 
always  be  comprehended  by  reason  yet  it  will 
be  understood  intuitively  and  vicariously.  Side 
by  side  the  reader  will  find:  the  naivete  of 
hopeful  love  vs.  the  disillusionment  of  every¬ 
day  life;  harmonious  beauty  vs.  the  din  of  war; 
nostalgic  memories  at  once  beautiful  yet  pain¬ 
fully  obscene.  And  all  this  is  overshadowed  by 
narrative  intermezzos  which  dramatize  our 
conventional  ethics  and  shatter  the  respect  for 
all  human  standards. 

The  author  does  not  illustrate  his  train  of 
thought  through  action  and  plot.  His  reflec¬ 
tions  are  solely  thought  and  remain,  therefore, 
in  his  own  words,  Dramen  des  Gehirns.  The 
real  essence  of  life,  Deschner  concludes,  is 
Intensitdt  der  Erinnerung.  “Do  you  know  that 
everything  one  has  forgotten  has  never  been,” 
he  tells  the  reader.  To  reconcile  the  past  with 
the  present,  this  is  the  author’s  greatest  long¬ 
ing.  Yet  he  cannot  divorce  himself  from  the 
cleavage  between  personality  and  time.  Now 
more  than  ever  before  it  is  das  Ewig  Weibliche 
which,  according  to  the  author,  can  bring 
peace  and  harmony  to  men  •'4  thus  reconcile 
time  with  memory,  i.e.,  tl.,  :rnal  with  the 
ego. 

In  his  wife  the  narrator  finds  this  reconcili¬ 
ation.  She  rejoices  with  childlike  wonder  and 
hers  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  looking 
upon  her  face,  he  recognizes  in  her  the  con¬ 
summation  and  salvation  of  mankind.  “I  saw 
her  eyes,  these  peaceful  eyes  which  slowly  were 
filling  with  sadness  .  .  .  and  with  her  I  saw 
Filippo  Lippi’s  Virgin  and  also  the  Venus  of 
Botticelli  and  the  face  of  my  mother,  and  they 
all  became  one.” 

J.  W.  Dyck 
Waterloo  College  (Ontario) 

**  Ingeborg  Drewitz.  Der  Anstoss.  Bremen. 

Schiinemann.  1958.  242  pages.  13.80  dm. 
This  is  the  first  novel  of  a  gifted  Berlin  au¬ 
thor  known  for  her  plays  and  radio  skits.  Its 
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opening  scene  is  extremely  effective:  Among 
the  morning  crowds  at  the  Berlin  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  a  man  in  a  “pepper  and  salt  coat”  emer¬ 
ges,  throws  himself  under  an  oncoming  train; 
what  is  left  of  his  body  is  swiftly  picked  up 
by  somber-faced  guards,  while  on  the  platform 
a  young  accountant,  eye  witness  of  the  desper¬ 
ate  act,  realizes  that  his  own  world,  the  “seven 
day,  work  day”  world,  is  shattered.  In  the 
nameless,  voiceless  indifference  that  surrounds 
men  in  large  cities,  he  feels  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  Hght:  to  find  out  what  brought  this 
man  to  his  end.  He  has  some  close  friends;  to¬ 
gether  they  set  out  to  reconstruct  his  motives. 
They  learn  that  the  man  was  a  self-styled  social 
worker  who  had  lost  his  other  job,  and  who,  a 
kind  of  modern  saint,  went  on  his  own  to  help 
people  in  need.  A  prostitute  had  been  his  com¬ 
mon-law  wife;  they  had  a  child.  In  trying  to 
unravel  the  riddle,  they  stumble  upon  an  even 
greater  one;  this  wife,  accused  of  the  murder 
of  the  sickly  child,  prefers  accepting  a  verdict 
of  penal  servitude  to  defending  herself;  she 
does  not  wish  his  name  and  reputation  to  be  in¬ 
volved.  The  possible  real  culprit,  their  land¬ 
lady,  a  petty,  jealous,  self-righteous  and  per¬ 
haps  crazy  nurse,  is  allowed  to  remain  unde¬ 
tected.  Is  the  author’s  skepticism  so'  deep- 
rooted  that  she  has  no  faith  in  “postwar  jus¬ 
tice,”  or  did  she  earnestly  try  to  write  the 
“Christian”  novel  which  Gide  (as  mentioned 
in  the  motto  of  the  book)  held  to  be  impos¬ 
sible? 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Drei  Hauser  am  Meer. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1958.  402  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

An  exploration  of  conscience,  Edschmid’s  lat¬ 
est  novel  is  mainly  a  dialogue  between  two 
lovers,  a  German  writer  and  film  director  and 
a  girl  from  Israel.  The  theme  of  self-identifi¬ 
cation  and  belonging  is  implicit  in  much  of 
this  dialogue,  and  relates  explicitly  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  German’s  responsibility,  while  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Second  World  War,  for  a 
crime  committed  against  a  group  of  civilians 
in  Italy.  National  differences  and  particularly 
the  problem  of  being  German  are  underlined. 
In  contrast  to  the  seriousness  of  conscience 
and  love,  Edschmid  depicts  the  easy-going 
charm  of  the  international  set  at  play  on  the 
Italian  Mediterranean. 

Siegfried  B.  Pul(^nat 
University  of  California  at  Davis 


**  Gerd  Gaiser.  Gib  acht  in  Domokpsch. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  1959.  339  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

This  collection  of  short  stories,  over  half  of 
which  have  been  published  previously,  appears 
as  a  sp>ecial  edition  in  the  series  Die  Bucher  der 
Neunzehn.  If  Gaiser’s  earlier  tales  give  us  in¬ 
timate  glimpses  of  the  war  years  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  postwar  period,  the  stories  appearing  in 
print  here  for  the  first  time  are  usually  timeless 
in  their  approach  and  deal  with  eternal  human 
relationships.  The  world  of  Gaiser  is  out  of 
joint,  mainly  because  society  has  been  atom¬ 
ized,  and  man  has  lost  his  social  values.  How¬ 
ever,  by  performing  small  acts  of  service  and 
by  learning  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted, 
the  characters  in  these  stories  gradually  lose 
their  apathy  and  find  a  way  out  of  despair. 
Gaiser  is  a  very  talented  writer.  His  language 
is  instinctively  plastic  and  concrete;  it  is  fac¬ 
tual  and  devoid  of  any  sentimentality. 

Mark^  O.  Kistler 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Heinz  Gnade.  Kaust.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 

19‘'8.  183  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  jacket  of  this  volume  quotes  a  letter  from 
the  author  who  wrote  (in  your  reviewer’s 
translation):  “.  .  .  when  writing  the  Kaust  it 
has  been  my  ambition  to  bring  to  the  market 
the  most  stupid  book  of  the  year”  ( das 
diimmste  Buck  des  Jahres). 

Kaust  is  a  grotesque  and  extravagant  per¬ 
sonality  created  by  a  new  writer  who  apparent¬ 
ly  had  hoped  to  achieve  something  by  imitat¬ 
ing  a  style  that  attempted  to  represent  a  me¬ 
lange  of  Morgensternian,  James  Joycean  and 
Chaplinian  elements  and  that  certain  new  and 
forced  Cierman  humor  which  is  so  concentrat¬ 
ed  that  it  reminds  the  reader  of  a  printed  Kon- 
zentrationslager. 

No  plot  whatever  is  recognizable,  the  char¬ 
acters  are  confused,  and  so  is  the  reader. 
Whether  this  book  is  the  most  stupid  of  the 
year  cannot  be  said.  However,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  published  in  1958,  and  has  a  fine 
chance  to  fulfill  Herr  Gnade’s  ambition. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  College 

Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Die  Flucht  ins  Mittel- 
mdssige.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Nest.  1959.  502 
pages.  22.50  dm. 

The  theme  of  this  novel  of  ideas  concerns  the 
transformation  of  its  hero-protagonist  Martin 
Ling  from  Socialist  intellectual  to  popular 
short  story  writer  to  ordinary  old  man  desirous 
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only  of  living  “like  everybody  else.”  Ling’s 
milieu  is  a  community  of  anti-Nazi  refugees 
from  Germany  who  live  in  a  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Weimar  Republic  intellectualism  cut 
off  both  from  the  New  York  of  the  “mid-fifties” 
in  which  they  live  and  from  whatever  dynamic 
values  Germany  has  evolved  since  the  end  of 
the  Third  Reich.  Graf  sees  Ling’s  transforma¬ 
tion  as  healthy,  his  fellow  refugees’  lives  as 
emotionally  and  intellectually  sterile,  only  to 
be  saved  by  a  conscious  flight  into  the  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  (German  or  American)  mass  emo¬ 
tions  and  attitudes.  Under  a  circuitous  dis¬ 
guise  this  is  an  appeal  to  adjust  or  go  home 
addressed  to  the  German  refugees  in  America: 
As  a  polemic,  the  novel  makes  its  point.  As  a 
piece  of  fiction,  it  suffers  from  the  chronic  de¬ 
fects  of  philosophical  narrative  in  literary 
form:  Realism  and  verisimilitude  are  often 
sacrificed  to  disproportionate  developments  of 
intellectual  meftivation  and  points  of  view. 

W.B.F. 

Gerda  Hagenau.  Lucyna  Herz.  Hamburg. 

Von  Schroder.  1958.  303  pages.  16.80  dm. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  Polish  Jewish  family  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  beautiful,  refined,  and 
highly  gifted  Lucyna  Herz,  a  young  pianist 
turned  partisan. 

Her  hatred  of  the  Germans  grows  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  loss  of  her  beloved  ones — her 
parents  are  brutally  killed  and  her  race-con¬ 
scious  fiance  rejects  her.  Lucyna’s  resulting 
powerful  death-drive  leads  her  to  desperate 
acts  of  heroism — and  crime.  As  an  air  force 
lieutenant  she  blindly  attacks  German  refu¬ 
gees  and  gets  herself  fatally  wounded.  Up  to 
this  point  the  story  is  fairly  convincing,  though 
along  historical  rather  than  psychological 
lines:  a  bitter-sad  example  of  the  last  war’s  ter¬ 
rors  and  ravages  on  individual  lives;  but  the 
end  is  spoiled  by  an  unfortunate  overdose  of 
breath-taking  purification.  An  obsession  with 
reconciliation  leads  the  author  astray:  A  hur¬ 
ried  deus  ex  machina  is  busily  at  work  achiev 
ing  multiple  catharsis  in  a  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  thematically  not  prepared  for  it. 
Understanding  and  forgiveness  suddenly 
seizes  them  all,  who  just  recently  hated  each 
other  so  fiercely.  Thus  works  the  chair  of 
reconciliation:  A  German  girl  whose  parents 
Lucyna  killed  forgives  her,  Lucyna — at  least 
by  implication — forgives  her  fiance  and  vice 
versa,  and  Lucyna’s  fellow-partisan  forgives 
them  all.  Just  luck  that  they  all  happened  to 
be  at  her  deathbed.  Margareta  /.  Baacl(e 
Purdue  University 


**  Agnes  Miegel.  Truso.  Geschichten  aus  der 
alien  Heimat.  Diisseldorf.  Diederichs. 
1958.  245  pages.  12.80  dm. 

The  six  stories  in  this  book  ha\'e  not  yet  been 
included  in  Agnes  Miegel’s  collected  works. 
Three  of  the  narratives  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tions,  fate,  and  migratory  inclinations  of  the 
early  Eiast  Prussian  inhabitants.  The  last  three 
tales  have  as  their  subject  matter  the  story  of 
some  of  the  many  Salzburg  families  who  left 
their  homeland  and  wandered  to  East  Prussia 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith. 

All  of  the  stories  are  permeated  by  a  spirit 
of  nostalgic  longing  and  by  a  sense  of  sorrow¬ 
ful  loss.  There  is  present,  too,  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  past  times,  and  peoples,  and  an 
abiding  desire  ever  to  keep  alive  a  feeling 
of  kinship  with  these  places  and  peoples.  This 
historical  warmth  and  appreciation  becomes 
apparent  to  the  reader  immediately  and  awakes 
in  him,  too,  a  more  strongly  felt  tie  with  the 
past.  U.  E.  Fehlau 

Tulane  University 

**  Annemarie  Mirsching.  Wir  zahlen  in  Ost. 
Darmstadt.  Schneekluth.  1959.  310  pages. 

14.80  dm. 

This  so-called  novel  has  a  “cause.”  According 
to  the  publisher’s  blurb,  it  intends  to  awaken 
complacent  West  Germans  to  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  their  compatriots  under  Com¬ 
munist  rule.  But  this  is  hardly  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach.  The  trite  everyday  doings  of  a  cute 
East  German  family,  complete  with  twins, 
friends  of  the  house,  and  a  trusty  servant  girl 
with  a  phony  Berlin  dialect,  are  of  little  in¬ 
terest,  even  when  set  in  the  time  around  the 
June  uprising  of  1953  and  embellished  with 
noble  sentiments.  Self-pity  and  didacticism, 
inane  “humor”  and  provincial  self-righteous¬ 
ness — the  most  unappealing  traits  of  the  semi- 
cultured  German  middle  class  dominate  the 
content  and  the  hackneyed  style.  Besides,  the 
book  is  so  overburdened  with  material  griev¬ 
ances  of  an  often  temporary  nature  as  to  ob¬ 
scure  and  frequently  defeat  its  avowed  pur¬ 
pose.  The  incidents  and  feelings  registered  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  lived  in  the  Soviet 
zone;  but  a  cheaply  fictionalized  catalogue  of 
them  does  not  make  a  significant  novel.  Better 
read  Eva  Miithel  or  Erika  von  Hornstein. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Eckart  von  Naso.  Liebe  war  sein  Schicl(- 
sal.  Hamburg.  Kruger.  1958.  380  pages. 

15.80  dm. 

The  interrelations  between  the  Roman  poets 
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of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  master  of  the 
empire  has  been  the  topic  of  two  of  the  out¬ 
standing  works  of  modern  German  literature, 
A.  Haushofer’s  Augustus  and  Broch’s  Tod  des 
Vergil.  The  theme  of  E.  von  Naso’s  novel  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  group,  though  in  a  lighter 
vein.  Ending  with  Ovid’s  not  entirely  unde¬ 
served  exile  and  lonely  death  in  Tomi,  the 
story,  in  numerous  scenes  presented  with  a 
great  variety  of  literary  forms,  follows  that 
unique  combination  of  playboy  and  poetic 
genius  through  the  different  stages  of  his  life. 
The  author  makes  much  use  of  Ovid’s  poetry, 
and  many  passages,  selected  for  their  appar¬ 
ently  autobiographic  evidence,  are  presented  in 
good  translations.  This  is  a  rather  “modern” 
character;  in  consequence,  we  meet  with  a  lot 
of  intentional,  and  unintentional,  anachron¬ 
isms.  Emphasis  is  on  the  author  of  the  Ars 
amatoria  and  his  marital  and  extramarital  en¬ 
counters  with  some  sprightly  specimens  of  the 
fair  sex  from  the  imperial  princesses  to  the 
Getic  girl.  There  is  also  the  unavoidable  con¬ 
flict  between  a  man  of  letters  abusing  his  tal¬ 
ents,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state 
which  cannot  tolerate  the  undermining  of 
moral  reform  by  the  sweetness  of  irresponsible 
poetry. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Ernst  Sander.  Ein  junger  Herr  aus  Fran/{- 
reich.  Koln.  Kiepenhauer  &  Witsch.  1958. 
378  pages.  16.80  dm. 

The  author  of  a  historical  novel  in  the  form 
of  fictitious  memoirs  exposes  himself  doubly 
to  the  danger  of  retrospective  dissonance.  San¬ 
der  generally  manages  here  to  sustain  the  real¬ 
ity  of  his  image  of  mid-eighteenth  century 
aristocratic  France,  insofar  as  the  reader  him¬ 
self  can  believe  such  a  paradoxical  situation  of 
socially  sentimental  refinement  versus  indi¬ 
vidual  sensuality  and  materialism  to  be  “real,” 
Tl'.us  the  average-minded,  unhistorical  Eu¬ 
gene,  having  risen  with  literally  unbelievable 
rapidity  from  provincial  obscurity  to  Parisian 
prominence  as  Cardinal  Fleury’s  private  emis¬ 
sary,  interrupts  his  own  ideally  stereotyped 
political  reflections  as  he  arrives  in  Madrid  by 
suggesting  that  he  really  would  be  better 
equipped  for  breaking  the  love-making  record 
of  Spain’s  legendary  hero.  Indeed,  both  his 
fortune-making  expose  of  a  Bourbon  plot 
against  the  Cardinal’s  regency  and  Eugene’s 
later  fall  transpire  through  eminent  bedrooms. 

Roland  Hoermann 
University  of  California  at  Davis 


**  Gerd  Schimansky.  Sternenbeichte.  Witten. 

Luther-Verlag.  1958,  301  pages. 

A  novel  out  of  German  life,  from  1945  to,  pre¬ 
sumably,  the  present. 

A  Jewish  manufacturer  is  exiled,  his  family 
disappears,  his  plant  is  looted  and  accidentally 
burned.  The  mass-psychosis,  dominated  by 
Nazi  race-philosophy,  served  at  the  time  but 
left  guilt-complexes.  Thereafter,  the  “re-edu¬ 
cation”  and  self-immolation  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zen  and  actor  in  the  drama,  as  he  fears  that  the 
exiled  Jew  is  alive  in  America  and  that  his 
daughter  has  come  back  from  the  East  to  this 
self-same  town,  furnishes  the  plot.  All  in  all, 
it  is  a  play  upon  the  psychic  plane  of  the  people 
in  this  little  town,  ending  well  because  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  eager  self-punishment.  There  is 
no  hint  of  the  quantitatively  vaster  wrong  im¬ 
posed  upon  innocent  Germans. 

fohn  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

**  Wolfdietrich  Schnurre.  Das  Los  unserer 
Stadt.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Walther.  1958.  279 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

Our  town  is  built  on  the  chest  of  a  sleeping 
giant.  Freakish  things  bedevil  the  town:  A 
pack  of  gazelles  rushes  through  its  streets;  a 
Hun-like  invasion  overturns  it;  an  over-sized 
crane  comes  out  of  nowhere  and  breaks  into 
my  quiet  garden. 

Thus  the  “chronicler”  of  this  town.  What 
is  the  reader  to  make  of  this  kaleidoscope? 
He  must  understand  that,  like  Hieronymus 
Bosch,  Schnurre  does  not  pretend  to  see  things 
directly.  To  express  his  vision  of  life,  he  op¬ 
erates  in  metaphors  of  his  own  making. 

As  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  ghoulish  inter¬ 
est  in  death  reflected  an  age  of  iron  and  fire, 
so  in  this  production  a  distorted  age  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  macabre  portrayal  of  things  no 
human  eye  has  seen. 

Schnurre  sketches  his  phantasmagorical 
scenes  with  a  nice  hand  though  he  shifts  them 
a  little  too  jerkily.  On  the  whole,  the  book 
gives  a  strong  impression  of  originality  and 
verve.  Robert  Schwarz 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Hermann  Stahl.  Wildtaubenruf.  Berlin, 
Ullstein.  1958.  301  pages. 

Theme:  A  modern  Odysseus  on  his  way  home, 
not  through  a  world  of  action,  but  through  the 
intricacies  and  struggles  of  his  inner  self  in 
search  for  values  and  a  new  concept  of  life. 
Plot:  simple  enough.  Dr.  Mehringer,  journal¬ 
ist,  recently  returned  from  a  Russian  pow 
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camp,  finds  himself  rejected  by  the  woman  he 
loves  and  retreats  to  the  country  for  contem¬ 
plation  and  recovery  from  a  heart  condition, 
acquired,  naturally,  in  the  above  mentioned 
pow  camp.  He  meets  a  young  girl  to  whose 
love  he  cannot  respond,  is  later  unconvincing¬ 
ly  taken  in  by  a  couple  of  swindlers,  experi¬ 
ences  an  unconvincing  spiritual  recovery  and 
(fortunately)  dies  when  a  happy  ending 
threatens. 

The  emphasis  of  the  novel  clearly  lies  on 
the  philosophical  content — which  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  rather  colorless  protagonist  wears 
the  reader  out  with  his  self-pity.  He  is  too 
occupied  with  his  forlornness  and  roodessness, 
repeated  ad  nauseam,  for  his  philosophizing 
to  be  attractive  to  anyone  but  himself.  Some  of 
the  individuals  who  crossed  his  egocentric 
path  and  whose  more  serious  problems  were 
only  dimly  perceived  by  his  rather  restricted 
insight  would  have  made  worthier  protag¬ 
onists.  Margareta  1.  Baacl(e 

Purdue  University 

**  B.  Traven.  Der  banditendot{tor.  Zurich. 

Limmat.  1957.  212  pages.  12.80  dm. 

The  author  of  these  delightful  short  stories 
knows  Mexico  well.  Perhaps,  in  his  youthful 
vagabond  days,  he,  like  the  character  who  nar¬ 
rates  some  of  the  stories,  was  farmer,  oil-field 
worker,  and  the  pseudo-doctor  who,  by  curing 
a  dying  bandit,  helped  him  to  escape  from  the 
police.  Possibly  he  saw  grisly  heads  set  up  on 
spikes  to  give  Pancho  Villa  an  appetite  for 
breakfast.  A  trained  and  sympathetic  observer 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  B.  Traven  brings  to 
life  the  childlike,  illiterate,  and  poverty-strick¬ 
en  Indians  of  remote  Mexican  villages.  The 
atmosphere  of  that  unsophisticated,  pre-tourist 
society  is  authentic  and  the  telling  of  the  tales 
expert.  Margaret  S.  Scott 

New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

**  Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Tanja.  Heilbronn. 

Salzer.  1959.  174  pages.  7.80  dm. 

One  look  at  the  dust  jacket,  and  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  replace  this  volume  on  the  shelf  as 
just  another  attempt  to  sell  the  ussr  or  cash  in 
on  a  popular  subject.  If  he  begins  reading, 
however,  he  is  in  for  a  surprise,  for  here  are 
three  tales  reminiscent  of  the  better  nineteenth- 
century  Novellen,  universal  in  theme,  pleas¬ 
ant  in  style — z.  style  employing  even  the  Rah- 
menerzdhlung  to  good  effect. 

The  author  is  a  free  lance  now  over  seventy 
and  living  in  Bavaria,  but  a  native  of  Livonia 
who  spent  some  time  as  an  interpreter  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  His  narratives  are  seen  through  the  eyes 


of  an  interpreter  with  the  German  army  that 
was  occupying  remote  Russian  villages  during 
the  last  war.  His  principal  themes  are  jus¬ 
tice  and  human  understanding:  We  are  all 
brothers  regardless  of  language  or  race.  There 
is  little  we  as  individuals  can  do  about  great 
injustices  such  as  war,  but  each  can  contribute 
to  the  desired  end  by  doing  and  defending 
what  is  right  in  his  own  sphere,  in  his  every¬ 
day  dealings  with  others. 

Granted  that  there  is  nothing  new  about 
such  themes.  They  are  infused  with  new  life, 
however,  by  Vegesack’s  characters,  who  can 
be  strange  and  complex,  but  always  in  a  cred¬ 
ible  kind  of  way.  Fred  Genschmer 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Gunter  Wagner.  Die  Fahne  ist  mehr  als 
der  Tod.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1958.  323 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

With  relentless  and  remorseless  candor,  Wag¬ 
ner  recreates  the  mad  era  between  1933  and 
1945,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship, 
exemplified  in  its  total  corruption  of  German 
youth.  To  the  reader  who  was  personal  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  brainwashing  of  a  whole  generation 
of  boys  and  girls  in  knee-stockings,  black 
shorts  or  skirts,  and  white  shirts  or  blouses, 
the  tide  of  the  book  is  commemorative  of  a 
line  from  the  official  song  of  the  Hitler  Youth, 
popularized  for  the  first  time  by  the  propa¬ 
ganda  film  Hitlerjunge  Quex  of  the  early 
Thirties.  The  mad  inferno  of  nightmarish  out¬ 
croppings  from  the  diseased  brains  of  sadists 
and  megalomaniacs  is  there;  the  brutality  of 
physical  conditioning  in  the  military  on  the 
keynote  of  “Gelobt  sei,  was  hart  macht"  is 
there;  and  the  degradation  of  the  individual, 
the  despicable,  incredibly  filthy  language  of 
higher  to  lower  ranks,  the  very  morbidness 
of  heroic  death-wish  in  battle,  the  false  and,  at 
times  repulsive  pathos  of  demagogic  speech¬ 
making — they  are  all  there,  in  the  cold,  con¬ 
vincing  language  of  factual  reporting.  Son 
against  parents,  pupil  against  teacher,  parish¬ 
ioner  against  clergyman — through  these  an¬ 
tagonisms  the  author  shows  us  how  the  seeds 
of  “divide  and  conquer”  are  sown  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  craftsmen  of  political  intrigue,  the  party’s 
stooges,  and  the  henchmen  of  the  Gestapo. 

In  the  end,  perhaps  anticlimactic,  but  not 
entirely  unsuspected,  comes  the  death  by  hang¬ 
ing  of  one  young  German  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Reich  and  its  already  dead  Fiihrer,  when  the 
seventeen  year  old  officer  candidate  is  summar¬ 
ily  executed  for  a  late  and  senseless  act  of  sur¬ 
render  which  he  attempted  not  so  much  to  save 
innocent  lives  as  to  save  from  total  extinction 
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the  miserable  ich — not  the  soul,  whose  exist¬ 
ence  he  was  taught  to  deny — of  the  defeated 
Herrenmensch.  Howard  Reiner 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

**  Werner  Wilk.  Wunder  werfen  Schatten. 

Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1958.  303  pages. 

10.80  dm. 

Like  the  same  author’s  An  der  Teufelsleine 
(see  B.A.,  25:1,  p.  51)  this  novel  probes  hu¬ 
man  integrity,  or  lack  of  it,  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  caricaturist  Ziinderer,  want¬ 
ed  by  the  Gestapo  for  his  part  in  an  under¬ 
ground  publication,  is  able  to  escape  Germany 
because  he  finds  a  wallet  containing  not  only 
a  large  sum  of  money  but  a  usable  passport. 
Has  his  life  been  saved  by  a  miracle  or  by  the 
theft  of  another’s  property  ?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  in  Ziinderer’s  mind  when  he  returns 
twenty  years  later  to  make  restitution  with 
compound  interest — only  to  find  himself 
blackmailed  by  the  owner  of  the  wallet.  To 
complicate  the  ethical  picture,  the  latter  has 
been  convicted,  during  Ziinderer ’s  long  ab¬ 
sence,  of  embezzling  the  company  funds  he 
was  carrying  in  the  lost  wallet. 

Whereas  in  An  der  Teufelsleine  admittedly 
dishonest  acts  arc  frequently  rationalized,  in 
Wunder  werfen  Schatten  the  “borrowing”  of 
the  money  and  the  passport  may  possibly  be 
justified  under  the  circumstances;  and  far 
from  rationalizing  at  another’s  expense,  Ziin- 
derer  is  the  one  most  troubled  by  his  act.  Now 
Wilk  is  at  his  best  in  the  sophisticated  satire 
and  the  ironical  understatements  that  lend 
themselves  so  admirably  to  the  earlier  work. 
The  more  serious  problem  in  his  latest  book, 
however,  docs  not  permit  him  to  use  the  same 
degree  of  satire.  Add  to  that  an  improbable 
plot,  and  Wilk  is  not  quite  so  convincing  as 
he  was  in  the  treatment  of  simpler  situations. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Wunder  werfen  Schatten  is 
far  above  the  average  novel  in  psychological 
insights  that  stimulate  reflection  long  after  the 
reader  has  finished  the  book. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Rudolf  Bach.  Klage  und  Lob.  Miinchen. 

Hanser.  1958.  95  pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  collection  of  poems,  published  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  author’s  death,  represents 
the  poetic  outpourings  of  many  years.  In  num¬ 
ber  there  arc  seventy-five,  of  which  sixteen  are 
German  versions  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  Chinese 
originals. 

Rudolf  Bach  is  at  his  best  when  doing  lyrical 
homage  to  his  beloved  nature,  in  all  her  de¬ 


lightful  whims  and  glorious  manifestations. 
His  soul,  in  fact,  is  especially  finely  attuned  to 
the  faint  but  clearly  perceptible  whisperings 
of  the  Divine  in  nature,  as  he  demonstrated 
particularly  tellingly  in  his  cycle  dedicated  to 
the  various  months  of  the  year. 

His  love  poems,  to  be  sure,  arc  somewhat 
less  brilliant.  However,  even  here  he  brings 
into  play  his  characteristic  “feeling  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  while  listening  to  the  workings  of 
his  inner  being,”  as  he  put  it  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  elegy.  This  creative  plan  he  applied  in 
his  work  with  decided  success. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

**  Paul  Celan.  Sprachgitter.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

S.  Fischer.  1959.  67  pages.  7.50  dm. 
Sprachgitter  is  Paul  Cclan’s  third  volume  of 
verse.  It  seems  quite  improbable  that  this  or 
any  further  volume  of  his  could  make  as  over¬ 
whelming  an  impression  on  this  reader  as  did 
Mohn  und  Geddehtnis.  Some  of  the  density 
and  immediacy  of  the  early  poems  seems  lost; 
experimentation  seems  to  have  been  granted  a 
free  hand.  The  reader  will,  in  this  last  vol¬ 
ume,  wish  to  question  some  of  the  lists  of 
words  (“Allcrscclcn”  p.  43).  These  and  the 
broken  line  strengthen,  on  occasion,  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Cclan’s  verse  is  becoming  asth¬ 
matic  (cf.  “Abcr”  which  is  a  kind  of  regres¬ 
sion,  for  Celan,  to  the  techniques  of  early  ex¬ 
pressionism.  Curiously  enough,  when  this 
method  is  applied  experimentally  and  con¬ 
sciously  in  “Engfiihrung”  pp.  57-64  it  seems 
also  unsuccessful.).  Last  but  not  least,  one 
would  like  to  see  repetition  (of  grammar  and 
syntax;  cf.  p.  53  “Niedrigwasser  .  .  .”)  used 
with  more  discretion. 

Whenever  description — if  only  by  way  of 
sign  and  figure — enters  the  fxtem,  density 
increases  and  the  words  suddenly  mean  more. 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  two  excellent 
poems  “Matiire  de  Bretagne”  and  “Entwurf 
cincr  Landschaft”  (pp.  32f  and  44).  Finally, 
in  “Tcncbrac”  (p.  23f)  we  find  again  the 
power  which  made  so  many  of  his  poems  from 
Mohn  und  Geddehtnis  unforgettable. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Gerhard  Fritsch.  Der  Geisterl^rug.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Miillcr.  1958.  88  pages.  42  s. 

Hans  Peter  Keller.  Die  wan1{ende  Stunde. 
Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1958.  74  pages.  7.50 
dm. 

The  poems  of  Gerhard  Fritsch  have  interested 
me  a  great  deal  less  than  those  of  Keller, 
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though  their  competence  and  skill  cannot  be 
denied.  They  specify  a  poignant  sense  of  loss 
— loss  of  tradition,  of  individual  roots  (Fritsch 
comes  from  Austrian  f>casant  stock) — and  that 
loss  is  crystallized  in  images  of  violence,  so¬ 
cial  protest,  vehement  montage.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  the  method  as  such.  But  the 
poetic  charge  Fritsch  generates  seems  to  me  to 
be  insufficient  to  support  this  highly  rhetorical 
mode  of  statement — too  often  the  pieces  stay 
at  the  level  of  hectic  cliche,  derivative  of  Trakl 
and,  perhaps,  Weinheber. 

Keller’s  poems  show  the  strong  influence  of 
Gottfried  Benn,  in  their  exploration,  after  the 
manner  of  the  master,  of  the  irrational,  acci¬ 
dental,  non-consccutive  aspects  of  cxp>cricncc: 
. . .  die  Wiege  der  Vernunft,  die  ein  Wrack  ist. 
Aber  irgendwer  ohne  Zweek 
richtet  sich  ein  in  dem  Schaume 
mit  seinem  luftigen  Mobiliar  von  Gedanken. 

The  writing  is  characterized  by  considerable 
technical  authority,  and  Keller’s  management 
of  rhythmical  effects  can  at  times  be  very  ar¬ 
resting.  In  a  few  of  these  pieces  the  poet  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  shedding  all  influence:  It  is  only  then 
that  he  rises  to  authentic  poetic  power.  A  good 
example  is  the  poem,  “Dem  Aug  gegeniiber,’’ 
too  long,  unfortunately,  to  be  quoted  here. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Friedhelm  Kemp,  ed.  Deutsche  geistliche 
Dichtung  aus  Tausend  fahren.  Miinchen. 
Kosel.  1958.  543  pages.  22.50  dm. 

This  so  far  best  anthology  of  German  religious 
poetry  was  inspired  by  the  editor’s  attraction 
to  the  mystical  verse  of  a  contemporary  Cath¬ 
olic  poet,  Konrad  Weiss  (1880-1940).  What 
Kemp  sought  was  real  poetical  merit  fused 
with  genuine  religious  experience,  not  merely 
devotional  rhyming.  In  his  ample  selection 
from  Otfrid  to  Weiss  he  opens  up  an  all  too 
little  known  dimension  of  ^rman  letters.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  print  some  poems  in  Flem¬ 
ish  and  in  the  original  Middle  High  German 
(the  difficulty  of  which  is  as  exaggerated  as 
that  of  Chaucerian  English);  prose  translations 
can  be  found  easily  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  poems  are  print¬ 
ed  in  their  entirety.  The  first  quarrel  one 
might  pick  with  the  editor  concerns  his  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  Baroque  period  (a  whole  200  pages). 
The  second  must  be  about  his  selection  of  mod¬ 
ern  poets,  which  is  downright  catastrophic. 
He  manages  to  ignore  K.  Weiss’s  great  mod¬ 
ern  Protestant  counterpart,  R.  A.  Schroder,  by 
excluding  him  as  a  still  living  author  (al¬ 
though  Schroder’s  “Collected  Works”  have 


already  been  compiled  and  he  is  in  his 
eighties).  This  principle  bars  also  Gertrud 
von  le  Fort’s  “Hymns  to  the  Church.”  What¬ 
ever  the  worth  of  such  a  principle,  the  editor 
should  not  have  left  completely  unrepresent¬ 
ed  the  modern  revival  of  Protestant  religious 
poetry  in  Germany;  Jochen  Klepper,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Kyrie,”  died  in  1942.  Ivor  Ivasl^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Platen.  Gedichte.  Carl  Fischer,  ed.  &  comp. 
Heidelberg.  Schneider.  1958.  379  pages. 
11.10dm. 

August  von  Platen  (1796-1835)  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  and  dramatist  who  spent  his  later 
years  in  Italy  (1824-1835).  A  prolific  com¬ 
poser  of  epic,  comedy,  lyric,  odes,  ballads,  and 
sonnets,  he  was  influenced  at  first  by  Romanti¬ 
cism,  but  later  revolted  against  this  movement 
and  earned  the  enmity  of  Karl  Immermann 
and  Heinrich  Heine. 

Carl  Fischer  presents  a  selection  of  Platen’s 
poems,  without  any  textual  comment,  adding 
an  epilogue  in  prose  by  Herbert  Cysarz.  Cur¬ 
rent  interest  in  Platen’s  work  apparently  is 
waxing  in  Germany,  for  Gunther  Voigt  edit¬ 
ed  a  selection  of  Platen’s  writings  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  with  copious  notes — August  von  Pla¬ 
ten:  Dichtungen  (Berlin,  1957). 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

^  Gunther  Anders.  Der  Mann  auf  der 
Briiche.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1959.  244  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

This  angry  man  fills  a  “diary  from  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki”  as  if  he  were  born  only  yester¬ 
day  or  were  hewing  to  the  Kremlin’s  propa¬ 
ganda  line.  At  the  very  end  it  is  the  latter 
when  he  reveals  that  he  prefers  totalitarianism 
to  the  Bomb,  decrying  as  negligible  and  ar¬ 
chaic  the  will  of  the  free  to  die  rather  than  be 
enslaved.  Arrogating  to  himself  the  status  of 
refugee  in  Hollywood — he  naturally  contends 
that  one  hundred  seventy  million  Americans 
are  one  and  all  “suckers”  for  mass-media,  and 
thereby  atomic  criminals  from  Harry  Truman 
on  down.  He  does  not  mention  the  titanic 
struggle  of  editors,  writers,  statesmen,  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  atomic  scientists  themselves 
against  nuclear  tests  and  warfare,  nor  does  he 
hint  at  the  ussr’s  intransigence.  If  he  did  he 
would  have  no  cause  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
“morals  philosopher”  bent  on  blessing  this 
Jammertal  with  a  brand  new  code  of  morals. 
Thar  this  has  been  tried  since  the  dawn  of  time 
in  man’s  multifarious  religions  he  cither  delib¬ 
erately  suppresses  or  else  it  simply  has  not  yet 
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penetrated  the  dense  atmosphere  of  his  Vien¬ 
nese  Kaffeehaus.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allenspari^,  Colo. 

^  Theodor  Haecker.  Essays.  Miinchen.  K6- 
sel.  1958.  632  pages.  19.80  dm. 

Nothing  more  absurd  than  the  complaint 
about  the  scarcity  of  good  German  essays!  To 
limit  oneself  to  a  few  essayists  from  this  cen¬ 
tury  alone:  what  about  Hofmannsthal,  F. 
Ernst,  Curtius,  Hofmiller,  C.  J.  Burckhardt, 
Rychner,  Benjamin,  and  Haecker?  Admit¬ 
tedly,  the  Swiss  contribution  to  this  particular 
genre  looms  large,  but  the  publication  of 
Haecker’s  essays  in  one  volume  affirms  once 
again  a  German’s  mastery  in  this  field. 
Haecker  is  lucid  and  witty  even  when  he  be¬ 
comes  profound.  The  essays  collected  in  this 
“Diinndruckausgabe”  were  written  between 
1917  and  1944;  the  longest,  “Ein  Nachwort” 
(which  figures  in  this  volume  rather  confus¬ 
ingly  as  a  foreword),  covers  eighty  pages.  Sev¬ 
eral  essays  assume  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
Among  the  most  penetrating  studies  must  be 
counted  the  three  essays  on  Kierkegaard,  of 
which  this  reviewer’s  favorite  is  “Der  Buckel 
Kierkegaards.”  An  essay  such  as  the  one  “Ober 
Humor  und  Satire”  yields  a  scathing  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  lack  of  humor  in  modern  German 
literature,  which  Haecker  calls  “das  lederne 
Zeitalter  der  deutschen  Literatur.”  George, 
Th.  Mann,  and  even  Hofmannsthal  do  not 
escape  this  charge  as  well  as  the  other  one  that 
“ein  ‘gewahlter’  Ausdruck  mache  einen  ab- 
gegriffenen  Gedanken  zu  einem  urspriing- 
iichen  oder  ersetze  gar  den  iiberhaupt  man- 
gelnden.”  “Christentum  und  Kultur,”  “Chris- 
tentum  und  Kunst,”  “Der  katholische  Schrift- 
steller  und  die  Sprache”  are  among  the  best 
discussions  of  the  interrelationship  of  art  and 
religion  in  German.  Ivar  Ivas\ 

St.  Olaf  College 

^  Albert  Schweitzer.  Friede  oder  Atoml^rieg. 

Miinchen.  Beck.  1958.  47  pages.  2.50  dm. 
There  is  no  adequate  way  to  describe  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  atomic  warfare.  Every  attempt  to  do  so, 
every  warning  against  it,  from  whatever 
source,  must  obviously  be  welcomed.  Schweit¬ 
zer’s  stature  as  a  dedicated  man  makes  his  ar¬ 
guments  against  such  warfare  no  more  valid 
than  the  similar  arguments  of  others,  but  it 
gives  them  added  persuasive  weight.  But  his 
gentle  humanitarianism  cannot  excuse  his 
naive  neutralism  or  his  Goethean  plea  for 
the  overriding  reality  of  “spiritual  existence.” 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Littleton,  Mass. 


^  Joseph  Gantner.  Leonardos  Visionen  von 
der  Sintflut  und  vom  Untergang  der  Welt. 
Bern.  Francke.  1958.  264  pages,  ill.  45 
Sw.  fr. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  dealt  with  the  end  of  the 
world  in  several  prose  passages  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drawings,  now  in  the  Windsor  collec¬ 
tion.  His  visions  arc  no  longer  apocalyptical 
in  the  Biblical  tradition,  but  describe  a  second 
great  flood.  An  unusual  power  and  violence 
animate  both  drawings  and  text,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  do  we  feel  the  grandeur  and  sweep 
of  Leonardo’s  mind  as  strongly  as  here.  It  is 
the  merit  of  Gantner’s  masterly  study,  which 
ranges  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  theme, 
to  have  presented  and  interpreted  these  visions 
for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety.  Gantner’s 
characteristic  concepts  of  “prefiguration”  and 
“transmutation”  give  him  an  access  to  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  mind,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  with 
gratitude  for  his  sensitive  and  scholarly  ap>- 
proach  and  renewed  and  deepened  reverence 
for  Leonardo.  f  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

•  Lafayette  College 

**  Peter  Czerny.  Opernbuch.  Berlin.  Hcn- 
schcl.  1958.  920  pages.  14  dm. 

The  author  prepares  the  readers  of  Ar belter 
und  Bauern  in  der  Deutschen  Demo\ratischen 
Republih^,  in  a  forty-page  introduction  on  the 
history  of  opera,  for  the  “most  popular  kind 
\yolhstumlichsten  Genre]  of  music.”  Organ¬ 
ized  by  nationalities,  short  biographies  of  com¬ 
posers  and  descriptions  of  plots  of  their  operas 
follow.  Recent  productions  in  Eastern  Ger¬ 
many  must  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
the  described  two  hundred  and  forty  operas. 
Added  to  standard  repertoire  operas  are  a  good 
number  of  works  unknown  to  our  stage.  Un¬ 
usual  titles  by  familiar  composers  are  listed,  as 
well  as  a  larger  number  of  operas  by  Russian, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  Czech,  and  Yugoslavian 
composers.  The  criterion  for  the  performed 
works  is  obviously  their  ideology  and  message 
to  the  working  class.  It  is  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant  to  see  that  apparently  only  three  An¬ 
glo-Saxons  have  foun<l  their  way  to  the  East- 
German  opera  stage:  Alan  Bush,  Benjamin 
Britten,  and  Earl  Robinson.  Elena  Pels 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^  Ernst  Flessa.  Ombra  mai  fu  . . .  Die  Hdn- 
del-Chroni](  des  Johan  Christopher  Smith. 
Biberach  a.  d.  Riss.  Koehlers.  1958.  400 
pages  -f-  15  plates.  16.80  dm. 

To  judge  from  the  great  care  expended  upon 
the  exterior  appearance  of  this  strange  publi- 
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cation,  the  romantic  fashion  of  fictionalized 
lives  of  great  musicians  continues  to  appeal  to 
the  descendants  of  those  segments  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  musical  public  which  have  devoured  simi¬ 
lar  fare  from  Brachvogel’s  notorious  Friede- 
mann  Bach  to  the  “Little  Chronicle”  of  Anna 
Magdalena  Bach  of  more  recent  fame.  Like 
the  latter  it  draws  upon  the  alleged  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  historical  figure  who  spent  a  good 
part  of  a  lifetime  in  close  contact  with  the 
story’s  hero.  Johann  (sic)  Christopher  Smith 
was  Handel’s  last  confidant  and  secretary,  the 
man,  too,  whose  devotion  replaced  for  the 
lonely  composer  the  sorely  missed  affection  of 
a  son  of  his  own.  Quite  naturally,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  colorful  Handel  and  his  youthful 
emulator  aroused  public  interest  at  an  early 
date.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  certain  W.  Coxe  published  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Handel  and  Smith,  a  curiosity  which 
contributed  many  a  legend  to  the  already  then 
sizable  Handel  lore.  Nearly  every  popular 
Handel  biographer  has  added  or  amplified  his 
share  since.  But  never  before  has  the  memory 
of  the  greatest  of  oratorio  composers  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  anything  like  Ernst  Flessa’s  crude 
mixture  of  purposefully  manipulated  fact, 
hearsay  “tradition,”  and  plain  misinformation, 
presented  in  a  pseudo-archaic  German  that 
ought  to  please  none  but  the  most  pedantic 
of  literary  antiquarians. 

The  rhetorical  question  as  to  “what  in  this 
literary  work  is  fiction,  what  truth,”  which 
appears  on  the  inside  of  the  dustcover,  is  def¬ 
initely  misleading.  Even  irrefutable  facts  turn 
into  fiction  whenever  an  author’s  fancy  and 
carelessness  undermine  his  historical  aware¬ 
ness  and  knowledgeable  respect  for  the  past. 
Certainly  Handel,  often  maligned  during  his 
life  and  misinterpreted  thereafter,  deserves 
more  than  pointless  melodrama  on  the  part  of 
those  wishing  to  honor  the  two  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  death. 

Alexander  L.  Ringer 

U niversity  of  Illinois 

^  Richard  Rosenheim.  Das  ewige  Drama. 

Freiburg  i.  Br.  Novalis.  1958.  255  pages  -|- 
16  plates.  19.60  dm. 

Rosenheim’s  history  of  the  drama  and  the  thea¬ 
ter  is  the  German  edition  of  a  work  published 
in  English  by  the  Philosophical  Library  in 
1952,  translated  and  revised  by  the  author 
himself.  Beginning  with  old  Egypt,  old  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  dramatic  mysteries  of  India  and 
Tibet,  he  takes  us  through  the  culture  of 
Greece,  Rome  and  early  Christianity,  through 
the  Middle  Ages  up  to  Modern  Times — up 


to  Rudolf  Steiner,  to  be  specific.  And  all  this 
on  two  hundred  fifty-four  pages!  Naturally, 
the  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  technical  aspects,  stagings,  etc.  The 
perspectives  are  broad  and  popular,  and  they 
are  firmly  anchored  in  the  work  and  thought 
of  the  man  who  concludes  the  volume.  It  is  all 
very  elevating  and  impressive,  particularly  if 
one  shares  the  author’s  basic  philosophy.  In 
short,  a  book  primarily  written  for  fellow- 
anthroposophers. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Helmut  Kuhn.  Sol^rates.  Versuch  uber  den 
Ursprung  der  Metaphysift^.  Miinchen.  K6- 
sel.  1959. 223  pages. 

Helmut  Kuhn,  a  former  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  in  the  field  of  aesthet¬ 
ics  and  ethics.  This  Socrates  study  extends  his 
field  of  philosophical  inquiry  on  into  that  of 
metaphysics.  Besides,  it  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  development  and  growth  of  his  own 
sp)eculative  philosophy.  Classical  philosonhy 
as  well  as  phenomenology,  Plato  as  well  as 
Heidegger  have  influenced  him  and  have 
helped  him  in  defining  his  own  ontological 
basis  upon  which  is  built  a  concept  of  exist¬ 
ence  enlarged  into  a  new  cosmology.  For  as  in 
Socrates,  Kuhn’s  fundamental  questions  of 
philosophy  and  of  metaphysics  deal  also  with 
man,  his  existence  and  his  place  in  an  all- 
inclusive  cosmos.  This  book,  written  in  a  flu¬ 
ent  and  easy  style,  encourages  our  own  think¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  also  leaves  us  with 
some  open  questions  and  objections. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 

***  Otto  Samuel.  Die  Ontologie  der  Kultur. 
Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1956.  vii  271  pages. 
32  dm. 

The  author  discovers  as  new  and  as  “his”  the 
very  old  dialectical  truth  that  reality  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  and  unique  whole  is  both  present  in 
every  partial  and  one-sided  manifestation  of  it, 
and  also  radically  transcends  them;  so  that  the 
Absolute  must  appear  as  the  “Nothing”  of 
every  finite,  cultural  approach,  such  as  sci¬ 
entific,  practical,  aesthetic,  or  religious  formu¬ 
lations  of  reality. 

His  “language”  is  not  German  but  that 
jargon  peculiar  to  German  academic  minds. 
It  was  beyond  my  patience  to  endure  this  lin¬ 
guistic  torture  for  more  than  a  few  pages.  To 
show  what  I  mean  I  am  quoting  at  random: 
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“Dir  picromatischc  Nichtshaftigkcit  des  Mcon- 
tisch-Mcontologischcn  schncidct  den  regressus 
ab.  .  .  .  das  transzendente  Ding  an  sich  muss 
cine  Aufhcbung  erfahren,  die  es  zu  dem  Icon- 
kreten  Nichts  als  der  Hiille  der  Fiille,  zum 
dritten  Neutralen,  zum  Weder-Noch-Sein, 
zum  autonom  philosophischen  Meontisch- 
Meontologischen  macht,  und  dann  zeigt  es 
sich,  dass  die  Negativitat  und  die  Positivitat 
dieses  letzteren  unter  Bedingungen  materiel  1 
bestimmter  Vorstellungen.  .  .  The  “sen¬ 
tence”  continues  for  three  more  lines.  He  does 
not  only  have  Kategorien,  but  also  Kategoriate 
and  Kategorialitaten.  And  what  is  a  category? 
“Die  Kategorie  ist  ein  logisches,  alogisches  und 
iiberlogisches  Phanomen  und  ebenso  sehr  ein 
gnoseologisches,  agnoseologisches  und  iiber- 
gnoseologisches.”  I  wish  any  reader  a  good 
appetite  and  a  strong  stomach! 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Of{lahoma 

**  Manfred  Thiel.  Die  Umstilisierung  der 
Wissenschaft  und  die  Krise  der  Welt. 
Heidelberg.  Winter.  1958.  xxii  +  431 
pages,  ill.  30  dm. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  most  original  and 
gifted  German  ontologist  attempts  here  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  style  of  modern  German  thinking 
with  the  totalitarianisms  and  other  authorita¬ 
tive  schemes.  He  does  so  after  a  historical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  philosophical  style,  starting  with 
Fichte  and  leading  up  to  Husserl,  Jaspers, 
Jung,  and  Heidegger.  He  objects  to  the  power 
position  that  the  irrational  school  holds  nowa¬ 
days  in  the  German  universities  and  tries  to 
substitute  a  scientific  ontology.  He  has  the 
formative  instinct  of  the  system-builder  and 
the  personal  drive  of  the  creative  artist  so  that 
his  book  reads  at  times  like  the  desf>erate  tra¬ 
gedy  of  a  poet,  at  times  like  the  outpouring  of 
an  inspired  sage,  at  times  like  a  professional 
study  of  Fichte,  Husserl,  or  Heidegger,  and  at 
times  like  a  form  of  Set  Theory  by  an  ingen¬ 
ious  mathematician.  He  is  trying  to  do  what 
Rutherford  and  a  hundred  followers  and  con¬ 
temporaries  did  with  radiation,  but  he  is  do¬ 
ing  it  single-handed  and  with  a  field  of  re¬ 
search  that  comprises  all  reality.  Compared 
with  the  only  comparable  figure,  Paul  Weiss 
at  Yale,  Thiel  is  the  more  dynamic  thinker. 
Moreover,  what  he  is  attacking  is,  in  part,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  nature  of  the  German  universi¬ 
ties,  whose  Professor  Ordinarius  still  is  Delphi, 
Dodona,  and  Olympos  all  at  once.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  importance  that  philosophers 
assume  in  Germany,  from  Wolff  to  Fichte,  He¬ 
gel,  Husserl,  Heidegger,  an  importance  which 


is  largely  verbal  and  taken  on  faith  by  the 
young.  Those  who  have  not  experienced  this 
may  not  understand  it,  unless  they  substitute 
Heidegger  for  Presley  or  some  other  such 
idol.  No  wonder  Thiel  is  upset  by  the  trend 
toward  irrationalism  and  totalitarianism  in¬ 
herent  in  such  a  system!  It  is  good,  however, 
that  he  does  not  have  to  play  God,  but  can 
write  such  books  and  edit  such  a  work  as  Stu- 
dium  Generale. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Hermann  Beckh.  Buddha  und  seine  Lehre. 
Stuttgart.  Freies  Geistesleben.  1958.  239 
pages.  17  dm. 

The  reissue  of  this  standard  work  on  Bud¬ 
dhism  comes  at  a  time  when  Asia  and  its  domi¬ 
nant  religion  are  no  longer  of  a  mere  theoreti¬ 
cal  interest  as  when  the  late  Dr.  Beckh  first 
published  it  in  1916.  The  transition  Asia  has 
gone  through  since  then  has  left  most  known 
values  behind  and  from  the  Umwertung  has 
risen  a  baffling,  almost  chaotic  mosaic  of  ideol¬ 
ogies  ranging  from  communism  and  social¬ 
ism  to  democracy,  autocracy,  and  dictatorship. 
But  little  of  the  new  Asia  can  be  understood 
by  Occidentals  without  a  searching  look  at 
the  spiritual  force  which  moved  and  molded 
most  of  Asia  for  2,500  years. 

To  bridge  the  gap.  Dr.  Beckh  presents  Gau¬ 
tama  Buddha  and  his  teachings  so  that  any 
serious  reader,  and  not  only  students,  can  fol¬ 
low  his  flowing  prose  and  citations  with  de¬ 
light  whether  he  deals  with  Buddha  as  the 
center  figure  of  his  religion  or  with  the  stages 
of  Buddhistic  faith  leading  to  the  “eternal 
sphere”  of  Nirvana.  In  the  process,  the  author 
vigorously  denies  the  possibility  that  Bud¬ 
dhism  could  be  a  haven  of  refuge  for  despairing 
Westerners  of  Christian  tradition.  And  again 
he  defends  Buddhism  against  the  charge  of 
Nirvana  being  an  egotistical  salvation  from  an 
evil  world  by  explaining  that  while  attaining 
Nirvana  Man  becomes  the  servant  of  the  cos¬ 
mos.  Clearly,  after  reading  this  book  with  the 
attention  it  commands,  Asia  is  as  old  as  ever, 
despite  its  newfangled  clothes. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspar!^,  Colo. 

*  Wenzel  Jaksch.  Europas  Weg  nach  Pots¬ 
dam:  Schuld  und  Schicf^sal  im  Donau- 
raum.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1958.  523  pages,  ill.  -f-  8  plates.  15.80  dm. 
The  core  of  this  very  interesting  and  dramatic¬ 
ally-written  volume  is  the  tragic  history  of  the 
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Sudeten  Germans  during  the  hundred  years 
from  the  frustrated  democratic  revolutions  of 
1848  to  their  expulsion  from  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  Potsdam  agreements  of  1945.  The 
author,  an  earnest  and  well-informed  Sudeten 
Social  Democrat,  believes  that  with  wisdom 
and  tolerance  a  peaceful  and  democratic  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Czechs  and  Sudeten 
Germans,  on  the  basis  of  “freedom  in  diver¬ 
sity,”  might  have  been  achieved;  it  might  even 
have  averted  a  Second  World  War.  But  such 
an  understanding  was  thwarted  by  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  Great  Powers:  the  Versailles  Trea¬ 
ty,  the  English-French  capitulation  at  Munich, 
and  the  Potsdam  setdements  of  1945.  Masa- 
ryk  is  duly  praised  and  Benes  castigated. 

The  book  will  fascinate  some  and  enrage 
others.  It  is  written  with  emotion,  but  also 
with  a  wide  personal  knowledge  of  events  and 
with  a  full  acquaintance  of  the  best  recent 
literature,  as  evidenced  by  the  abundant  foot¬ 
notes.  One  may  not  agree  with  many  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  interpretations  and  judgments,  but  they 
challenge  and  deserve  serious  consideration. 
Sketch-maps,  illustrations,  and  a  good  index 
add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  noteworthy 
study  of  Europe’s  fate  and  guilt. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

**  Horst  Rudiger,  ed.  Winc^elmanns  Tod. 

Die  Originalberichte.  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 

1959.  79  pages.  2.50  dm. 

Winc\elmanns  Tod  is  valuable  for  the  scholar 
since  it  contains  the  complete  text  of  Domenico 
Dc’  Rossetti’s  “Johannes  Winckelmanns  letzte 
Lcbcnswoche”  of  which  only  excerpts  were 
published  in  the  1825  edition  of  Winckcl- 
mann’s  works  and  in  the  recent  edition  of  his 
letters.  The  unabridged  text  had  not  been  re¬ 
printed  since  1823.  With  Winckelmann’s  last 
two  letters  and  Cavaceppi’s  description  of  their 
tour  from  Italy  through  the  Tirol  to  Vienna, 
the  booklet  makes  available  the  important  ma¬ 
terial  pertinent  to  his  death.  It  is  biographical¬ 
ly  useful  even  though  the  relationship  with  his 
murderer  Arcangeli  is  no  clearer  today  than  it 
was  in  1768. 

The  reader  is  struck  by  the  singular  circum¬ 
stance  that  Winckclmann’s  distaste  for  Ger¬ 
man  architecture  induced  a  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  caused  him  to  cut  his  stay  in  Vienna 
short.  His  haste  in  returning  to  Italy  brought 
to  pass  that  he  and  Arcangeli  fortuitously  ar¬ 
rived  in  Trieste  at  almost  the  same  time. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 


Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Spiegel  der  Jahre. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  1958.  275  pages.  13.80 
dm. 

Benno  von  Wiese,  Armin  Mohler.  Fried¬ 
rich  Georg  Jiinger  zum  60.  Geburtstag. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  1958.  39  pages. 

In  addition  to  his  lyrical  poetry,  Friedrich 
Georg  Jiinger  ranks,  like  his  brother  Ernst, 
among  the  representative  writers  of  German 
prose.  In  his  most  recent  work,  Spiegel  der 
Jahre,  continuation  of  his  Griine  Zweige,  he 
both  tells  and  analyzes  his  experiences  during 
his  stay  in  Berlin  in  the  years  of  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  Weimar  republic  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Nazi  regime.  As  we  should 
expect  with  such  an  uncompromising  individ¬ 
ualist  as  the  author,  the  major  emphasis  is  on 
the  personal  and  human  affairs,  on  his 
thoughts  and  readings,  on  his  travels,  on  va¬ 
rious  significant  contemporaries  crossing  his 
path  or  more  closely  associated  with  him  as 
friends,  his  brother  Ernst  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  especially  the  parents  whose 
complementary  characters  are  presented  with 
the  loving  respect  of  the  son  as  well  as  the 
keen  eye  of  an  analyzing  observer.  Among  the 
most  impressive  passages  are  the  three  love 
stories,  in  which  the  blend  of  Wahrheit  and 
Dichtung  inherent  in  a  poet’s  autobiography 
illustrate  the  drama  of  life  with  equal  delicacy 
and  insight.  Behind  these  personal  experiences 
Jiinger  conveys  to  us  the  imponderables  and 
overtones  of  time  and  place,  especially  of  Ber¬ 
lin  in  the  fateful  years  of  transition  from  a  so¬ 
ciety  without  hopes  and  directions  to  the  hec¬ 
tic  dynamism  of  the  Nazi  pseudo-panacea. 
Thus,  these  recollections  and  reflections  are  a 
striking  landmark  of  individualism  in  this 
age  of  mass  man. 

An  introduction  to  Jiinger’s  personality  and 
work  is  presented  in  Professor  von  Wiese’s 
sf>eech  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
Many  quotations  reveal  the  reflection  of  Jiin- 
ger’s  character  in  his  poetry.  But  there  is  no 
less  emphasis  in  his  prose,  both  as  an  essayist 
and  as  a  writer  of  novels  and  stories.  A  bibli¬ 
ography  including  107  items  has  been  added 
by  A.  Mohler. 

F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Walther  E.  Schmitt.  Zwischenrufe  von  der 
Seine.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1958.  207 
pages.  9.60  dm. 

A  good  factual  report  on  the  slow  progress  of 
European  integration,  from  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  angle.  Hopeful  in  its  cool  lucidity.  The 
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essential  problems,  past  and  future,  are  under¬ 
stressed  (taken  for  granted?  dismissed  as  un¬ 
realistic?).  The  current  developments,  from 
Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans  to  Euratom,  arc 
clearly  and  fairly  stated.  The  two  great  obsta¬ 
cles  are  barely  alluded  to:  England’s  reluctance 
to  commit  herself:  She  gingerly  pokes  one 
finger  and  one  toe  into  the  European  caul¬ 
dron,  and  concludes:  eventually,  but  not  now; 
and  the  Truman  Doctrine,  totally  unsuited  to 
European  conditions.  Halfway  between  jour¬ 
nalism  and  history.  Within  its  short  range,  it 
will  serve. 

Albert  Gu6rard,  5r.  (t) 

**  Karl  Ammcr.  Einjiihrung  in  die  Sprach- 
wissenschajt.  /.  Halle  (Saalc).  Nicmcycr. 
1958.  viii  212  pages,  ill.  9.40  dm. 

This  thoroughly  competent  treatise  on  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  linguistics  is  directed  particularly  to 
those  interested  professionally  in  the  study  of 
linguistic  problems.  It  constitutes  in  effect 
an  up-to-date  recapitulation,  from  a  rigorously 
positivistic  point  of  view,  of  synchronic  or 
non-historical  linguistic  theory;  the  diachronic 
or  historical  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been 
reserved  for  a  second  volume  soon  to  appear. 
This  volume,  which  is  particularly  important 
since  it  is  the  first  such  treatment  to  come  out 
of  East  Germany  and  is  thus  understandably 
Soviet-oriented,  treats  language  first  as  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  mind,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
anatomical  features  of  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  processes,  and  discusses  such  problems 
as  the  relationship  of  language  to  thought,  the 
linguistic  symbol,  and  the  nature  of  meaning. 
TTie  second  section  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
primary  speech  mechanisms,  treating  especial¬ 
ly  such  areas  as  phonetics,  phonemics,  morph¬ 
ology  and  morphemics.  There  is  a  selective 
but  widely  representative  bibliography  and  a 
glossary  of  technical  terms. 

Joseph  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

M  K 


The  Amcrican-Swedish  News  Exchange  in  New 
York  has  announced  recently  that  book  production  in 
Sweden  in  1959  attained  an  all-time  record  with  a 
total  of  5,959  new  titles.  Fiction  constituted  the  largest 
group  with  1,075  titles,  of  which  524  were  Swedish 
originals.  Children’s  books  numbered  552,  half  of 
which  were  Swedish  originals.  The  groups  natural 
science  and  economics  and  industry  came  next  with 


**  Gerhard  Kirchhoff.  Deutsche  Gegenwart. 
Ein  literarisches  Lesebuch  fiir  Ausldnder. 
Miinchen.  Hueber.  1958.  132  pages.  4.80 
dm. 

The  title  is  well  chosen.  The  offerings,  filling 
only  ninety  pages  of  the  text,  give  a  revealing 
cross-section  of  contemporary  German  litera¬ 
ture;  they  range  from  the  social  nihilism  of 
Musil  to  the  spiritual  evocation  of  Ingeborg 
Bachmann.  There  are  twenty-one  prose  selec¬ 
tions  and  fourteen  poems,  all  of  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  students,  and  all  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  modern  German.  The  notes  on 
the  lyrics  are  uneven,  some  rather  prosy,  oth¬ 
ers  very  helpful.  Good  explanations  of  unusu¬ 
al  idioms,  and  short  biographies  of  the  authors 
add  to  the  value  of  the  slender  volume. 

Ruth  Hofrichter 
PoughJteepsie,  N.  Y. 


^  Otto  Freiherr  von  Taube.  Russische  Mdr- 
chen.  Miinchen.  Nymphenburger.  1959. 
171  pages,  ill.  8.80  dm. 

A  new  edition  of  Otto  von  Taube’s  seven  Rus¬ 
sian  folk  tales,  stories  told  to  him  in  childhood 
by  his  grandparents  and  servants  in  his  native 
Estonia  and  first  published  in  1919,  honors  his 
eightieth  birthday.  In  an  introduction  Alfons 
Ott  says  that  though  variants  of  these  genuine 
folktales  occur  in  many  lands,  originating  in¬ 
dependently,  some  have  strictly  Russian  char¬ 
acteristics,  for  example,  the  gray  wolf  of  the 
steppe,  the  efficiency  test  in  bread  making,  and 
the  witch’s  house  twirling  on  hen’s  legs.  The 
author  follows  the  conventions  of  the  folktale 
but  has  the  touch  of  a  poet.  Though  the  stories 
are  simple  and  factual,  one  may  find  implicit  in 
them  tbe  age-old  wisdom  that  comes  from  un¬ 
derstanding  human  motivation. 

Drawings  by  Rainer  Hartmetz  illustrate  the 
book. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  Yor{.  N.  Y. 

K  M 


470  and  404  tides,  respectively.  The  year’s  le.iding 
best  seller  was  the  novel  “Last  Letter  to  Sweden,”  by 
Vilhelm  Moberg,  which  sold  130,000  copies.  It  was  the 
last  in  a  series  of  four  volumes — which  have  all  been 
best  sellers  in  Sweden  and  of  which  two  have  been 

translated  into  English - about  the  Swedish  mass 

emigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century. 
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Books  in  Spanish 

(For  Other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  "Headliners") 


^  Juan  Ayuso  Rivera.  El  concepto  de  la 
muerte  cn  la  poesta  romdntica  espanola. 
Madrid.  Fundacion  Universitaria  Espano¬ 
la.  1959.  246  pages.  90  ptas. 

This  treatise,  first  accepted  in  1957  as  a  “sobre- 
saliente”  thesis  by  the  University  of  Madrid, 
later  awarded  a  Premio  Extraordinario.  con¬ 
tains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  various  aspects 
of  Death  in  Spanish  Romantic  poetry.  The  first 
chapter,  on  the  eighteenth  century  precursors 
of  Romanticism,  csf>ecially  Cienfuegos  and  Ca- 
dalso,  shows  that  its  tendencies  can  be  detect¬ 
ed  already  in  that  era  while  the  third  outlines 
his  theme  in  earlier  Spanish  poetry  and  art, 
pointing  out  that  some  authors  have  regarded 
Death  with  joyful  anticipation  (the  Christian 
idea  exemplified  particularly  in  the  mystics), 
others  in  a  philosophical  way,  still  others  in  a 
defiant  way  (c.g.,  Espronceda’s  estudiante). 
The  Romantics  may  treat  this  theme  in  any 
of  these  ways  but  their  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  is  a  kind  of  adoration  of  Death.  Ayuso 
Rivera  suggests  that  this  attitude  was  really 
only  a  neurotic  “pose”  in  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  “school,”  except  in  Becquer  and 
Rosalia  de  Castro.  He  observes  that,  in  spite 
of  their  cult  of  Death  in  its  most  theatrical  as¬ 
pects,  most  Spanish  Romantics  have  a  faith  in 
an  after-life  which  lends  a  certain  air  of  optim¬ 
ism  even  to  their  gloom.  In  contrast  to  the 
German,  French,  and  English  Romantics  who 
tended  to  live  out  their  ideals,  the  Spanish  usu¬ 
ally  were  so  only  in  their  writings,  Larra  being 
almost  the  only  exponent  of  Romanticism  in 
real  life.  The  author  ably  supports  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  a  wealth  of  examples  from  the 
poets  themselves  and  from  critical  works  on 
his  subject.  The  book  is  well  printed,  free 
from  misprints  and  attractively  arranged. 

Evelyn  Rugg 
University  of  Toronto 

Jose  Pedro  Diaz.  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer: 
Vida  y  poesta.  Madrid.  Credos.  1958.  374 
pages. 

The  second  edition  of  Diaz’s  study  has  been 
improved  by  an  expanded  discussion  of 
Becquer ’s  theory  of  art  and  by  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  additional  secondary  and  original  ma¬ 
terial.  The  biographical  section  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  thorough.  Diaz  studies  Becquer 
in  relation  to  his  European  and  Spanish  con¬ 


temporaries,  analyzes  and  classifies  the  Rimas 
in  a  skilful  and  scholarly  manner,  and  de¬ 
duces  the  poet’s  literary  theories  from  his  prose 
and  poetry.  The  index  and  table  of  contents 
make  the  book  easy  to  use,  and  the  work,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Damaso  Alonso’s  Biblioteca  Romani- 
ca  Hispanica,  does  credit  to  both  the  author 
and  the  series. 

James  H.  Abbott 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja.  Juan  Ramdn  Jime¬ 
nez  en  su  poesta.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1958. 
335  pages. 

The  title  suggests  that  this  book  might  consist 
largely  of  autobiographical  detail  culled  from 
Jimenez’s  own  writings.  Only  the  first  part 
(fifty-two  pages)  fulfills  this  exp>ectation;  here 
is  something  more  and  something  less  than 
bargained  for.  The  author  calls  his  book  pro¬ 
visional,  something  which  he  hopes  may  be 
useful  in  the  production  of  the  definitive  work 
which  Spain  owes  her  Nobel  Prize  winner.  A 
brief  of  the  table  of  contents  serves  best  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  coverage  of  this  collection  of 
notes.  Part  One:  Biographical<ritical  hypothe¬ 
ses.  Part  Two:  The  Poetry  of  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez  in  Time — Ruben  Dario  1900.  Becquer 
1902-1904.  Jammes  1905-1906.  Valery  1914- 
1917.  Emily  Dickinson  1916-1918.  Juan  Ra¬ 
mon  Jimenez  1917-1949.  Part  three:  Biblio¬ 
graphical  problems.  Letters  from  Ruben  Da¬ 
rio  to  J.  R.  J. 

Diaz-Plaja  calls  each  of  the  sections  in  Part 
Two  a  coordenada;  these  studies  may  best  be 
described  by  saying  that  they  contain  Diaz- 
Plaja’s  reaction  to  works  published  within  the 
period,  together  with  suggestions  for  investi¬ 
gations  of  influence  and  reaction  on  the  part  of 
J.  R.  J.  Twenty  pages  of  photographs  enliven 
the  work. 

»  Dwight  Chambers 

University  of  Arizona 

**  Sergio  Fernandez.  Cinco  escritores  hispa- 
noamericanos.  Mexico.  Universidad  Na- 
cional  Autonoma  de  Mexico.  1958.  143 
pages.  $0.60. 

Originally  given  as  lectures  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nuevo  Le6n,  these  essays  on  Giiiraldes, 
Gallegos,  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert,  Lino  Novis 
Calvo  and  Juan  Rulfo  try  to  get  at  the  meaning 
of  various  types  encountered  in  Spanish 
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American  literature:  the  gaucho,  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  llanero,  the  Ecuadorian  montuvio,  the 
Antillean  negro  and  the  Mexican  Indian.  This 
examination  is  carried  out  with  insight  and  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  however  tepidly  one 
may  admire  some  of  the  writer’s  choices,  one 
must  admit  that  he  has  arresting  things  to  say 
about  all  of  them.  He  scrutinizes  three  of 
Gallegos’s  novels,  Don  Segundo  Sombra  in 
the  case  of  Giiiraldes,  and  just  one  short  story, 
“El  otro  cayo,’’  by  Nov5s  Calvo,  in  which  the 
author  has  penetrated  the  essence  of  the  negro, 
according  to  Fernandez.  Elspecially  good  is 
the  piece  on  Rulfo,  which  discusses  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  somber  and  macabre  stories  El  llano 
en  llamas.  Here  we  are  not  presented  with 
only  the  Indian’s  impenetrable  outer  mask,  or 
the  Indian  as  a  social  problem,  but  with  the 
Indian  as  an  individual  who  interests  Rulfo, 
struck  by  the  esoteric  and  unexpected  qualities 
of  his  inner  world. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

^  Roberto  Fernindez  Retamar.  Idea  de  la 
estilistica.  Santa  Clara,  Cuba.  Universidad 
Central  de  las  Villas.  1958.  150  pages. 

This  students’  manual  offers  bibliography  and 
summary  of  some  nineteenth  century  and 
twentieth  century  speculations  concerning  lit¬ 
erary  style  proper  and  of  some  having  to  do 
with  other  linguistic  levels.  It  surveys  the 
hypotheses  of  Bally,  Saussure,  Vossler,  Biih- 
ler,  Hatzfeld,  Spitzer,  and  the  Alonsos.  Its  his¬ 
torical  attitude  leads  to  discussion  of  philology, 
rhetoric,  literary  criticism,  literary  theory,  and 
the  history  of  literature.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  history  of  attempts  to  describe  literary 
style  in  general,  generic  style  within  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  culture,  and  the  idiosyncratic  ex¬ 
pression  of  particular  authors  of  that  language, 
the  manual  is  adequate.  It  does  not  properly 
emphasize  to  the  beginning  student  for  whom 
it  is  written  the  fact  that  until  very  recently 
analysts  have  enjoyed  precious  little  success  in 
describing  style.  Descriptions  supposedly  de¬ 
finitive  of  a  literary  manifestation  felt  to  be 
unique  could  and  often  did  describe  other 
manifestations  just  as  well.  Ferndndez  seems 
to  imply  scientific  description  as  a  goal  for  the 
students  of  style;  he  fails  to  point  out  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  have  hindered  the  attainment  of 
this  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
mention  some  rather  important  contributions 
made  in  the  areas  of  exegesis  and  style  by  struc¬ 
turalists  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 


*  Gastdn  Figueira.  De  la  vida  y  la  obra  de 
Gabriela  Mistral.  Montevideo.  Grificas. 
1959.  70  pages. 

Having  won  an  international  contest  for  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  Chilean  poet  in  1951,  Figueira  con¬ 
tinues  his  research,  with  a  third  volume  prom¬ 
ised.  The  present  book  begins  with  a  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  her  life,  providing  a  number  of  lesser- 
known  details. 

In  the  main  portion,  he  indicates  her  human, 
American,  and  universal  significance.  Then  as 
a  literary  critic,  he  studies  her  style,  with  its 
faultless  choice  of  words,  its  music,  and  its 
color.  Another  section  looks  at  her  prose  and 
her  own  critical  evaluations  of  other  Chilean 
poets;  and  finally  he  assembles  the  many  ref¬ 
erences  to  death  of  this  “maestra  rural,”  whom 
he  calls  “partly  daughter  and  partly  Mother 
of  our  America.” 

A  portrait  of  Gabriela  and  the  reproduction 
of  an  almost  illegible  letter  from  her  to  the  au¬ 
thor  illustrate  this  most  interesting  volume. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Guillermo  Lohmann  Villena.  Menendez 
Pelayo  y  la  hispanidad.  Madrid.  Rialp. 
1957.  221  pages.  50  ptas. 

Long  before  Hispanidad  became  a  watchword 
of  Spanish  foreign  policy,  Marcelino  Menen- 
dez  Pelayo  sought  to  reaffirm  the  cultural 
bonds  between  Spain  and  her  lost  colonies. 
Critical  of  those  who  tried  to  mend  the  ties 
with  rhetoric,  the  great  literary  historian  ap¬ 
plied  his  massive  scholarship  to  the  task,  pro¬ 
ducing  such  works  as  his  Antologia  de  poetas 
hispano-americanos  (1893-1895)  and  Historia 
de  la  poesia  hispano-americana  (1911-1913). 
Through  these,  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
“admitted”  Hispanic  American  literature  to 
the  fold  of  peninsular  Spanish  letters  and  to 
its  classical  origins  in  Rome  and  Greece. 
Guillermo  Lohmann  Villena  devotes  most  of 
his  space  to  this  contribution  of  Menendez 
Pelayo,  pointing  out  that  the  latter  never  for¬ 
mulated  an  explicit  definition  or  theory  of 
hispanidad. 

Donald  J.  Alder  son 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

**  Eugenio  G.  de  Nora.  La  novela  espahola 
contempordnea.  I'.  (1898-1927).  Madrid. 
Gredos.  1958.  570  pages.  140  ptas. 

In  this  volume,  part  of  a  larger  study,  de  Nora 
devotes  a  lengthy  study  to  each  of  the  novelists: 
Unamuno,  Valle-Inclan,  Baroja,  Azorin,  Miro, 
and  P6rez  de  Ayala.  These  writers  are  taken 
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up,  as,  he  says  in  the  introduction,  with  the  aim 
of  arriving,  through  analysis  of  the  texts,  at 
the  person  of  the  artist.  His  task  he  describes 
as  one  of  exposition  rather  than  systematic 
aesthetic  Judgment  or  the  complete  placement 
of  any  given  work  within  its  historical  frame. 
This  approach,  however,  is  integrated  with  a 
historical,  chronological  treatment  of  the  nov¬ 
el,  and  he  follows  his  discussion  of  the  works 
of  the  authors  above  with  observations  on  nov¬ 
elists  of  almost  no  prestige  but  whose  work  he 
finds  illustrative  of  the  development  of  the 
novel.  The  chapters  on  somewhat  better 
known  figures  like  Ricardo  Leon  are  also  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  devoted  to  certain  trends — 
“literatura  galante,”  the  erotic  novel,  and  the 
“novela  rosa.”  The  work  is  concluded  with  a 
selective  bibliography. 

Gardiner  H.  London 
University  of  Connecticut 

Enrique  Amorim.  La  desembocadura. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958.  109  pages. 

La  desembocadura  is  told  hy  a  dead  man,  but 
the  reader  is  not  aware  of  this  until  the  narra¬ 
tor,  about  halfway  through  the  novel,  refers  to 
his  own  death.  Then  the  utterly  impersonal 
tone  in  which  he  has  been  relating  events  in  his 
family’s  history  becomes  understandable. 

The  development  of  the  two  branches  of  his 
family,  one  legitimate,  the  other  illegitimate, 
points  up  the  conflict  between  “civilization,” 
with  its  emphasis  on  machines  and  material 
progress  and  possessions,  and  deeper,  more 
lasting  values  rooted  in  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

The  novel  is  a  curious  mixture  of  naturalistic 
detail  and  attempts  at  lyricism.  The  author 
seems  to  feel  jhat  the  history  of  Uruguay  is 
just  beginning  and  that  her  poets  and  idealists 
will  be  her  salvation. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Cecilio  Behitez  de  Castro.  La  iluminada. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958.  335  pages. 
This  book  t<x)k  the  Premio  del  Concurso  In- 
ternacional  de  Novelas  Editorial  Losada  in 
1958. 

The  plot,  set  in  an  unnamed  country  in 
Central  America,  is  developed  with  skill.  The 
characters  are  compellingly  lifelike  and  show 
a  wide  range  of  emotion.  The  action  flows 
naturally  from  them.  However  unlikely,  all 
is  credible  for  the  moment.  Elena,  a  beautiful 
widow,  was  sufficiently  iluminada  to  spark  a 
local  revolution.  Like  Jeanne  d’Arc,  she  heard 
voices.  To  protect  a  bishop  and  priest,  she 


appealed  to  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  one  of  whom  she  stabbed  fatally  during 
the  last  dreadful  night  when  blcxxl  flowed  and 
voices  and  beauty  left  her.  A  captivating  book. 

Margaret  Horsfield 
University  of  Kentucl^y 

Joaquin  Calvo  Sotelo.  La  herencia.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Alfil.  1958.  79  pages.  10  ptas. 

Calvo  Sotelo  appears  for  the  ninth  time  in  the 
Coleccidn  Teatro,  with  a  simple  comedy  whose 
theme  is  stated  by  Uncle  Anibal  in  his  final 
Sficech.  Commenting  on  the  way  his  sister 
slicked  up  the  house  for  her  son,  he  declares 
that  each  generation  “ordena  la  casa  para  que 
la  generacion  nueva  la  encuentre  reluciente  y 
a  punto.” 

The  plot  deals  with  the  widow  of  a  victim 
of  Spain’s  Civil  War  and  her  vain  attempt  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  her  son  to  “Princesa,” 
the  daughter  of  the  man  responsible  for  her 
husband’s  death.  This  play,  performed  late  in 
1957,  is  not  the  equal  of  several  earlier  plays 
by  this  outstanding  figure  among  Spain’s  con¬ 
temporary  dramatists.  Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

*  Fernando-Guillermo  de  Castro.  Dos  no¬ 
velas  de  amor.  Madrid.  Indice.  1958.  172 
pages: 

Under  this  somewhat  deceptive  title  have  been 
grouped  two  short  stories.  The  first  one,  Ma¬ 
drid,  1936,  recently  awarded  tne  Sesamo 
Prize,  deals  with  a  self<entered  teen-ager,  his 
gastronomic  and  sexual  appetites.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  War,  1936,  does  not  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  consistent  impact  on  the  author,  who 
has  so  little  to  say.  Is  it  that  the  prize  award 
has  been  conditioned  solely  by  the  author’s 
hostile  references  to  the  Loyalists  in  this  un¬ 
interesting  story?  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
book  on  the  Civil  War  has  not  as  yet  been 
printed. 

The  second  story,  El  zapato,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  mimic  Russian  novels  about  down¬ 
trodden  beings,  is  the  result  of  an  amateur’s 
endeavor,  as  shown  by  the  scantiness  of  re¬ 
sources  the  author  possesses  and  his  inability 
to  make  the  point  of  his  story. 

There  arc,  in  both  stories,  a  few  good  meta¬ 
phors,  but  unfortunately  the  author  is  so  aware 
of  them  that  he  repeats  himself  too  often, 
thus  discrediting  what  might  have  been  an 
asset  or  perhaps  the  promise  of  better  writing. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  love  in  either 
of  the  stories.  Olga  P.  Ferrer 

University  of  Buffalo 
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*  Luis  GoytisoloGay.  Las  afueras.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Scix  Barral.  1958.  305  pages. 

The  author  of  this  novel  is  the  younger  broth¬ 
er  of  Juan,  the  novelist,  and  Jose  Agustin,  the 
poet.  Despite  his  comparatively  tender  years 
— he  was  twenty-three  when  this  novel  won 
the  Biblioteca  Breve  award  for  1958 — Luis 
Goytisolo  reveals  in  Las  afueras  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  patterns  of  thought  and  action  of 
present-day  Spaniards.  Each  of  the  seven  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  novel  constitutes  a  narrative  which 
may  be  read  independently  of  the  others  but 
they  are  all  bound  together  sociologically.  The 
locale  of  the  stories  is  Barcelona  and  its  en¬ 
virons  eighteen  years  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
characters  represent  various  levels  of  society 
and  afford  the  reader  a  sociological  portrait  in 
depth  of  an  important  segment  of  Spain.  The 
style  of  the  novel  is  simple  and  clear;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  “spiral”  technique  is  carried  off  well 
and  constitutes  an  interesting  as  well  as  meri¬ 
torious  feature  of  the  novel.  Luis  Goytisolo 
shows  promise  of  developing  into  a  note¬ 
worthy  novelist. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl^^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Alfredo  de  la  Guardia.  Ensueno  de  Brujas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Siglo  Veinte.  1958.  213 
pages.  $35  m/arg. 

Drama  critic  and  biographer  Alfredo  de  la 
Guardia  turns  novelist  for  the  first  time  with 
Ensueno  de  Brujas.  His  avowed  intention  was 
to  produce  a  novel  of  entertainment,  which  he 
has  certainly  done,  but  Ensueno  de  Brujas  is 
not  just  so  much  light  reading  for  a  rainy  af¬ 
ternoon.  It  poses  the  problem  of  what  is  real¬ 
ity.  Which  is  really  real,  our  reactions  to  what 
we  think  we  perceive,  or  situations  and  circum¬ 
stances  divorced  from  human  reactions  to 
them? 

Brujas  is  the  Spanish  form  for  Bruges.  It  is 
also  the  Spanish  word  for  witches.  The  action 
of  the  novel  unfolds  in  Bruges  during  1920 
when  the  protagonist  Don  Juan  Leiva,  a  Span¬ 
ish  American,  visits  the  city  as  a  tourist.  He 
makes  the  customary  rounds  of  churches  and 
museums,  then  proceeds  to  see  in  the  women 
whom  he  meets  in  modern  Bruges  the  saints 
and  witches  of  another  age.  It  is  the  skillful 
blending  of  what  Juan  sees,  what  he  dreams, 
what  he  imagines,  and  what  he  projects  from 
his  own  subconscious  that  |X)ses  the  problem: 
what  is  reality? 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 


**  Beatriz  Guido.  Fin  de  fiesta.  Buenos  Aires. 

Losada.  1958.  260  pages. 

It  can  be  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  follow 
an  author’s  work  from  its  inception.  Beatriz 
Guido’s  first  novel  won  the  important  Emece 
prize  in  1954,  and  since  then  she  has  written 
two  more  novels. 

The  theme  of  her  latest  book  is  "cosas  de 
hombre"  or  “cosas  de  polttica” — in  other 
words,  the  sexual  and  political  education  of  a 
boy  from  the  age  of  fourteen.  It  would  not  be 
exaggerating  to  state  that  Beatriz  Guido’s 
books  are  novels  of  protest,  for  they  do  show 
up  many  things  which,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  abolished,  deserve  to  be.  Fin  de  fiesta  is  a 
thrilling — not  to  say  sensational — story  written 
by  a  first-rate  narrator.  Adolfo  and  Marian^ 
are  orphaned  first  cousins  who  live  together 
in  the  sumptuous  residences  of  their  grand¬ 
father,  intendente  of  Avellaneda  and  a  cacique 
of  the  old  school.  The  cousins  are  in  love  with 
each  other,  but  true  to  the  psychology  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  are  unaware  of  it  at  first,  then  resort  to 
strange  ways  of  showing  their  love.  Mean¬ 
while  Adolfo  goes  about  town  on  the  heels  of 
his  grandfather’s  political  stooge.  When  th^ 
grandfather  causes  the  latter  to  be  murdered^ 
Adolfo’s  admiration  for  him  turns  to  hate. 
The  old  man’s  longed-for  death  ends  an  era 
in  Argentine  history  only  to  usher  in  a  new 
one:  that  of  Juan  Peron. 

Beatriz  Guido  may  yet  make  a  name  for 
herself  as  the  chronicler  of  Buenos  Aires.  All 
her  novels  so  far  take  place  in  that  teeming 
and  turbulent  city. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

®  Adelaida  Las  Santas.  Poetas  de  caf6.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Cultura  Clasica  y  Moderna.  1959. 382 
pages.  75  ptas. 

This  first  “novela”  has  caused  considerable 
comment  in  Spain.  It  is  not  a  novel  in  the  true 
sense,  and  its  principal  interest  lies  in  its  sin¬ 
cere  atmosphere  and  picture  of  Madrid’s  poetas 
de  cafi.  One  prize-winning  Spanish  novelist 
sums  up  its  impact  quite  appropriately  thus: 
“Como  novela  vale  poco,  quiero  decir  literaria- 
mente,  pero  es  un  buen  reportaje  de  la  vida 
nocturna  de  los  poetas  y  artistas  sin  dinero 
.  .  .  Como  documental  de  la  vida  nocturna  en 
el  Madrid  de  los  bohemios,  es  unica.” 

A  considerable  part  of  the  action  (1950- 
1952)  takes  place  in  the  now  extinto  Cafe 
Varela  so  often  associated  with  Emilio  Carrere 
and  other  writers.  However,  the  action  moves 
also  about  Madrid  from  the  Caf6  Gij6n  to  Se- 
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samo  and  other  spots.  With  these  as  back¬ 
ground,  the  author  faithfully  reproduces  high 
moments  in  the  “Versos  a  media  noche”  and 
other  tertulias  de  cafe.  The  work  has  autobio¬ 
graphical  elements  and  several  other  real  peo¬ 
ple  app>ear  in  it.  Some  of  these  are  Andres  Re- 
vesz  (of  the  incredible  memory!),  Concha 
Espina’s  granddaughter  (Paloma  Sainz  de  la 
Maza),  Pilar  Lopez,  Cela. 

The  whole  is  woven  together  through  the 
love  story  of  Lalia,  young  business  woman  and 
jx)et,  and  Gerardo,  a  veritable  night  owl  who 
consumes  incredible  amounts  of  wine  and 
whom  the  author  calls  the  best  sonetista  of 
Spain. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Jesus  Lopez  Pacheco.  Central  eUctrica.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Destino.  1958.  324  pages.  75  ptas. 
Runner-up  in  the  1956  Nadal  competition. 
Central  electrica  was  “una  epopcya  de  sudor 
y  muerte”  by  Lopez  Pacheco  (born  in  Madrid, 
1930).  It  tells  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
Nueva  Aldeaseca,  and  their  resistance  to  the 
industrialization  involved  in  bringing  them  a 
hydroelectric  plant.  The  variety  of  citizens, 
storekeepers,  tavern  habitues,  prostitutes,  and 
money  lenders,  reacting  to  the  loss  of  a  town 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  projected  lake,  main¬ 
tains  the  interest  of  Central  electrica,  in  spite 
of  its  sparse  plot.  Tragedy,  with  workmen 
perishing  in  the  construction,  and  triumph  as 
the  lights  are  first  turned  on,  parallel  the  clash 
of  new  and  old  customs  to  provide  vivid  read- 
ing. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

**  Eduardo  Mallea.  Posesion.  Buenos  Aires. 

Sudamericana.  1958.  217  pages. 

This  book  comprises  three  novelettes  entitled 
Posesion,  Los  zapatos,  and  Ceildn.  The  author 
of  them  is  a  contemporary  Argentine  writer 
whose  name  has  become  well  established  in 
literary  circles. 

The  three  novelettes  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  very  similar  in  content  and  form. 
In  each  one  of  them  there  is  a  central  charac¬ 
ter  who  suffers  the  consequences  of  a  psycho¬ 
logical  complex.  At  the  bottom  of  every  men¬ 
tal  case  the  reader  discovers  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  originally  created  by  circumstances  beyond 
human  control.  Introspection  is  the  safe  meth¬ 
od  Mallea  chooses  to  have  his  “p)ersonajes” 
relate  their  very  unusual  states  of  mind.  In 
reality,  it  looks  as  if  they  live  in  and  are  ob¬ 


sessed  with  the  recuerdos  in  which  they  seem 
to  be  drowning.  Frequent  but  brief  digres¬ 
sions,  intended  to  accentuate  the  melancholy 
of  the  central  figures,  reveal  a  persistent  in¬ 
tention  of  the  author  to  display  his  ability  to 
play  with  words  disguised  as  philosophical 
thinking. 

The  plot  is  trivial  and  simple.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  conflict  of  f>ersonalities  caused  by  a 
strong  tendency  of  the  characters  to  satisfy 
their  ego.  The  result  is  a  clash  of  man  with 
his  fellow  men,  dissatisfaction  with  himself, 
and  a  complete  and  deplorable  state  of  frus¬ 
tration. 

Although  the  general  atmosphere  in  the 
three  novelettes  is  quite  gloomy,  the  reader  en¬ 
joys  the  fluent  account  Mallea  furnishes  of  the 
mental  alternatives  experienced  by  his  queer 
characters.  His  perfect  command  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  permits  him  to  cultivate  an  interesting 
and  personal  style,  full  of  clever  thoughts  and 
keen  remarks.  Homero  Castillo 

N orth western  Uni versity 

**  Rene  Marques.  Teatro.  Mexico.  Arrecife. 

1959. 304  pages. 

Three  plays  from  Puerto  Rico’s  leading  dra¬ 
matist  form  the  current  offering  of  a  Mexican 
Book  Club.  The  first,  Los  soles  truncos,  was 
the  most  successful  of  the  1958  Puerto  Rico 
Drama  Festival.  This  tragedy  of  three  Span¬ 
ish  women  who  fought  changes  in  San  Juan 
has  had  two  English  translations  and  several 
world  performances. 

El  niho  azul  para  esa  sombra,  entry  for  the 
1959  Drama  Festival,  won  the  Ateneo  con¬ 
test  for  unpublished  plays.  The  dramatist,  re¬ 
vealing  the  dream  of  little  Michelin  destroyed 
by  an  insensitive  mother,  has  performed  the 
technical  feat  of  breaking  action  to  insert  as 
his  second  act  a  flashback  to  two  years  earlier. 

The  final  tragedy.  La  muerte  no  entrard  en 
palacio  (1957),  shows  the  degradation  of  an 
honest  politician  through  desires  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  power.  All  three  plays  are  examples  of 
the  symbolism  and  fantasy  that  seem  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Latin  American  drama,  but  are  im¬ 
portant  works  by  one  of  the  New  World’s 
outstanding  dramatists. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

**  Manuel  Mejia  Vallejo.  Al  pie  de  la  ciudad. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958.  170  pages. 

A  novel  of  bitter  social  protest,  Al  pie  de  la 
ciudad  offers  no  specific  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  presents;  poverty  and  social  ostracism. 
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It  docs  attempt  to  show  how  hatred  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  revolt  arc  engendered  through  the  un¬ 
feeling  conduct  of  an  urban  society  intent  only 
on  material  progress  and  oblivious  to  human 
values. 

The  characters  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  eking  out  a  precarious  existence  from 
the  leavings  of  the  city,  give  the  impression 
of  being  real  people,  people  whom  Mejia  un¬ 
derstands  and  feels  for.  The  sleek  and  well  fed 
characters  who  live  in  the  city  arc  simply  pup¬ 
pets,  symbols  of  a  stupid  and  complacent  so¬ 
ciety.  Dorothy  McMahon 

University  of  Southern  California 

**  Alberto  Ramirez  dc  Aguilar.  Camino  a  la 
nada.  Mexico.  Libro  Mcx.  1958.  207  pages. 
In  this,  his  first  novel,  the  author,  a  Mexican 
newspaperman,  introduces  us  to  a  character 
who  docs  not  know  why  he  is  living.  He  has 
lost  faith  in  himself,  in  everything,  and  finds 
only  in  the  destruction  of  human  lives  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  live.  Believing  himself  to  be  above 
men’s  conventionalisms  of  laws  and  morals, 
he  kills,  without  remorse  or  guilt  feelings, 
three  people  to  corroborate  his  new  beliefs  and 
to  give  the  police  something  to  do.  However, 
the  thrill  of  murdering  docs  .not  last  long. 
After  his  third  victim  he  finds  himself  help¬ 
less  and  yet  aware  that  he  is  heading  toward 
the  road  to  nothingness. 

Victor  M.  Valenzuela 
Lehigh  University 

**  Ram6n  J.  Sender.  La  quinta  Julieta.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Costa-Amic.  n.d.  163  pages. 

Sender’s  novel  is  the  third  of  a  trilogy  whose 
previous  parts  were  Crdnica  del  alba  and  Hipo- 
grifo  violento.  In  these  pages,  however,  the 
small  town  and  boarding  school  environment 
of  Pepe  Garc6s  yields  to  that  of  the  modern 
city  with  situations  and  problems  that  tend 
to  reduce  the  individual’s  stature  in  favor  of 
group  unity.  The  various  struggles  of  Pepe 
Garecs  to  assert  his  own  personality  against 
these  urban  pressures  arc  successful  at  the  end; 
indeed,  the  reader  is  left  with  the  feeling  and 
hope  that  the  young  man  may  be  seen  at  a  later 
date  in  other  novels  facing  more  challenging 
vistas  with  his  newly-won  maturity. 

Sender,  as  usual,  creates  a  realistic,  vivid 
setting  with  characters  moving  logically  and 
humanly  across  this  backdrop.  His  simple, 
vigorous  style  adds  liveliness  and  authenticity 
to  these  further  adventures  of  the  adolescent 
hero.  Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 

St.  fohn’s  University 
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**  Herndn  del  Solar.  Los  hombres  y  las  cosas. 
Santiago  dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1959.  301 
pages. 

A  critic,  novelist,  and  writer  of  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  here  turns  from  his  original  writing  to 
channel  the  thoughts  of  writers,  ancient  and 
■modern,  into  the  pages  of  an  anthology,  classi¬ 
fying  the  quotations  alphabetically  under  such 
topics  as  abundancia,  gula,  sdtira,  and  volun- 
tad.  “Arte”  for  instance  has  thirty-two  entries 
in  six  languages;  thoughts  of  thirty-five  au¬ 
thors  arc  assembled  under  “mujer.”  The  ori¬ 
ginal  version  is  given  with  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion,  from  Cato  to  Einstein.  Then  fifteen 
pages,  double  column,  list  the  writers  includ¬ 
ed,  each  with  biographical  comment. 

TTiis  is  an  inspirational  volume  for  the  table 
of  a  sala. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

Alfredo  Cardona  Pena.  Poesia  de  pie. 
Mexico.  Dc  Andrea.  1959.  83  pages. 
Alfredo  Cardona  Pena  is  a  Mexican  poet  with 
four  or  five  published  volumes.  Always  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  social  conscience,  he  has  let  it  get 
out  of  hand  in  the  present  book,  an  attack 
against  poesia  pura  and  the  ivory  tower.  He 
believes  that  poetry  should  speak  directly  to 
the  pueblo,  that  for  too  long  it  has  been  “acos- 
tada  con  sus  amantes”:  “Yo  la  quiero  de  pie,  / 
dc  pic  como  los  arbolcs  y  cl  dia,  !  de  pie  como 
cl  que  espera  y  organiza.”  The  writing  of  such 
artes  poeticas  is  now  widespread.  Bias  de  Ote¬ 
ro,  Jos^  Hierro,  and  Eugenio  dc  Nora,  all 
Spaniards,  have  expressed  these  same  ideas  and 
prcx:laimed  their  devotion  to  “la  inmensa  ma- 
yoria.” 

According  to  the  dust-jacket  blurb,  Car¬ 
dona  Pena  has  long  been  admired  by  Pablo 
Neruda.  One  can  see  why  from  the  themes 
but  not  from  the  talent  displayed.  As  much  as 
one  may  admire  the  proposed  aesthetics  and 
social  ideas  of  these  poets  of  cuho  social,  one, 
in  all  fairness  to  literature,  must  insist  on  po¬ 
etic  talent.  Cardona  Pena  in  the  first  poems 
“Meditacioncs”  and  “Confesiones”  shows  an 
ability  to  write  a  striking  image,  to  turn  an 
arresting  phrase,  many  of  which  would  not  be 
understood  by  any  pueblo  anywhere.  But  his 
vers  de  circonstance  arc  artificial  and  lacking 
in  any  depth.  He  is  perhaps  justified  in  asking 
of  poetry  a  bit  of  fealdad,  of  reality;  but  it  must 
remain  |X)ctry.  Literature  may  be  propaganda, 
but  propaganda  is  not  literature. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 
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Ramon  dc  Garciasol.  La  madre.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpc.  1958.  165  pages. 

Ramon  de  Garciasol  (b.  1913)  first  came  to  no¬ 
tice  with  Dejensa  del  hombre  (1950)  which 
appeared  in  the  famous  Coleccidn  Adonais. 
His  voice  is  robust  and  honest,  his  passion 
deeply  rooted  in  his  sense  of  Spain  and  con¬ 
temporary  human  problems.  In  terms  of  Di- 
maso  Alonso’s  classification,  he  is  a  poeta  des- 
arraigado. 

Therefore,  the  title  of  the  present  book 
should  not  mislead  anyone  into  looking  for  a 
typical  “mother”  pxjem.  La  madre  is  not  only 
don  Ramon’s  genealogical  mother,  but  also 
life  itself,  the  earth,  and  human  existence. 
Thus  the  poems  play  on  a  large  range  of  con¬ 
notations. 

They  are  all  sonnets.  The  sonnet  is  a  vital 
form  for  Garciasol.  He  breaks  rules  of  struc¬ 
ture,  his  words  overflow.  Yet  the  sense  of 
form  is  enough  to  provide  control,  producing 
a  truly  modern  sonnet. 

An  important  book  by  one  of  Spain’s  better 
contemporary  poets. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Pablo  Neruda.  Tercer  libro  de  las  odas. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1957.  205  pages. 
An  amplification  of  the  previous  collection  of 
odes,  many  of  which  arc  repeated  here,  this 
third  book  of  odes  shows  the  poet’s  continued 
concern  with  simple  things  that  symbolize 
a  world  of  meaning.  Surface  beauty  may 
cover  hunger,  poverty,  death,  or  worse,  or 
may  lead  to  a  wealth  of  inner  beauty.  The 
simplicity  of  style,  the  technique  of  multiple 
sense  appeal  combined  with  the  subdued  but 
steady  emotional  stimuli,  the  rambling  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  dreamy  pace  emphasized  by  brev¬ 
ity  of  line  and  freedom  with  run-on  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  new  as  of  the  earlier  odes,  in  which 
Neruda  reflects  the  tranquility  of  his  subjects’ 
attitude  of  indifference  to  their  own  plight. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

**  Alfonso  Caso.  Discursos.  Mexico.  Imprcn- 
ta  Universitaria.  1958.  160  pages. 

Selected  by  Jose  E.  Iturriaga  to  illustrate  the 
personality  and  the  multiple  intellectual  and 
moral  preoccupations  of  a  leading  Mexican 
scholar  and  educator,  these  twelve  sp>eeches 
are  extraordinarily  rich  in  thought-provok¬ 
ing,  often  controversial,  material.  What  fur¬ 
ther  distinguishes  the  volume  is  its  rather  as¬ 
tonishing  basic  unity  of  theme — a  call  to  ac¬ 


tion  to  save  humanity  in  a  world  in  which  so¬ 
cial  and  political  progress  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advances  in  science  and  technology. 
Dr.  Caso  writes:  . .  la  vida  de  las  sociedades 
y  de  las  culturas  no  es  eterna;  . . .  depende  de 
nosotros  mismos  seguir  hacia  adelante,  adap- 
tando  nuestra  vida  social  a  las  nuevas  situa- 
ciones  producidas  por  la  utilizacion  de  las 
fuerzas  fisicas,  o  permanecer  estacionarios,  y  a 
la  postre  desaparecer,  como  la  roca  que  car- 
come  la  marea  y  convierte  en  arena.”  In  this 
crisis  of  modern  civilization,  individuals  have 
definite  responsibilities,  Caso  believes,  and 
“de  todas  las  tentaciones  que  puedc  sufri: 
un  hombre,  quiza  la  ultima  tentacion  que  hay 
que  evitar  sea  . . .  el  retiro  a  la  tranquilidad  y 
a  la  meditacion,  el  vivir  cada  vez  mis  para  si 
mismo  y  menos  para  los  demas.” 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Idea  del  teatro.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1958. 102  pages 
+  1  plate.  60  ptas. 

At  his  death  in  1955,  Ortega  y  Gasset  left  a 
number  of  unpublished  articles,  now  being 
printed  in  a  scries  Obras  ineditas.  In  1916,  in¬ 
vited  to  open  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  theater,  as  part  of  the  O  Scculo  Cen¬ 
tenary  in  Lisbon,  he  talked  on  ‘“What  is  the 
theater.?,”  a  lecture  repeated  two  weeks  later 
in  Madrid.  Both  versions  with  their  different 
introductions  appear  in  this  book,  along  with 
later  proposed  additions.  Ortega  classifies  the 
theater  as:  a  division  of  literature;  as  a  building 
with  space  for  actors  and  audience,  those  seen 
and  those  seeing;  and  as  a  place  to  go  where 
actors  do  not  present  themselves  but  rc-pre- 
sent  others  in  unreality  made  real,  providing 
farces  for  audiences  destined  to  be  farced.  Of 
all  the  Fine  Arts,  the  theater  offers  the  best 
escape  from  life. 

Probably  Ortega  y  Gasset,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  tightened  his  material  before  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  now  overwritten,  with  digres¬ 
sions  and  ovcrgencralization. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Marino  Gomez-Santos.  Didlogos  espaholes. 
Madrid.  Cid.  1958.  213  pages.  55  ptas. 
Didlogos  is  a  collection  of  interviews  between 
Gomez-Santos  and  four  well-known  Span¬ 
iards:  Azorfn,  Cela,  Maranon,  and  the  bull¬ 
fighter  Domingo  Ortega.  The  major  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  the  details  of  daily  living  of  the  four 
men  interviewed,  the  sort  of  thing  one  would 
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expect  to  find  in  a  popular  magazine.  Occa¬ 
sionally  Gomez-Santos  forgets  how  impressed 
he  is  with  being  in  the  homes  of  famous  men 
long  enough  to  report  on  some  of  their  be¬ 
liefs:  Cela — a  man  who  is  at  all  normal  is  al¬ 
ways  responsible  for  his  acts;  Ortega — for  a 
good  bullfighter,  the  bull  is  a  collaborator,  not 
an  enemy;  Maranon — the  Spaniards,  aside 
from  their  ferocity,  are  a  great  example  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Azorin — to  judge  from  Didlogos,  says 
so  little  that  the  reporter  has  little  to  quote 
from  him.  Gomez-Santos  tries  to  fill  the  gap 
with  his  own  remarks:  Azorin  looks  a  little 
like  his  own  prose;  after  one  is  over  eighty, 
nothing  probably  makes  much  difference. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

Samuel  Ramos.  Diego  Rivera.  Mexico. 
Universidad  Nacional.  1958.  200  pages, 
ill. 

The  143  black-and-white  and  ten  colored  full- 
page  illustrations  of  this  book  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  Rivera’s  art  and  let  us  observe,  among 
other  things,  the  interesting  change  from  or¬ 
thodox  early  Communist  iconology  to  that  of 
the  painter’s — and  the  Party’s — more  national¬ 
istic  later  line.  Professor  Ramos’s  introduction, 
touching  on  many  problems  and  wrestling 
with  none,  is  not  very  helpful.  The  well<ho- 
sen  black-and-white  illustrations  range  from 
so-so  to  excellent,  the  color  plates  are  uniform¬ 
ly  pxx)r,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  can  only  be 
considered  a  step  toward  a  future,  more  defi¬ 
nite  work,  though  the  illustrations  by  them¬ 
selves  arc  rewarding  enough. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Eduardo  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Monodidlogos 
de  don  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  New  York. 
Ib^rica.  1958.  265  pages  -j-  4  plates.  $3. 
Eduardo  Ortega  y  Gasset,  brother  of  Jos^  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset,  was  in  exile  with  Unamuno  in 
Paris  and  Hendaye,  and  knew  him  as  a  close 
family  friend.  What  he  has  recorded  here  is 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  world  of 
Unamuno  and  his  ideas.  The  author  himself 
says  that  these  chapters  are  reconstructions  of 
Unamuno’s  sp)eech,  and  that  he  has  had  to  rely 
mainly  on  memory  rather  than  notes.  “En 
ocasiones,”  he  even  says,  “no  pwdre  asegurar 
si  lo  que  escribo  es  recuerdo  o  sugestion.  De 
todas  suertes,  de  cl  me  vicne  cl  cspiritu.”  But 
the  fact  remains  that  what  the  author  has  re¬ 
corded  has  all  the  ring  of  Unamuno’s  own 
words.  And  he  quotes  Unamuno — “No,  no 
quiero  que  tomes  notas.  Si  lo  que  he  dicho 


influyc  cn  ti,  dcsco  que  sea  de  mancra  difusa  y 
no  un  concepto  cristalizado. . . .  Es  mcncstcr  no 
privar  a  las  ideas  de  su  calidad  de  semilla,  de 
su  p)osibilidad  de  cvolucionar.  Las  ideas  no  se 
coleccionan.’’ 

Reading  Unamuno,  one  is  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  Pio  Baroja  that  it  takes 
Unamuno  alive  and  talking  to  support  the 
framework  of  his  ideas,  and  to  agree  with  Ra- 
m6n  Sender’s  frank  dislike  of  Unamuno’s  ego¬ 
tism.  Even  in  this  book  by  a  sympathetic  lis¬ 
tener  such  things  arc  evident — the  wordiness, 
the  bombast,  the  philological  vanity.  And  then 
with  the  next  explosion  of  ideas,  one  realizes 
again  that  Unamuno  really  only  concerned 
himself  with,  and  lived  constantly  at  grips 
with,  humanity’s  serious  and  important  intel¬ 
lectual  problems.  Particularly  fine  in  this  book 
arc  the  chapters  “Diilogo  de  la  grandeza  de  lo 
finito’’  and  “El  alma  de  Remo.’’ 

Even  though  the  chapter  in  his  life  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  now  famous  “jVenccr^is  pjcro  no 
convcnccr6is!’’  is  still  not  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  even  by  Ortega  y  Gasset,  who  worked 
at  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  now,  when  we 
look  back  on  Unamuno’s  career  as  a  whole; 
nor  the  fact,  admitted  even  by  his  partisans, 
that  he  produced  no  system.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  Unamuno  kept  before  us  with 
all  the  force  of  his  lungs  and  pon,  during  his 
lifetime  as  in  this  book,  the  fact  that  the  big¬ 
gest  of  the  big  questions  is  still  unanswered  by 
the  stoutest  philosopher;  and  that  in  I  is  strug¬ 
gle  with  this  problem  of  mortality  and  immor¬ 
tality  he  expressed  himself  with  energy  and 
grandeur  and  revealed  a  mind  of  amazing 
power,  variety,  and  vision. 

fames  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

Felix  M.  Alvarez  Herrera.  Perfiles  sacer- 
dotales.  Barcelona.  Herder.  1959.  317 
pages.  75  ptas. 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Order 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  stationed  at  the  Seminario 
de  Santo  Toribio  in  Lima.  He  presents  in  this 
volume  twenty  well  written  and  documented 
monographs  of  exemplary  priestly  leaders, 
from  Christian  antiquity  to  the  present.  Four 
chapters  arc  devoted  to  the  several  aspocts  of 
the  sacerdotal  apostolatc  of  St.  Paul.  Outstand¬ 
ing  among  the  remaining  sections  of  the  book 
arc  the  vivid  character  portraits  of  Augustine, 
Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  Ignatius  de  Loyola, 
Francois  de  Sales,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Junlpjcro 
Serra,  the  Cur6  of  Ars,  Newman,  and  both 
Pius  X  and  XII. 
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The  work  is  composed  with  an  avowed  apol¬ 
ogetic  purpose  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  throughout  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  rough  and 
anything  but  irenic  treatment  accorded  to  Lu¬ 
ther,  Calvin,  and  Henry  VIII  in  the  respective 
appendices.  The  danger  of  such  self-righteous 
judgment  of  “heretics”  lies  in  an  all-too-facile 
simplification  of  involved  historical  constella¬ 
tions,  where  an  examination  of  conscience 
might  lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
light  and  shade.  The  volume  bears  a  letter  of 
commendation  by  Cardinal  Pizzardo  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Seminaries  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Studies  in  Rome  and  a  Preface  by 
Miguel  Dario  Miranda,  Archbishop  Primate  of 
Mexico. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Enrique  Beltran.  El  hombre  y  su  ambiente 
(Ensayo  sobre  el  Valle  de  Mexico).  Mexi¬ 
co.  Tezontle.  1958.  260  pages  -|-  8  plates. 
$1.70. 

Beltran  has  written  an  affectionate  panorama 
of  the  storied  Valley  of  Mexico  from  the  re¬ 
mote  past  to  today.  He  has  rightly  said  that 
such  a  design  “resulta  util  para  analizar  cuiles 
han  sido  las  consecuencias  de  nuestras  activi- 
dades  pasadas,  y  anticipar  las  orientaciones  que 
parecen  deseables  para  el'  future.”  The  au¬ 
thor’s  vast  experience  in  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  and  in  things  related  to  conservation 
of  natural  resources  has  given  him  a  solid 
background  from  which  to  unfold  this  pano¬ 
ramic  ensayo  into  which  he  has  woven  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  as  well  as  political  history. 

The  last  chapters  are  specifically  dedicated 
to  some  of  the  problems  and  plans  the  Valley 
and  its  giant  city  face  now  and  will  confront 
in  the  future.  These  concern,  among  other 
things,  railroads  and  highways,  water  and  food 
supplies.  In  discussing  them,  Beltrin  has  in¬ 
cluded  helpful  statistics,  especially  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Luis  S.  Granjel.  Retrato  de  Azorin.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Guadarrama.  1958.  325  pages  -|-  28 
plates. 

This  third  “picture”  in  the  author’s  series  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  “Generation  of  ’98”  gives  the  ven¬ 
erable  Martinez  Ruiz  (alias  Azorin)  appropri¬ 
ate  attention  as  a  human  personality  and  as  a 


writer  who  inspired  that  important  chapter  in 
contemporary  Spanish  literature.  His  sensi¬ 
tive  “surrealistic”  artistry  with  its  preference 
for  the  superficially  insignificant  and  the  in- 
trahistdrico  (Unamuno’s  expression),  his 
amor  amargo  for  Spain  and  emotional  reac¬ 
tion  to  its  landscape,  his  “atemporal”  idea  of 
the  Classics  as  the  essence  of  Spain,  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  problem  of  time,  his  lyri¬ 
cal-melancholy  response  to  life’s  mystery,  his 
unaffected  poetic  style,  and  his  stimuli  from 
a  host  of  domestic  and  foreign  influences — 
those  are  distinguishing  features  objectively 
displayed  and  documented  in  Granjel’s  schol¬ 
arly,  illustrated  synopsis.  Valuable  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

Thor  J.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Francisco  Agramonte.  Extraoficial:  Re- 
cuerdos  de  la  vida  de  un  diplomdtico.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1958.  358  pages. 

This  collection  of  twenty-two  sketches  stresses 
the  extracurricular  aspects  of  diplomatic  life  as 
experienced  by  a  Spanish  official  who  served 
under  Alfonso  XIII,  Primo  de  Rivera,  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  Francisco  Franco.  As  nimble  on 
the  links  at  Marienbad  or  in  the  salons  of  Paris 
as  he  was  at  politics,  Francisco  Agramonte  led 
a  sophisticated,  romantic  life  in  which  the 
names  of  Christian  X  of  Denmark,  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  von  Hohenzollern,  and 
Mikhail  Mikhailovich  of  Yugoslavia  rivaled 
those  of  literary  lights  such  as  Jos6  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Ramon  del  Valle  Inclin,  and  Ramiro 
de  Maeztu. 

Agramonte  furnishes  fresh  information 
about  the  great  and  near  great;  he  also  re¬ 
creates  the  drama  in  the  lives  of  lesser  known 
{jersonalities,  several  of  whose  stories  are  re¬ 
counted  at  length  in  an  engaging  manner  not 
unlike  that  of  Somerset  Maugham.  Through¬ 
out,  the  author  exhibits  a  strong  feeling  of  nos¬ 
talgia  for  old  times  and  old  manners.  He  also 
reveals,  it  must  be  added,  a  profound  dislike 
for  Englishmen,  Jews,  and  Japanese,  in  approx¬ 
imately  the  order  named. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

**  Jos^  Calvo  Sotelo.  El  estado  que  queremos. 

Madrid.  Rialp.  1958.  273  pages.  70  ptas. 
Jose  Calvo  Sotelo,  “protomartyr”  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  uprising  against  the  Second  Spanish 
Republic,  was  a  practical  politician  rather  than 
a  political  philosopher.  His  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings,  as  presented  in  this  anthology,  contain 
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some  contradictions  and  reveal  no  careful  blue¬ 
print  for  Utopia.  Nevertheless,  they  do  make 
clear  that  the  government  that  Calvo  Sotelo 
wanted  for  Spain  was  to  be  authoritarian, 
rightist  in  politics  and  leftist  in  economics,  and 
“capable  of  saving  Christian  civilization.”  He 
preferred  a  monarchy,  since  he  believed  that 
only  the  Crown,  with  its  mystical  force,  could 
dominate  and  harmonize  conflicting  class  in¬ 
terests.  His  praise  of  the  royal  institution — 
“even  without  a  king” — could  scarcely  be  more 
topical  in  Spain. 

The  introductory  essay  by  Amalio  Garcia- 
Arias  includes  a  brief  biography  of  Calvo  So¬ 
telo,  stressing  his  accomplishments  as  Director 
General  of  Local  Administration  and  Minister 
of  Economy  under  Dictator  Primo  de  Rivera. 
In  the  light  of  history,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  disagree  with  Doctor  Marandn’s  conclusion 
that  Calvo  Sotelo’s  death  by  assassination  in 
1936  was  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  ideals  he  served. 

Donald  J.  Alderson 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

**  Andres  Bello.  Obras  completas  de  Andris 
Bello,  VIII:  Gramdtica  latina  y  escritos 
complementarios.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion.  1958.  xeix  +  656  pages  -f-  17 
plates. 

Although  this  work  was  originally  written  by 
Andres  Bello’s  son,  Francisco  Bello  Boyland, 
the  comisidn  editora  in  charge  of  publishing 
the  present  edition  of  Bello’s  complete  works 
has  decided  that  in  view  of  Bello’s  extensive 
contributions  to  the  second  edition  it  should 
be  included  as  one  of  his  own  books.  The  first 
edition  apj)eared  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1838, 
and  after  Francisco  Bello’s  untimely  death  in 
1845  it  was  published  in  a  second  edition  by 
his  father.  Subsequent  revisions  were  made 
by  Luis  Antonio  Vendel-Heyl  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  1854  and  by  Justo  Florian  Lobeck  in 
the  fourth  edition  in  1863.  It  was  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Obras  Completas  published  in  San¬ 
tiago  from  1881  to  1893. 

The  ‘“escritos  complementarios”  include  a 
letter  written  in  Latin  by  Bello  to  Pope  Pius 
VII  in  1820  and  signed  by  Fernando  Penalver 
and  J.  M.  Vergara,  requesting  the  appointment 
and  consecration  of  new  clergy  for  the  newly 
independent  nations  of  Nueva  Granada  and 
Venezuela;  two  articles  previously  printed  in 
the  Obras  Completas  of  1881-1893:  “Sobre  el 
estudio  de  la  lengua  latina”  from  El  Araucano 
of  Santiago,  dated  August  and  September, 
1831,  and  another  article  from  the  same  review 


of  March  21, 1834,  “Latin  y  derecho  romano”; 
and  finally  the  notes  from  Bello’s  1847  edition 
of  Ovid’s  Tristium. 

The  book  also  has  a  lengthy  introduction  by 
Aurelio  Espinosa  Polit,  Rector  of  the  Universi- 
dad  Catdlica  of  Ecuador,  giving  both  biblio¬ 
graphical  data  on  Bello’s  Latin  studies  and  a 
detailed  analysis  of  Bello’s  ideas  on  the  value 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  of  his  contributions 
to  Classical  studies  in  Latin  America. 

Paul  M.  Lloyd 
Dartmouth  College 

**  Antonio  de  Le6n  Pinelo.  Epitome  de  la 
biblioteca  oriental  y  occidental,  ndutica  y 
geogrdfica.  Washington.  Unidn  Panameri- 
cana.  1958.  xlvii  186  pages.  $2. 

“El  Epitome  de  Pinelo,  primera  bibliografla 
del  Nuevo  Mundo;  estudio  preliminar  de 
Agustin  Millares  Carlo,”  such  is  the  title  given 
this  volume  by  the  publishers.  It  is  the  second 
of  a  series  that  the  Interamerican  Committee 
on  Bibliography  is  putting  out  for  the  benefit 
of  scholars  in  Spanish  American  history.  The 
first  one  was  “Las  Actas  de  Independencia  de 
America.”  The  present  edition  is  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  first  one  that  was  printed 
by  Juan  Gonzilez  in  Madrid,  1629. 

The  importance  of  Pinelo’s  Epitome  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  Spanish  American 
bibliography  ever  published  and  the  one  that 
has  gained  for  Pinelo  the  surname  of  “the 
father  of  Spanish  American  bibliography.”  It 
is  really  amazing,  not  only  for  the  seventeenth 
century  but  even  for  present  times,  the  scope  of 
the  lectures  in  every  known  language  that  Pi- 
nclo  had  to  digest  in  order  to  achieve  the  Epi¬ 
tome,  especially  if  one  takes  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  covers  not  only  Spanish  America 
but  the  East  Indies  of  his  time,  our  present-day 
Far  East.  The  Panamerican  Union  well  de¬ 
serves  recognition  for  having  given  us  this  edi¬ 
tion  which  is  also  a  piece  of  rare  printing  and 
a  still  useful  treasure  of  bibliography. 

But  the  Panamerican  Union  did  something 
that  enhances  still  more  the  value  of  the  edi¬ 
tion — it  secured  and  added  to  it  an  Estudio 
preliminar  by  Agustin  Millares  Carlo,  the  for¬ 
mer  paleography  professor  at  the  University  of 
Madrid. 

Millares  divides  his  study  on  Pinelo  into 
three  logical  parts:  (1)  Biography,  which  he 
has  to  rebuild  almost  Lorn  the  start;  (2)  the 
Epitome  proper,  its  scope  and  sources;  and  (3) 
bibliography,  which  Millares  deals  with  ex¬ 
haustively  and  accurately.  Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  Other  Bookjs  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners”) 


**  Giacinto  Spagnolctti,  comp.  &  cd.  La  nuova 
narrativa  italiana.  2  vols.  Parma.  Guanda. 
1958.  xlvi  -|“  363  pages  +  8  plates,  434 
pages  -|-  14  plates.  7,500  1. 

TTiese  forty-two  stories  by  writers  born  be¬ 
tween  1907  and  1930,  including  five  women, 
are  representative  of  tbe  new  literary  life 
brought  to  Italy  by  the  postwar  years.  A  help¬ 
ful  critical  study  by  the  editor,  which  prefaces 
the  anthology,  discusses  the  literary  climate 
twenty  years  ago — that  of  Fascism — and  sur¬ 
veys  the  trends  evolving  in  the  direction  of 
engagement  and  neo-realism.  Spagnoletti  con¬ 
siders  the  Communist-oriented  writing  and 
the  Catholic  stream  (Don  Camilo  and  God’s 
Little  Valley).  Many  writers  accepted  the 
moral  responsibility  of  participating  in  the  life 
of  the  period,  yet  agreed  with  Vittorini  in  de¬ 
claring  the  vanity  of  political  art.  Spagnolctti, 
who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  bright¬ 
est  lights  in  contemporary  Italian  writing,  sees 
these  stories  as  attempts  to  copjc  with  Italy’s 
diverse  problems  and  as  providing  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  picture  of  Italy  in  our  day.  A  comparison 
between  Faulkner  and  Dcssi  is  touched  upon, 
although  one  feels  that  the  American  influence 
is  not  wholly  approved  of  and  that,  in  Italy, 
being  an  intellectual  is  felt  to  be  a  limitation  or 
a  handicap. 

Although  the  war,  the  underground,  and 
prisons  furnished  much  material  for  narrative, 
most  of  the  thoughtfully  selected  stories  arc 
based  on  the  small  details  of  daily  life,  arc  fairly 
static  in  development,  and  depond  upon  the 
quiet  tragedies  of  “little”  poople  for  their  im¬ 
pact  (e.g.,  Natalia  Ginzburg’s  “La  Madrc”  or 
Carlo  Cassola’s  “II  taglio  del  bosco”).  An  iron¬ 
ical  note  can  be  detected  in  Mario  Tobino’s 
"Oscar  Pilli"  (some  kinship  with  Celine  might 
be  inferred)  or,  in  less  malicious  vein,  in  Elio 
Bartolini’s  “La  sera  di  Valvasonc.”  Good  read¬ 
ing,  more  varied  in  content  than  in  style  and 
intclligcndy  introduced,  is  offered  in  these 
two  volumes. 

B.  G.  D. 


**  Carlo  Cassola.  Fausto  e  Anna.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  New  ed.,  1958. 313  pages.  2,000 1. 
This  novel  describes  life  in  wartime  as  it  is 
lived  by  the  ordinary  porson.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  author  depicts  everyday  life  in  the  small 
Tuscan  hill  towns.  On  the  other,  he  draws  an 


excellent  picture  of  the  Resistance  movement 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  close  participant. 
Against  this  background  he  presents  a  sensi¬ 
tive  story  of  love  and  conflicting  ideals.  Life 
for  the  pjeoplc  moves  on  much  as  usual,  and  the 
love  story  has  only  its  natural  part  of  that  life. 

The  author  contrasts  the  sensible,  realistic, 
and  virtuous  ,\nna  with  the  violent,  rebellious, 
vaguely  idealistic  Fausto.  Anna,  although  she 
loves  Fausto  deeply,  marries  a  man  who  shares 
her  ideals.  Fausto  finds  an  outlet  for  his  energy 
by  joining  the  Resistance.  He  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Communist  leaders  and  is  re¬ 
volted  by  their  brutality.  In  constant  contra¬ 
diction  with  himself,  he  eventually  realizes  his 
essential  mediocrity,  but  never  finds  a  goal  in 
life. 

]ane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Houston 

**  Luigi  Cavicchioli.  /  voli  del  tacchino.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Rizzoli.  1958.  283  pages.  1,400  1. 
This  is  the  strong  tale  of  a  man’s  attempts  to 
lift  himself  above  the  sordid  pattern  of  life  in 
his  little  village,  in  the  countryside  near  Mo¬ 
dena.  His  efforts  are  thwarted  at  every  turn 
by  his  fellow  villagers,  and  are  as  brief  as  a 
turkey’s  awkward  attempts  at  flight.  But 
when  Renzo,  defeated  and  alone  after  his  wife 
was  forced  to  leave,  publicly  burns  all  the  pos¬ 
sessions  which  have  been  the  badge  of  his 
apartness  from  the  other  villagers,  he  finally 
triumphs  over  them.  Poor  among  the  pxor, 
freed  from  any  sentimental  compassion,  Renzo 
finds  new  strength,  and  achieves  the  respoct 
of  the  villagers  even  though  he  flaunts  in  their 
faces  his  unpopular  anti-Communism. 

Cavicchioli’s  naturalism  is  in  places  too  lit¬ 
eral,  too  crowded  with  irrelevant  details — each 
fly  spock  in  magnified  relief — but  he  can  tell 
a  story,  and  his  next  novel  will  bear  watching. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

**  Sirio  Giannini.  La  valle  bianca.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1958.  211  pages.  1,000  1. 

La  valle  bianca,  noteworthy  as  the  first  novel 
of  importance  to  describe  the  life  of  Italian 
marble  quarriers,  was  also  the  choice  for  the 
Premio  Hemingway  1957.  The  figures  of  Al¬ 
da,  Giulio,  and  Stefano  stand  out  clearly  from 
the  others  and  possess  the  kind  of  ruggedness 
for  which  some  of  Hemingway’s  characters 
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arc  noted.  The  constant  danger  and  Herculean 
labor  involved  in  wresting  a  livelihood  from 
marble  make  of  life  a  precarious  thing  for  these 
people.  Tragedy  ultimately  strikes.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  denouement  lifts  this  novel  well 
above  the  average. 

Karl  G.  Bottle 
University  of  Wisconsin 

W  Tommaso  Landolfi.  Ottavio  di  Saint-Vin- 
cent.  Firenze.  Vallccchi.  1958.  183  pages. 
1,000  1. 

The  first  of  Landolfi’s  whimsical  and  unortho¬ 
dox  stories  appeared  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  The  newest  one,  set  in  prc-Rcvolutionary 
Paris,  is  as  far  removed  from  realism  as  its 
predecessors.  The  penniless  young  protago¬ 
nist,  whose  name  provides  the  title,  is  kidnap¬ 
ped  into  a  rich  and  noble  house  in  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  caprice  of  its  beautiful  owner.  The  au¬ 
thor  is,  as  usual,  not  content  to  write  a  good 
adventure  talc,  but  leads  his  reader  firmly  and 
unsubtly  into  philosophical  speculations. 
Those  expressed  here,  which  have  to  do  gener¬ 
ally  with  the  problems  of  illusion  versus  real¬ 
ity  and  sham  versus  authenticity,  demonstrate 
that  Landolfi  is  cognizant  both  of  Pirandello 
and  of  French  Existentialism. 

The  volume  contains  also  a  reprint  of  the 
1945  story  Le  due  zitelle  (see  B.A.  21:2,  p. 
179).  Bonner  Mitchell 

University  of  Missouri 

**  Paolo  Monclli.  Avventura  nel  primo  secolo. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1958.  543  pages. 
1,500  1. 

After  an  illness  of  a  queer  kind  of  amnesia, 
the  author  meets  the  soul  of  a  man  who  has 
been  dead  for  twelve  years.  This  man  makes 
it  possible  for  the  author’s  soul  to  leave  his 
body  for  only  forty-five  minutes,  return  to  the 
first  century,  enter  the  body  of  a  seventeen  year 
old,  and  live  an  entire  lifetime  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  before  returning  to  the  twentieth.  As  a 
Roman  soldier  he  traveled  extensively  over  the 
Roman  Empire,  telling  about  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  language,  etc.,  including  incidents  which 
occurred  to  the  author  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  same  areas  as  a  traveling  reporter. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

^  Marino  Moretti.  La  camera  degli  sposi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1958.  286  pages.  1,300  1. 
This  novel  deals  with  the  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  whci: — after  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion — Bianca  and  her  husband  Fulvio  arc 


forced  to  live  as  brother  and  sister.  The  events 
arc  presented  through  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  in¬ 
creasingly  distraught  as  she  visualizes  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  her  husband  with  Ria,  an  old 
friend  who  is  a  house  guest,  and  the  talc  ends 
with  a  murder.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  au¬ 
thor  chose  to  exercise  his  talents  on  such  an 
extreme  pathological  case,  for,  in  spite  of  his 
competent  handling  of  the  material,  the  story 
will  probably  not  be  very  convincing  to  most 
readers.  Walter  Langlois 

Boston  College 

**  Vittorio  G.  Rossi.  Cristina  e  lo  Spirito 
Santo.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1958.  188 
pages.  700  1. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  renounced  her 
kingdom  and  moved  to  Rome.  To  shock  her 
Lutheran  subjects,  she  became  a  Catholic  and 
managed  to  obtain  a  pension  from  the  Pope. 
She  surrounded  herself  with  artists  and  lit¬ 
erary  men,  but  at  the  same  time  she  started,  or 
participated  in,  many  intrigues  and  plots, 
which  gave  her  the  illusion  of  still  wielding 
great  power.  She  refused  to  marry,  in  order  to 
have  many  lovers,  and  while  she  had  re¬ 
nounced  one  kingdom  she  tried  to  seize  an¬ 
other. 

This  historical  novel  brings  her  to  life  as 
completely  as  has  never  been  done  before.  The 
time  of  the  narration  is  limited  to  the  five 
months  of  the  Conclave  that  ended  April  29, 
1670,  with  the  election  of  the  eighty-year-old 
Cardinal  Alticri  (Clement  X)  to  the  Papacy. 
The  reader  witnesses  all  the  efforts,  the  plots, 
and  the  intrigues,  created  by  Christina,  to 
have  the  man  whom  she  and  her  lover.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Azzolini,  wanted  elected.  All  her  work 
and  the  work  of  her  supporters  ends  in  dismal 
failure.  But  her  personality  emerges  from  the 
narration  in  all  its  fullness  and  vigor.  Many 
other  characters  populate  the  novel:  noble¬ 
men,  prelates,  beautiful  women,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  people  of  Rome. 

The  style  is  swift  and  pungent.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  irony,  but  no  sarcasm.  Very  in¬ 
teresting  is  what  the  author  says  of  the  Rome 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  Rome  of  our  day  as  well.  In  order  to  give 
the  full  background  of  Christina,  Rossi  em¬ 
ploys  the  device  of  having  her  hold  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Shadow  of  her  long  dead 
father.  The  device  in  itself  may  be  questioned 
on  literary  grounds,  but  it  certainly  achieves 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  vivid  characteri¬ 
zation  of  the  protagonist.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 
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^  Maria  Sadowsky-Pcrasso.  La  coda  dt 
pa  glia.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  123  pages. 
500  1. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  sixteen  novelle  of 
varying  length.  All  deal  with  the  peasant  or 
poorly-paid  white  collar  classes  and  are  drawn 
from  many  walks  of  life,  all  embodying  situ¬ 
ations  that  show  many  facets  of  attitude  and 
reactions  to  relatively  simple  and  commonplace 
incidents  of  life.  Nearly  all  of  the  stories  are 
relatively  short  and  contain  few  characters. 
None  is  a  masterpiece  in  itself,  but  all  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  make  pleasant  reading,  often 
making  the  reader  pause  to  consider  what  his 
reaction  would  be  should,  by  some  trick  of 
fate,  he  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
character  in  the  story  he  is  reading. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Bonaventura  Tecchi.  Storie  di  best’s.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1957.  207  pages.  1,’^00  1. 
Bonaventura  Tecrhi  has  been  known  for  his 
mastery  of  the  short  story.  He  has  taught 
Italian  literature  and  has  won  renown  as  a  crit¬ 
ic  of  German  literature. 

In  the  volume  under  review  he  has  collected 
a  series  of  animal  stories  written  in  the  course 
of  several  years.  He  mostly  describes  domestic 
animals  in  their  relationship  with  their  human 
masters.  People  who  like  animals  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  author’s  insight  and  his  lively 
observations. 

The  book  is  unusually  attractive  in  print 
and  design.  Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 

Hamilton  College  Library 

^  Carlo  Traini.  La  scuola  di  Piandisole.  Mila¬ 
no.  Gastaldi.  1958.  182  pages.  700  1. 

The  school  in  Piandisole,  an  imaginary  place 
in  Brembana  Valley,  is  the  real  protagonist  in 
this  novel  which  follows  few  of  the  rules  for  a 
novel.  It  deals  with  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the 
teachers  from  1848,  when  the  school  tried  to 
keep  the  idea  of  liberty  alive,  to  the  rise  of 
Fascism  when  again  the  school  tried  to  de¬ 
fend  liberty.  One  of  the  best  incidents  deals 
with  the  day  that  lightning  struck  the  school , 
and  destroyed  part  of  the  tower  and  the  clock, 
and  how  one  of  the  pupils  who  migrated  to 
America  returned  to  the  area  several  years  lat¬ 
er  and  paid  for  the  repairs.  Glenn  Barr 

Miami  University 

^  Antonio  Barolini.  Elegie  di  Croton.  Mila¬ 
no.  Feltrinelli.  1959. 92  pages.  1,000 1. 
Barolini’s  collection  of  poems  memorializes 
the  town  of  Croton-on-Hudson,  where  this 


Vicenza-born  poet  is  now  settled,  in  verse  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  generosity  and  schiettezza  rather 
than  by  any  particular  poetic  merit.  Various 
aspects  of  the  local  and  national  scene  are 
glossed,  such  as  American  football,  the  munici¬ 
pal  fire  department,  Di  Maggio  as  exponent 
of  baseball.  Memorial  Day,  etc. — all  for  the 
benefit  of  an  Italian  audience  curious  to  keep 
abreast  of  transatlantic  customs  or  events.  The 
tension  of  the  lines  is  low  throughout.  This  is 
no  doubt  deliberate,  but  Barolini’s  chatty  in¬ 
formality  begins  to  weary  the  reader  after  a 
while,  because  no  meanings  of  genuine  conse¬ 
quence  can  be  seen  lurking  beneath  the  innocu¬ 
ous  surface. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Mario  Tobino.  Passione  per  I’ltalia.  Tori¬ 
no.  Einaudi.  1958.  177  pages.  1,200  1. 
When  a  psychiatrist  sits  down  to  write  a  travel 
book,  one  would  expect  a  much  more  percep¬ 
tive,  penetrating  portrayal  of  people — if  nor 
of  places — than  Dr.  Tobino  gives  us  here.  Fiis 
peregrinations  through  Greece,  Germany,  and 
Southern  Italy  offer  the  reader  little  more  than 
some  rather  purplish  descriptive  writing,  many 
generalizations,  and  an  occasional  chip-on-the- 
shoulder  comment  prompted  by  an  under¬ 
standable  but  too  uncritical  “passione  per  I’lta- 
lia.”  The  book  only  comes  to  life  in  a  few 
sharply  outlined  brief  scenes. 

Einaudi’s  printing  job  is  as  handsome  as 
usual,  including  a  striking  jacket  by  Massimo 
Campigli. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

**  Giuseppe  Toffanin.  L’uomo  antico  nel 
pensiero  del  Rinascimento.  Bologna.  Zani- 
chelli.  1957.  179  pages.  1,200  1. 

What  a  relief  to  find  a  human  humanist  who 
in  spite  of  his  scholarship  and  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge — Professor  Toffanin  is  the  author  of  the 
classic  Storia  del  Umanesimo — still  has  the 
smiling  and  thoroughly  bewildered  uncertain¬ 
ty  about  the  mixture  of  Christian  morality 
and  classical  paganism  in  the  early  Italian 
Renaissance. 

F.  E.  Gaupp 
Southwestern  University  (Texas) 

**  Francesco  Maria  Taliani.  Dopoguerra  a 
Shanghai.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1958.  256 
pages  4"  24  plates.  1,600  1. 

Francesco  Maria  Taliani,  former  Italian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  China,  was  liberated  from  a  Japa- 
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ncsc  concentration  camp  in  Shanghai  by  Unit¬ 
ed  States  troops  in  1945.  Due  to  conditions  in 
Italy  at  the  time,  he  was  stranded  in  China 
without  means  and  with  little  hope,  for  almost 
a  year.  This  book  is  a  purely  autobiograph¬ 
ical  account  of  this  experience  and  of  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Italy. 

The  style  is  very  amiable.  The  incidents 
related  are  such  as  one  would  hear  from  a 
friend  on  an  evening,  over  wine,  when  there 
was  no  need  to  be  dramatic,  intellectual,  or 
otherwise  impressive.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
docs  exude,  unmistakably,  a  certain  world¬ 
liness. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

^  Walter  Vaccari.  La  vita  e  i  pallidi  amori  di 
Guido  Gozzano.  Milano.  Omnia.  1958. 224 
pages  +  20  plates.  1,500  1. 

This  is  the  first  complete  biography  of  Guido 
Gozzano,  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
Italian  poets  of  the  beginning  of  our  century. 
The  various  events  of  his  life  are  rather  well 
known  to  the  student  of  his  poetry,  especially 
after  the  many  and  important  essays  of  Carlo 
Calcatcrra;  but  they  had  never  been  pieced  to¬ 
gether  with  the  intent  of  organizing  them  in 
an  unintefrupted  narrative.  Walter  Vaccari 
has  attempted  such  an  organization.  But  the 
Gozzano  that  emerges  from  Vaccari’s  pages  is 
not  at  all  different  from  the  man  emerging 
from  his  poetry.  Even  regarding  the  minor 
events  in  the  poet’s  life  there  is  very  little  in 
this  book  that  was  not  known  before.  To  the 
biography  Vaccari  has  added  a  scries  of  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  entirely  to  the  evaluation  of  Goz- 
zano’s  poetry.  There  he  repeats  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  various  scholars,  contributes  very  little 
of  his  own,  and  indeed  as  a  critic  of  poetry  he 
appears  quite  naive.  Vaccari  is  a  journalist 
and  his  style,  although  it  might  be  considered 
pleasant  in  a  brief  newspaper  article,  is  rather 
tedious  in  a  full-length  b^k.  However,  his 
work  will  be  of  some  use,  for  it  is  addressed 
not  to  the  scholar  but  to  the  reading  public  in 
general.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 

**  Carlo  Modigliani.  Una  croce  e  una  Stella. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  142  pages.  700  1. 
In  September,  1938,  when  racial  laws  were 
proclaimed  in  Italy,  Professor  Modigliani  was 
director  of  a  Regia  Scuola  di  Avviamento  In- 
dustriale  in  Milan;  a  modest  professor  of  en¬ 
gineering  whose  first  concern  was  for  the  care 
ot  his  aging  mother,  a  talented  musician  when 
he  found  leisure  to  play  or  compose.  The  cru¬ 


elties  and  injustices  which  he  suffered  in  the 
following  years  were  tempered  by  many  acts 
of  generosity  and  kindness  which  permitted 
him  to  be  one  of  the  few  Jewish  teachers  able 
to  maintain  regular  employment  without  emi¬ 
grating  or,  in  his  case,  ever  being  seriously 
threatened  by  betrayal  to  the  Nazis.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  years  1938-45  is  totally  without 
claims  to  literary  merit,  but  it  is  also  without 
malice  or  pretentiousness  of  any  kind:  the  sim¬ 
ple,  warm-hearted  story  of  how  a  frail  and 
timid  man  could  k-eep  his  courage  and  sanity 
in  times  of  madness  and  violence,  and  of  the 
many  Italians  who  hel[>ed  him. 

Alfred  Gal  pin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Francesco  Compagna.  Mezzogiorno  d'Eu- 
ropa.  Roma.  “Opere  Nuove.”  1958.  85 
pages.  300  1. 

An  unimpassioned  exposition  on  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  situation  in  Southern 
Italy  from  1950,  with  the  outlook  to  1960  and 
beyond.  The  author  has  made  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  to  sift  out  and  evaluate  the  significant 
trends  of  the  past  eight  years  which  promise  to 
dominate  the  next  decade. 

The  new  difficulties  in  the  old  problem  of 
integrating  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  are 
discussed.  The  rise  and  decline  of  political 
parties  are  reviewed.  Progress  in  education 
and  in  attitudes  is  recognized.  A  United  States 
of  Europe  would  simply  inherit  the  problem 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  would  not  in  itself  be 
the  solution  to  the  problem. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

Dino  Provenzal.  Perchi  si  dice  cost?  Mila¬ 
no.  Hoepli.  1958.  347  pages.  1,200 1. 

TTiis  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  scholarly  at 
all,  to  the  contrary.  Its  author,  who  is  curious 
about  the  origin  of  words,  proverbs,  popular 
sayings  and  commonly  used  phrases,  makes 
fun  of  the  “Ivory  Tower”  in  his  introduction 
and  offers  a  grab-bag  of  idiomatic  and  colorful 
sayings,  trying  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
origins. 

More  often  than  not  this  undertaking  is 
done  with  tongue  in  cheek;  sometimes  ety¬ 
mology,  sometimes  mythology,  sometimes 
plain  guesswork  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  short 
explanations,  but  the  book  is  great  fun  to  read. 
A  tidbit  for  anyone  who  loves  Italian — and 
knows  it  well  enough  to  want  to  inquire  more 
about  some  of  its  peculiar  proverbs. 

Emily  Schossberger 
Fordham  University  Press 
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**  Richard  Hindry  Barker.  Thomas  Middle- 
ton.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1958.  viii  -j-  216  pages.  $5. 

This  is  not  a  very  good  book,  but  for  students 
of  Middleton  it  will  be  a  useful  one.  It  makes 
some  pertinent  observations  about  a  number 
of  plays  and  includes  an  appendix  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  settle  the  Middleton  canon,  a  project 
which  no  one  person  can  accomplish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Barker  takes 
Middleton  far  too  seriously  as  a  writer  of  com¬ 
edy:  Middleton  is  wonderfully  entertaining, 
but  none  of  his  comedies  is  a  really  successful 
work  of  art.  Barker’s  views  on  The  Change¬ 
ling  strike  me  as  being  simply  ludicrous.  He 
misses  the  point  of  the  comic  scenes  entirely — 
and  deliberately — and  pronounces  the  play  to 
be  a  great  tragedy  (which  it  certainly  is)  if  we 
ignore  half  of  it  (which  we  certainly  cannot 
do).  The  attempt  to  prove  that  Middleton 
wrote  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  is  a  merry  jest 
indeed.  C.G.  Thayer 

University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Sylvia  Beach.  Shakespeare  and  Company. 

New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1959.  xvi 

230  pages  16  plates.  $4.50. 

Sylvia  Beach  owned  and  operated  one  of  the 
most  famous  bookshops  in  literary  history: 
Shakesf>eare  and  Company,  12  rue  de  I’Odeon, 
Paris.  The  roster  of  Miss  Beach’s  customers, 
subscribers,  and  visitors  is  nothing  short  of 
fabulous:  among  Americans,  Ezra  Pound,  Er¬ 
nest  Hemingway  (“my  best  customer’’),  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  George  Antheil,  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Thornton  Wilder, 
Janet  Planner,  and  Allen  Tate;  among  the 
French,  Gide,  Valery,  Larbaud,  Leon-Paul 
Fargue,  Andre  Chamson,  Jean  Prevost,  Jules 
Romains,  Georges  Duhamel,  and  Jean  Schlum- 
berger. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  what  is  related  of 
these  “friends”  and  “very  interesting”  person¬ 
ages  gives  the  merest  glimpses  of  them  and  is 
told  in  such  a  restrained  or  curs<}ry  fashion  as 
to  make  out  the  author  to  be  indiscriminating, 
flat,  and  ponderous  as  is  the  style  of  her  anec¬ 
dotes.  This  is  a  pity,  for  Sylvia  Beach  obvious¬ 
ly  brought  great  energy  and  a  fine  sympathy 
to  her  work  as  bookseller,  booklcnder,  literary 
advisor,  and  cultural  entrepreneur.  One  feels 


that,  given  better  advice  or  simply,  perhaps, 
more  pages  for  her  use,  she  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  intimate  and  spirited  record  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  part  in  the  making  of  several  lit¬ 
eratures. 

As  it  is,  the  value  of  her  book  lies  almost 
exclusively  in  her  account  of  the  publication  by 
Shakespeare  and  Company  of  the  first  com¬ 
plete  Ulysses.  This,  in  its  numerous  editions 
under  her  imprint,  and  Pomes  Penyeach  were 
her  sole  ventures  into  book  publication.  Her 
patience  and  generosity  in  the  hazardous,  deli¬ 
cate  task  of  seeing  Joyce’s  work  into  print  are 
no  less  impressive  than  her  serene  knowledge 
of  the  worth  of  her  unpaid  efforts  and  her  con¬ 
tinuing  affection  for  the  master  despite  the 
strain,  both  personal  and  financial,  he  put  her 
under.  Though  left  out  of  the  running  when 
Ulysses  found  a  regular  publisher,  Sylvia 
Beach  remained  uncomplaining  to  the  end. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  a  good  index 
and  many  photographs.  Carl  L.  Anderson 
Duke  University 

**  Frances  Motz  Boldereff.  Reading  "Finne¬ 
gans  Wake.”  New  York.  Barnes  &  Noble. 
1959.  xiv  -j-  282  pages.  $7.50. 

This  beautifully  designed  and  produced  book, 
unusual  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  is  fit¬ 
tingly  and  intensely  devoted  to  explaining  one 
of  the  most  exotic  and  remarkable  novels  ( .? ) 
in  our  language.  In  spite  of  its  blatant  and  yet 
utterly  charming  eccentricity,  it  contains  a  co¬ 
pious  storehouse  of  information  on  the  Irish 
backgrounds  of  Joyce’s  book,  some  of  it  ar¬ 
ranged  in  orthodox  expository  fashion  and  the 
rest  catalogued  in  an  enormous  index  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Glasheen  arranged 
her  Census  of  “Finnegans  Wake.”  Though  the 
book  ignores  traditional  scholarship  on  Joyce, 
the  author  shows  no  lack  of  awareness  of  her 
material.  The  result  is  extremely  interesting 
and  generally  worthwhile.  Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  York 

Richmond  P.  Bond,  ed.  New  Letters  to  the 
"Tatler”  and  the  "Spectator.”  Austin,  Tex¬ 
as.  University  of  Texas  Press.  1959.  xii  -|- 
232  pages.  $5. 

These  ninety-six  letters,  written  between 
1709  and  1714  and  largely  anonymous,  are 
here  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  Marl- 
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borough  and  Tickcll  Collections.  Even  this 
early  in  the  century  the  letter  to  the  editor  had 
already  achieved  separate  literary  identity  as 
a  form  of  journalism  and,  when  falling  within 
the  tradition,  was  not  merely  an  adjunct  to  the 
essay.  The  present  collection  well  represents 
the  diversity  and  concentration  of  subject  in 
the  Taller  and  the  Spectator  themselves — love 
and  marriage,  scandal,  fashions,  drama  and 
ofjera,  freethinking — and,  in  the  words  of  the 
editor,  “possess  a  special  value  as  messages 
from  the  public,  literate  or  at  times  barely  so, 
the  public  of  Anne’s  England  in  its  own  high 
or  lower  idiom,  its  own  moods  and  modes,  and 
its  posture  of  thought  and  circumstance  of 
deed.’’  Bruce  Ingham  Granger 

University  of  Of{lahdma 

**  Smith  Palmer  Bovie,  tr.  The  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace:  A  Modern  English 
Verse  Translation.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1959.  vii  -f"  318  pages. 
$1.95. 

The  resurgence  of  current  interest  in  the  clas¬ 
sics  is  indebted  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Indiana  University.  The  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  tragedies  (David  Grene, 
et  a!.)  by  the  former,  and  of  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses  (Rolfe  Humphries)  by  the  latter  are 
cases  in  point.  The  present  work  continues 
the  influence  of  both  institutions,  for  the  au¬ 
thor  teaches  in  the  department  of  Classics  at 
Indiana  and  has  previously  translated  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  also  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  (1956). 

Those  who  are  dependent  on  English  for 
their  contact  with  Horace  will  enjoy  in  the 
verse-renderings  of  these  eighteen  “talks’’  and 
twenty-three  letters  the  modernity  and  life¬ 
likeness  of  Horace’s  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
world.  On  textual  and  historical  problems 
the  author  usually  follows  the  excellent  volume 
of  Eduard  Fraenkel,  Horace  (Oxford,  1957). 
Bovie’s  original  suggestions,  hosVever,  at  times 
lack  sufficient  foundation— e.g.,  that  Epistles 
1.14.36;  2.2.141-2  (and  probably  1.1.10  and 
2.1.99-100)  suggest  St.  Paul’s  acquaintance 
with  the  poems  of  Horace,  who  was  at 
Philippi  eighty-five  years  before  Paul’s  first 
visit  to  that  Roman  colony. 

Since  the  Satires  and  Epistles  comprise  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  Horace’s  literary  pro¬ 
duction,  the  readers  should  hope  that  Bovie 
soon  renders  into  modern  verse  also  Horace’s 
Odes,  Epodes  and  Carmen  Saeculare. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 


^  G.  R.  Elliott.  Dramatic  Providence  in 
"Macbeth" :  A  Study  of  S  halves  peace’s  Tra¬ 
gic  Theme  of  Humanity  and  Grace. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1958.  xvi  -f-  234  pages.  $5. 

This  is  a  close  reading  of  Macbeth  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  author’s  earlier  studies  of  Hamlet 
and  Othello.  Its  thesis  is  that  the  play  is  based 
on  the  opposed  worlds  of  supernatural  grace 
and  daemonic  evil.  The  hero  is  the  greatest  of 
Shakespeare’s  tragic  characters  because  he  has 
a  typically  human  “belief  in  the  capability  of 
his  own  nature’’ — a  form  of  hubris  which  sep¬ 
arates  him  from  God  and  leaves  him  helpless 
before  the  evil  inherent  in  his  own  desires.  The 
thesis  is  a  valuable  one  although  not  unique 
in  Macbeth  criticism.  It  might,  however,  have 
been  more  forcefully  presented  in  an  article. 
The  technique  of  close  reading,  when  applied 
to  a  whole  play,  can  result  in  carelessness, 
flowery  language,  and  superficiality,  and  El¬ 
liott  is  occasionally  guilty  of  all  of  these  sins, 
though,  to  his  credit,  they  are  infrequent.  Per¬ 
haps  more  serious,  terms  like  evil,  grace,  and 
humanity  are  somewhat  vague.  It  might  be 
argued  that  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  of 
Shakespeare’s  Christian  plays.  If  this  is  the 
case — and  I  do  not  deny  it — then  the  critic 
must  emphasize  the  special  ways  in  which 
they  are  used  in  the  individual  plays.  To  do 
this  intelligently  requires  a  more  precise  ter¬ 
minology  and  a  more  thorough  use  of  six¬ 
teenth  century  theological  literature  than  El¬ 
liott  provides.  All  this,  however,  is  not  to  deny 
the  generally  stimulating  nature  of  his  analy¬ 
sis  or  its  utility,  particularly  for  the  general 
reader. 

O.  B.  Hardison,  fr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

David  C.  Fowler.  Protvess  and  Charity  in 
The  "Perceval"  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.  University  of  Washington 
Press.  1959.  viii  +  81  pages.  $3. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  anyone  who  wrote 
during  the  twelfth-century  Renaissance,  the 
investigator  is  faced  with  the  need  for  keeping 
in  balance  four  elements:  reflections  of  con¬ 
temporary  life  (no  historical  perspective  was 
possible),  folk  tales  and  practices  (in  which 
we  include  the  Celtic  materials),  written 
sources,  normal  psychological  reflection.  Un¬ 
fortunately  none  of  us  today  knows  this  pre¬ 
cise  balance,  which  must  have  varied  some¬ 
what  from  individual  to  individual.  That  is 
why  much  reading  over  the  period,  from  all 
angles,  in  a  hopeful  effort  to  achieve  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  balance  is  absolutely  neces- 
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sary.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  must  not  be  dog¬ 
matic.  Professor  Fowler  is  dogmatic,  as  in  this 
instance:  “Finally,  in  the  introduction  to  this 
study  I  asserted  that  the  horizon  of  the  Perce¬ 
val  extends  jar  beyond  the  century  of  its  birth." 
Who  is  to  prove  this  ?  He  says  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  T.  S.  Eliot  saw  the  grail  in  a 
different  way  in  The  Waste  Land.  Many  of 
the  authorities  whom  Professor  Fowler  cites 
do  not  seem  to  me  apropos. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Leonard  W.  Labaree.  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr., 
eds.  The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
I:  January  6,  1706,  through  December  31, 
1734.  New  Haven,  Q)nn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1959.  Ixxxviii  400  pages,  ill.  -\-  6 
plates.  $7.50. 

Professors  Labaree  and  Bell  and  their  associ¬ 
ates  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this,  the  first  of 
a  projected  forty  volumes,  to  be  published  over 
the  next  fifteen  years.  The  Papers  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  deserves  to  stand  beside  Boyd’s 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  definitive 
tribute  to  America’s  other  great  eighteenth- 
century  virtuoso.  When  completed,  the  edi¬ 
tion  will  contain  over  6,000  pieces  written  by 
Franklin,  trebling  the  number  printed  by 
Smyth  half  a  century  ago,  and  more  than  20,- 
000  others,  consisting  of  letters  to  Franklin 
and  “third-party”  letters.  In  the  Introduction 
the  editors  skilfully  retrace  the  confused  his¬ 
tory  of  Franklin  manuscripts  and  editions  and 
present  a  comprehensive  genealogy  of  the 
Franklin-Folger  family.  The  individual  texts, 
based  in  each  instance  on  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  provenience  now  extant,  are  judiciously 
annotated;  the  first  number  of  Poor  Richard, 
that  for  1 733,  has  even  been  reproduced  in  fac¬ 
simile.  Last,  and  not  least  for  many  readers, 
the  typography,  paper,  and  binding  arc  a  dra¬ 
matic  reminder  that  tasteful  bookmaking  is 
not  yet  a  lost  art  in  America. 

Bruce  Ingham  Granger 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Brian  Stone,  tr.  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight.  Baltimore.  Penguin.  1959.  144 
pages.  $0.85. 

It  would  be  true,  if  misleading,  to  say  that 
Stone  has  attempted  the  impossible  with  the 
predictable  results.  Almost  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  this  most  magnificent  of  all  middle 
English  poems  in  modern  English  but  with  the 
original  meters  is  bound  to  fail.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  we  can  understand  that  Stone’s  fail¬ 


ure  is  only  one  of  degree:  he  has  reproduced 
the  inordinately  complicated  meter  of  tHe  ori¬ 
ginal,  occasionally  displaying  an  almost  vir¬ 
tuoso  technique  with  the  bob  and  wheel;  and 
he  has  given  us  an  accurate,  if  not  a  really  po¬ 
etic,  translation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  some 
of  the  poem’s  greatness  emerges  through 
Stone’s  version.  The  introduction  seems  to  be 
designed  for  undergraduates  in  a  peculiarly 
English  way.  That  is,  it  does  not  present  in 
detail  the  various  theories  about  the  poem’s 
meaning,  but  it  docs  seem  to  imply  that  every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  them.  C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Okltthoma 

**  Jerome  Thalc.  T he  Novels  of  George  Eliot. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1959.  ix  -f  175  pages.  $3.75. 

Utilizing  the  New  Critical  approaches  to  fic¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  a  well-grounded  sense  of 
scholarship  and  cultural  history,  Thale  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  seven  novels  of  George  Eliot  in  an 
effort  to  suggest  the  dramatic  appropriateness 
of  her  moral  imagination  and  intelligence.  The 
individual  studies  of  the  novels  are  freshly  and 
vigorously  written  with  judicious  cross-refer¬ 
ences  to  other  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Thale  sees  George  Eliot 
as  most  solidly  Victorian,  but  also  astonishing¬ 
ly  modern  in  the  quality  of  her  ironic  vision. 
This  study  does  more  than  reassert  George 
Eliot’s  major  position  in  nineteenth-century 
fiction;  it  is  also  a  major  contribution  to  the 
definition  and  analysis  of  the  novel-form  itself. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Leo  Weinstein.  The  Metamorphoses  of 
Don  Juan.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1959.  ix  223  pages.  $5. 
This  valuable  contribution  to  the  Themen- 
geschichte  complex  of  litterature  comparee 
embraces  one  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects  in 
modern  literary  history.  Weinstein  deals  main¬ 
ly  with  those  works  in  which  the  legendary 
Don  Juan  himself  appears,  although  he  dis¬ 
cusses  at  some  length  the  heroes  of  Les  liaisons 
dangereuses  and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Most  of 
the  chapters  in  this  book  are  concerned  with 
individual  and  acknowledged  masterpieces, 
the  rest  treating  more  or  less  summarily  of  en¬ 
tire  epochs.  The  trivial  and  obscure  works  are 
not  always  clearly  separated  from  the  weighty 
ones.  But  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  this  type  of 
study  that  value  judgments  remain  frequently 
in  abeyance.  A  pedantic  critic  might  also  ob¬ 
ject  to  certain  exclusions  from  the  canon  of 
Juaniana. 
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The  bibliography  is  selective  rather  than  in¬ 
clusive,  some  of  the  more  recent  Don  Juan  bib¬ 
liographies  having  been  omitted. 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 

Cedric  H.  Whitman.  Homer  and  the  He¬ 
roic  Tradition.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1958.  xv  -f-  365  pages  -f- 
1  table.  $6.75. 

In  this  valuable  study,  a  scholar  well  versed  in 
Aegean  archaeology,  Greek  philology,  and 
current  methods  of  literary  interpretation  com¬ 
bines  his  fields  of  knowledge  to  interpret  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad.  The  index  lists  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Su¬ 
zanne  Langer,  Heinrich  Schliemann  and  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  Walter  Leaf  and  Ulrich  von 
Wilamowitz — great  names  in  these  several 
fields.  Homer  is  presented  as  triumphant  with¬ 
in  a  tradition,  a  moulder  of  well-known  ma¬ 
terials  and  formulaic  phrases  into  a  soul- 
searching  epic  which  shows  the  author’s  mas¬ 
tery  of  image  and  symbol.  Dr.  Whitman  gives 
Athens  a  major  place  in  the  making  as  well  as 
in  the  transmission  of  Greek  epic.  He  relies 
heavily,  but  seldom  unduly,  upon  tradition 
when  supported  by  other  evidence;  and  he  uses 
discreetly  the  discoveries  of  Milman  Parry  in 
modern  Greek  and  Yugoslav  oral  verse.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  of  his  principles 
of  interpretation,  as  he  is  well  aware,  were 
more  than  adumbrated  by  Aristotle,  Horace, 
and  Longinus.  The  book  presents  a  highly  en¬ 
joyable  as  well  as  impressive  account  of  the 
making  of  Homer’s  great  epic. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Kathleen  Williams.  Jonathan  Swift  and 
the  Age  of  Compromise.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
University  of  Kansas  Press.  1958.  v  -|-  238 
pages.  $5. 

Kathleen  Williams’s  purpose,  which  she  fol¬ 
lows  with  cogency  throughout  her  book,  is  to 
show  that  Swift,  living  in  an  age  of  conflicting 
doctrines  regarding  the  nature  of  man,  held 
consistently  that  the  only  answer  to  the  com¬ 
plexity,  chaos,  and  difficulty  of  human  life  is 
in  revealed  religion  and  Christian  charity. 
With  La  Rochefoucauld  he  looked  on  life  as 
sordid  and  wretched,  but  the  wretchedness  was 
within  the  framework  of  Christianity.  Swift 
distrusted  equally  the  positions  of  Hobbes, 
Mandeville,  and  the  Deists.  Man  is  neither 
Houyhnhnm  nor  Yahoo,  but  man.  The  au¬ 
thor  argues  convincingly  that  Swift  is  not  set¬ 
ting  the  Houyhnhnms  up  as  models  of  human 


perfection,  for  they  arc  not  human,  but  remote 
and  unsympathetic  embodiments  of  the  Deists’ 
concept  of  life  governed  by  reason  alone.  In 
his  admiration  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  Gulliver 
is  himself  an  object  of  satire,  for  like  them  he 
is  deluded  by  pride,  and  considers  himself  su¬ 
perior  to  “John,  Peter,  Thomas,’’  the  excellent 
Don  Pedro,  and  his  own  family.  In  the  Ya¬ 
hoos,  Swift  shows  us  that  the  natural  man  is 
far  from  being  motivated  by  reason  or  benevo¬ 
lence.  They  arc  a  lesson  to  the  adherents  of 
both  Bolingbrokc  and  Shaftesbury  in  empha¬ 
sizing  what  reason  and  what  morality,  unaided 
by  religion,  have  to  contend  against  in  human 
nature.  Although  man  is  not  by  nature  a  ra¬ 
tional  animal,  yet  he  is  animal  rationis  capax. 
More  important  still — and  this  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  drawn  from  Houyhnhnm  and  Ya¬ 
hoo  alike — “There  is  no  solid,  firm  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Virtue,  but  in  a  Conscience  directed  by 
the  Principles  of  Religion.”  Mary  E.  Knapp 
Western  College  for  Women 

^  F.  A.  C.  Wilson.  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Tradi¬ 
tion.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1958.  286 
pages.  $5. 

The  tradition  of  Wilson’s  title  is  the  Platonic, 
or  to  use  another  of  his  own  terms,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  “heterodox  mysticism,”  and  includes 
the  diverse  materials  of  folklore,  alchemy,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  philosophy  which  have  formed  a 
consistent  tradition  from  pre-Christian  times 
to  the  present.  Wilson  relates  this  body  of 
knowledge  to  five  of  Yeats’s  plays  and,  sec¬ 
ondarily,  to  a  few  poems,  interpreting  the 
work  in  the  light  of  this  special  knowledge. 
The  resulting  study  is  learned  and  often  illu¬ 
minating;  it  represents  an  important  addition 
to  Yeats  scholarship;  and  it  has  added  value 
as  a  defense  of  Yeats’s  intellectual  depth,  often 
questioned  with  amused  contempt  by  the  more 
casual  writers  on  Yeats.  However,  many  read¬ 
ers  will  hesitate  to  share  Wilson’s  profound 
confidence  in  his  own  exegesis  as  the  single 
key  to  Yeats’s  meaning.  If  the  interpretations 
arc  often  helpful  and  valuable,  they  are  equally 
as  often  mechanical  and  limiting.  Yeats  de¬ 
tested  allegory  (as  Wilson  himself  reminds 
us),  and  he  would  perhaps  have  been  startled 
to  sec  his  own  work  so  thoroughly  allegorized. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  E.  Martin  Browne,  cd.  New  English  Dra¬ 
matists.  Baltimore.  Penguin.  1959.  238 
pages.  $0.95. 

Arc  the  Angry  Young  Men  already  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  elder  statesmen?  Apparently,  for  not 
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only  are  the  names  new  in  this  volume,  but  the 
whole  tone  has  shifted  from  one  of  Anger  to  a 
sort  of  Sad  Disillusionment. 

All  three  of  these  plays — “Each  His  Own 
Wilderness,”  by  Doris  Lessing,  “TTie  Hamlet 
of  Stepney  Green,”  by  Bernard  Kops,  and 
“Chicken  Soup  With  Barley,”  by  Arnold 
Wesker — are  firmly  anti-Establishment,  but  a 
world  of  sensibility  yawns  between  John  Os¬ 
borne’s  savagely  sarcastic  Jimmy  Porter  and 
Bernard  Kops’s  gently  Paddy  Chayevskian 
Sam  Levy.  This  is  a  world  of  richly  comic 
Jewishness  (in  the  Kops  and  Wesker  plays),  of 
weary  disillusionment  with  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  leftist  pclitics  (in  the  Lessing  and 
Wesker  plays),  a  world  in  which  the  young 
people,  like  the  hero  of  Doris  Lessing’s  play, 
want  “to  make  a  battle  cry  out  of  being  or¬ 
dinary.” 

Awkward,  naive,  clumsily  written,  ail  three 
of  these  plays  are  still  warmly  human,  full  of 
genuine  passion.  One  may  well  hope  they 
hriald  j  new  era  and  a  new  tone  of  voice  in  the 
British  di  ama.  James  L.  Rosenberg 

Kansas  State  University 

**  Geraldine  Cummins.  Variety  Show.  Lon¬ 
don.  Barrie  &  RocklifJ.  1959.  200  pages. 
13/6. 

These  twelve  stories  by  an  Irish  writer  who  is 
virtually  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
range  in  tone  from  the  anecdotal  to  the  tragic. 
Geraldine  Cummins  sets  these  tales  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Irish  countryside;  in  a  land 
as  timeless  as  her  characters.  It  is  this  sense  of 
timelessness  which  gives  to  many  of  the  stor¬ 
ies  the  qualities  of  a  fairy  tale.  And,  indeed,  in 
several  of  the  stories  the  author  has  employed 
such  motifs  as  the  “impossible”  task  which  is 
left  for  the  hero  to  work  out  or,  again,  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  old  woman  suspected  of  having  the 
evil  eye.  The  total  effect  of  this  is  to  give  a 
sense  of  the  legendary  to  the  material. 

Geraldine  Cummins’s  themes  are  few  and 
pervasive — the  quest  for  marriage,  the  loss  of 
love  between  husband  and  wife,  the  loss  of 
contact  between  mother  and  child.  The  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  subject  matter  is  complemented 
by  an  intensity  of  treatment  which  is  low 
pitched.  This  serves  to  reinforce  the  sense  of 
the  carefully  observed  and  deeply  felt  emotion 
which  is  the  author’s  main  concern. 

Alan  R.  Goldberg 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Shelagh  Delaney.  A  Taste  of  Honey.  New 
York.  Grove  Press.  1959.  87  pages.  $1.45. 
London  critics  accorded  this  play  high  praise. 


It  undoubtedly  stages  better  than  it  reads.  An 
adolescent,  working<lass  English  girl,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  “semi-whore,”  is  made  pregnant  by  a 
Negro  sailor  who  deserts  her.  Despite  her 
youth  she  reacts  in  a  singularly  detached  and 
mature  manner  toward  her  circumstances  and 
the  individuals  who  surround  her.  Alone,  at 
the  end,  to  face  her  future,  she  evidently  de¬ 
cides  she  is  her  own  strength. 

The  characters,  thoroughly  unlikeable  for 
the  most  part,  are  authentic  in  conduct.  She¬ 
lagh  Delaney  writes  with  sureness  and  achieves 
some  incisive  lines.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder, 
considering  the  types,  at  the  deftness  of  some 
of  the  dialogue.  The  author  has  unmistakably 
conveyed  the  girl’s  yearning  to  escape  from  her 
circumstances  and  her  serene  resignation  to 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  from  herself. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  Durrell.  Stiff  Upper  Lip.  Life 
Among  the  Diplomats.  New  York.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1959.  87  pages,  ill.  $2.50. 

Durrell  writes  with  delightfully  unmalicious 
wit  and  irony  about  a  group  of  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  types.  Placing  them  in  absurd  predica¬ 
ments,  he  revels  in  a  frolic  of  situation  and 
reminiscence.  Readers  should  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  too.  There  are  some  gems  of  writing, 
particularly  a  paragraph  in  praise  of  wines. 

small  book,  it  pokes  big  fun  at  diplomats 
and  the  vagaries  of  diplomacy,  and  re-attests 
that  nobody  “joshes”  the  English  as  effectively 
as  the  English. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

Vladimir  Nabokov.  The  Real  Life  of  Se¬ 
bastian  Knight.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1959.  xvi  -|-  205  pages.  $3.50. 
New  Directions  was  wise  in  placing  the  phrase 
“by  the  author  of  Lolita”  on  the  dustjacket  of 
its  new  edition  of  Nabokov’s  The  Real  Life  of 
Sebastian  Knight.  For,  Conrad  Brenner’s  apol¬ 
ogetic  introduction  notwithstanding,  it  is  only 
as  a  kind  of  germinal  foreshadowing  of  Lolita 
that  T he  Real  Life  carries  any  interest  for  the 
present-day  reader.  One  can  go  further  than 
did  our  previous  reviewer  (see  B.A.  16:4,  p. 
444),  who  called  this  piece  of  fiction  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  “clever  acrobatics  in  literary  technique” 
and  call  it  a  truly  bad  novel.  The  Proustian 
search  of  its  protagonist  for  the  lost  time  of  his 
deceased  literary  half-brother,  Sebastian 
Knight,  finds  itself  only  in  whimsically  shaky 
assertions  of  the  pseudo-English  Knight’s  real 
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“Russianness.”  The  plot  contains  unresolved 
obscurities  in  development  made  no  brighter 
by  Nabokov’s  defective  control  of  idiom  in 
this,  his  first  novel  written  in  English.  A  per¬ 
vasive  aura  of  loosely  formulated  literary  biog¬ 
raphy  haunts  the  work — The  Real  Life  of  Se¬ 
bastian  Knight  tries  very  hard  not  to  be  a  study 
of  Joseph  Conrad’s  state  of  mind  but,  in  spite 
of  chronological  dislocation,  this  attempt  is 
unsuccessful. 

If  we  read  The  Real  Life  as  a  retrospective 
companion-piece  to  Lolita,  however,  the  per¬ 
spective  brightens.  For  in  his  description  of 
the  many  places  visited  by  the  novel’s  protag¬ 
onist  and  in  his  characterization  of  the  minor 
personages  that  animate  these,  Nabokov  is  al¬ 
ready  practicing  that  inhuman  whimsy,  the 
lepidopterist’s  mounting  of  landscapes  and  hu¬ 
man  beings  as  if  they  were  butterflies  in  a  dis¬ 
play  case,  which  makes  Lolita  an  epic  of  the  de¬ 
liciously  perverse.  Thus  the  narrator  refuses  a 
certain  lady  a  place  in  Sebastian  Knight’s  life 
after  the  following  encounter: 

My  ring  was  answered  by  a  fat  elderly  woman 
with  waved  bright  orange  hair,  purplish  jowls 
and  some  dark  fluff  over  her  painted  lip.  ‘May 
I  speak  to  Mademoiselle  Lydia  Bohemsky?’  I 
said.  ‘C’est  moi,”  she  replied  with  a  terrific 
Russian  accent.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  hurriedly  left  the 
house.  I  sometimes  think  that  she  may  still  be 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

And  the  country  house  of  Sebastian’s  true  love 
is  thus  described: 

Madame  Lecerf's  house  was  large  and  ram¬ 
shackle.  A  score  of  unhealthy  old  trees  repr«- 
sented  the  park.  There  were  fields  on  one  side 
and  a  hill  with  a  factory  on  the  other.  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  place  had  a  queer  look  of 
weariness,  and  shabbiness,  and  dustiness;  when 
later  I  learned  that  it  had  only  been  built  some 
thirty-odd  years  ago  I  felt  still  more  surprised 
by  its  decrepitude. 

Here  we  have,  in  isolation  within  the  skip¬ 
ping  plot  of  The  Real  Life,  miniature  portents 
of  what  will  be  the  portrait  of  woman  carried 
to  an  extreme  of  unattractiveness  in  Charlotte 
Haze,  Lolita’s  mother,  and  of  Humbert  Hum¬ 
bert’s  abnormal  vision  of  a  monstrous  Ameri¬ 
can  landscape.  What,  in  The  Real  Life,  con¬ 
stitutes  funny  but  rather  meaningless  peri¬ 
pheral  description  grows  to  be  texture  and 
fabric  of  Nalx)kov’s  fictional  technique  in  Lo¬ 
lita.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  The  Real  Life  of 
Sebastian  Knight  makes  worthwhile  reading: 
here  Nabokov’s  whimsy  can  be  studied  and 
analyzed  in  discrete  and  readily  perceptible 
doses. 

W.  B.  F. 


Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley.  Mathilda. 

Elizabeth  Nitchie,  ed.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1959. 

XV  4"  104  pages.  $4. 

Mary  Shelley’s  never  previously  published 
novelette  Mathilda  now  appears,  some  140 
years  after  it  was  written.  As  the  editor  of 
the  volume,  Elizabeth  Nitchie,  points  out  in 
her  clear  and  concise  introduction,  the  interest 
of  the  fiction  lies  in  its  biographical  relevance, 
its  glimpse  of  the  characters  of  Mary  and  Percy 
Shelley  and  of  her  father  William  Godwin, 
whose  natures  are  rather  thinly  veiled  behind 
the  portraits  of  the  story’s  principals. 

Included  in  the  edition  is  a  partial  early 
draft  of  Mathilda,  entitled  The  Fields  of  Fan¬ 
cy,  a  comparison  of  which  with  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  affords  some  insight  into  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
working  methods.  Unfortunately,  neither 
draft  gives  evidence  of  impressive  novelistic 
skill,  the  book  having  a  tenuous  plot,  stock 
characters,  and  a  number  of  incredibly  ro¬ 
mantic  effusions.  All  this  Editor  Nitchie 
grants,  properly  stressing  the  autobiographical 
overtones  as  constituting  Mathilda's  chief 
claim  to  attention. 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
Iuil{e  Forest  College 

^  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  And  Quiet  Flows  the 

Don.  Stephen  Garry,  tr.  New  York.  Knopf. 

1959.  554  pages.  $5. 

- The  Don  Flows  Home  to  the  Sea. 

Stephen  Garry,  tr.  New  York.  Knopf. 

1959.  Ill  pages.  |5.75. 

- Virgin  Soil  Upturned.  I:  Seeds  of  To¬ 
morrow.  Stephen  Garry,  tr.  New  York. 

Knopf.  1959.  404  pages.  $4. 

The  dominant  figure  on  the  contemporary  So¬ 
viet  cultural  scene  is  Sholokhov.  By  his  inde¬ 
pendent  personality,  the  quality  of  his  work, 
his  superb  and  fluent  style,  and  his  influence 
he  has  long  since  assumed  the  position  of  un¬ 
questionable  primate  of  Soviet  letters.  There 
are  authors  who  are  more  prolific,  or  more  ar¬ 
ticulate  in  the  press,  or  more  active  in  Moscow 
literary  circles,  yet  none  can  challenge  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  this  Don  Cossack.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  voluminous  works  The  Quiet  Don 
(comprising  the  first  two  books  listed  above), 
and  Virgin  Soil  Upturned,  the  first  part  of 
which  has  been  translated  as  Seeds  of  Tomor¬ 
row,  and  can  be  read  as  a  complete  novel.  TTie 
first  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  human  his¬ 
torical  novels  of  the  day,  covering  the  turbu¬ 
lent  and  painful  period  of  1912-1922;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  weaker  one,  pays  lip  service  to 
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state  demands,  relating  the  introduction  of 
farm  collectivization  into  the  Don  region. 

Both  novels  are  considered  by  the  Soviet 
people  as  the  highest  expression  of  their  world. 
If  publication  figures  are  an  index  to  popular¬ 
ity  then  statistics  amply  bear  out  this  conten¬ 
tion.  In  the  u.s.s.R.  his  books  are  printed  in 
fifty  languages  and  the  number  of  his  works 
issued  in  the  Soviet  Union  exceeds  twenty-five 
million.  Furthermore,  The  Quiet  Don  was 
made  into  a  motion  picture  trilogy  for  release 
at  the  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution. 

In  a  world  where  there  is  such  a  flaunted 
depreciation  of  writing  as  an  art  in  itself,  Sho¬ 
lokhov  writes  as  his  poetic  vision  dictates.  His 
disregard  for  Socialist  Realism  is  notorious 
and  accepted.  He  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
writer  who  should  be  better  known  here. 

Ludmilla  B.  Turl{evich 
Princeton  U  niversity 

Hossein  Ghods-Nakhai.  Rubaiyat.  New 
York.  Taplinger.  1959.  315  pages,  ill.  $5. 
The  hasty  surveyor  of  book  counters  will  prob¬ 
ably  mistake  this  very  pretty  volume  for  a  fan¬ 
cy  issue  of  the  great  Victorian  Rubaiyat  and 
will  buy  a  copy  to  give  to  some  Omarian 
friend.  Author  Ghods-Nikhai,  Iranian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  England,  has  imitated  Fitzgerald’s 
English  paraphrase  of  Omar  in  an  “original” 
English  poem  of  his  own.  His  themes  are  con¬ 
ventional,  and  deal  somewhat  mystically  with 
fate,  wine,  dust,  and  melancholy.  One  finds  in 
the  poem  little  more  than  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  Fitzgerald’s  Omar.  The  154  quat¬ 
rains  are  each  illustrated  by  Osstad  Rassam 
Arjangui  with  full-page  black-and-white 
sketches,  most  of  which  are  intriguingly  bi¬ 
zarre  in  conception  but  pedestrian  in  execu¬ 
tion.  Tom  /.  Truss,  Jr. 

University  of  Mississippi 

**  William  Carlos  Williams.  Paterson  (Bool{ 
Five).  New  York.  New  Directions.  1958. 
33  pages.  $3. 

Now  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  William  Carlos 
Williams  is  still  excitedly  concerned  about  the 
language  of  poetry.  Recently  he  has  written 
(disdaining  the  oh,  so  terribly  competent 
academic  poets  fearfully  controlling  their 
vocables) : 

Present  day  practitioners  of  the  art  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  cultured  pattern  of  the  iambic 
pentameter,  even  at  the  hands  of  Shakespeare, 
and  look  toward  wider  horizons. 

And  in  his  latest  volume,  a  continuation  of 
Paterson,  Four  (published  ten  years  ago)  he 
triumphs,  as  he  begins; 


In  old  age 

the  mind 

casts  off 
rebell  iously 
an  eagle 
from  its  crag 

— the  angle  of  a  forehead 
or  far  less 

makes  him  remember  when  he  thought 
he  had  forgot  .... 

Paterson  remains  in  this  volume  the  symbol 
of  modern  man’s  strange  ineptitudes,  of  his 
suffering  through  the  meaninglessness  of  the 
mad  structures  money  and  science  have  irre¬ 
sponsibly  created,  and  Williams  is  still  relent¬ 
lessly  concerned  with  the  powers  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  survive  this  chaos:  His  theme  in 
Paterson,  V  is  how  “the  imagination/escapes 
intact.”  Flowers  and  women,  tapestry  and  the 
word,  all  work  for  the  imagination,  for  “the 
mind  is  the  demon/drives  us  .  well,/ would 
you  prefer  it  to/turn  vegetable  and/ wear  no 
beard.?”  Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  Ol^la. 

^  Pauli  F.  Baum.  Ten  Studies  in  the  Poetry 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke 
University  Press.  1958.  xiii  139  pages. 
$4. 

Professor  Baum’s  Ten  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of 
Matthew  Arnold  is  composed  of  analyses  in 
depth  of  “Shakespeare,”  “Mycerinus,”  “Resig¬ 
nation,”  “Tristram  and  Iseult,”  the  “Marguer¬ 
ite”  poems,  “Dover  Beach,”  “The  Buried 
Life,”  “The  Scholar-Gipsy,”  “Thyrsis,”  “Stan¬ 
zas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse,”  and  “Em¬ 
pedocles  on  Etna.”  Wherever  it  is  relevant,  his 
treatment  links  these  poems  to  others  by  Ar¬ 
nold.  Baum’s  methods  include  paraphrase; 
explication  of  imagery  and  prosody;  and  clari¬ 
fication  of  sources,  influences,  and  pertinent 
biographical,  critical,  literary,  and  historical 
data.  The  ten  studies  supplement,  occasionally 
take  issue  with,  and  enlarge  on  The  Poetry  of 
Matthew  Arnold:  A  Commentary  by  C.  B. 
Tinker  and  H.  F.  Lowry  ( 1940).  For  the  first 
time  perhaps  anywhere,  Arnold  receives  his 
just  deserts  as  the  master  of  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  prosodic  virtuosity.  The  studies  add 
greatly  to  one’s  knowledge  of,  and  appreciation 
for,  Arnold’s  poetry.  One  is  therefore  grateful 
to  Professor  Baum  for  this  useful  contribution 
to  scholarship,  and  one  must  also  be  thankful 
that  he  has  not  had  the  occasion  for  the  kind  of 
ferocity  he  displayed  in  his  notorious  and  con¬ 
troversial  post-mortem  on  Tennyson’s  poetic 
achievement.  Harry  W.  Rudman 

City  College  of  New  Yorl( 
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**  Gerald  Holton,  ed.  Science  and  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Mind.  Boston.  Beacon.  1958.  ix  -j*  110 
pages.  $3.95. 

The  high  level  of  this  work,  and  the  richness 
of  its  ideas  recommends  it  to  the  sensitive  and 
educated  layman.  At  times,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
too  rich  with  metaphors  and  allusions  (e.g., 
Santillana’s  article  on  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury),  and  one  must  be  rather  well-read  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  full  significance  of  certain  refer¬ 
ences.  The  authors  are  historians  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  science,  physicists,  etc.  Guerlac,  Op- 
penheimer,  Bridgman,  Frank,  Brown,  Morris, 
Bruner,  and  Mumford  Jones  are  included — 
each  with  an  essay  on  the  history  or  meaning 
of  science.  This  project  grew  out  of  a  joint 
meeting  of  these  writers  and  the  editor,  at  a 
recent  conference  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Kemp  Malone.  Studies  in  Heroic  Legend 
and  in  Current  Speech,  Stefan  Einarsson, 
Norman  E.  Eliason,  eds.  Copenhagen.  Ro- 
senkilde  &  Bagger.  1959.  xvi  -f-  297  pages. 
48  kr. 

This  selection  from  Professor  Kemp  Malone’s 
papers,  published  in  his  honor  on  his  seventieth 
birthday,  March  14,  1959,  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  and  an  unusually  productive 
scholar.  Carefully  edited,  the  volume  contains 
representative  selections  from  two  of  his  main 
fields  of  scholarly  interests,  literature  and  lin¬ 
guistics.  All  the  studies  included  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  author’s  vast  learning  and  keen  in¬ 
sight,  and  are,  therefore,  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  scholarship  in  the  field.  Particularly 
noteworthy,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  are 
the  studies  on  “The  Tale  of  Ingeld.’’  There 
is  a  list  of  Professor  Malone’s  writings  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  bibliography  of  his  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philologica:  The  Malone  Anniversary 
Studies,  presented  to  him  on  his  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day.  The  reviewer  salutes  a  great  scholar  and 
a  warm-hearted  friend. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 

R.  G.  Menzies.  Speech  Is  of  Time.  London. 
Cassell.  1958.  246  pages.  $2.75. 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister  has  collected 
for  this  book  eleven  speeches  and  five  essays 
composed  during  the  past  decade.  Six  of  the 
speeches  are  on  the  Suez  Crisis  of  1956  and 
are  repetitive.  The  remainder  were  delivered 
as  orations  before  medical,  management,  and 


scientific  groups.  They  are  undistinguished 
and  have  little  general  interest.  These  speeches 
would  not  place  Menzies  as  an  important  con¬ 
temporary  orator.  The  essays,  however,  are 
enjoyable,  although  not  in  the  first  rank  of 
Australian  belles-lettres.  Two  have  special  in¬ 
terest:  ‘“Churchill  and  His  Contemporaries,” 
which  vindicates  the  pre-war  British  prime 
ministers,  and  “Politics  as  an  Art,”  which 
finds  the  author  on  familiar  ground,  writing 
with  authority  and  skill. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorl{ 

Voices  of  Dissent.  Irving  Howe,  ed.  New 
York.  Grove.  1958.  384  pages.  $1.95. 
Thirty-three  essays,  originally  published  as  ar¬ 
ticles  in  Dissent,  the  distinguished  socialist 
quarterly,  comprise  this  paperbound  volume. 
In  content  they  vary  from  strong  but  not  doc¬ 
trinaire  support  of  socialism  to  mild  and  some¬ 
times  fuzzy  social  criticism.  The  essays  cover 
five  areas:  socialism;  the  American  scene; 
world  politics;  psychoanalysis;  and  “man  and 
mass.”  One  detects  a  nostalgic  yearning  in 
some  of  the  essays,  especially  those  on  social¬ 
ism.  Generally,  however,  the  commentary  is 
perceptive  and  frequently  probing,  as  in 
Howe’s  essay  on  Stevenson,  which  clearly  ex¬ 
poses  the  roots  of  his  appeal  to  intellectuals. 
The  uneven  quality  of  the  collection  as  a  whole 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  several  excellent 
essays  it  contains. 

Robert  E.  Will 
Carleton  College 

**  Arlene  Zekowski,  Stanley  Berne.  Cardi¬ 
nals  &  Saints.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Metier.  180  pages,  ill.  $4.75. 

Cardinals  &  Saints  is  a  collection  of  twenty- 
nine  brief  essays  purportedly  “on  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Arts  in  our  time.”  It  could 
hardly  be  asserted,  however,  that  the  book  real¬ 
izes  this  laudable  aim.  Instead,  it  seems  essen¬ 
tially  the  random  jottings  of  two  of  the  avant- 
garde  so  deeply  concerned  with  aesthetic  mat¬ 
ters  that  they  wish  to  communicate  their  im¬ 
pressions  to  others.  Thus  fleeting  remarks  on 
style,  language,  emotion,  and  creativity  pass 
across  these  pages;  but  there  is  a  singular  lack 
of  originality  or  stimulation  in  what  the  au¬ 
thors  put  forth.  Furthermore,  the  prose  of 
this  book  is  simply  without  stylistic  attributes; 
it  is,  therefore,  a  cruel  paradox  that  the  fourth 
chapter  attempts  to  deal  with  style.  Neither  is 
Cardinals  &  Saints  without  a  dismal  vulgarity, 
as  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  maxims  its  au- 
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thors  have  elected  to  print.  In  short,  the  ul¬ 
timate  impression  of  the  book  is  of  vagueness, 
pretension,  and  affectation. 

John  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyol{e  College 

**  Mrs.  Jameson.  Early  Canadian  Sketches. 
Toronto.  Burns  &  MacEachern.  1958.  24 
pages. 

Anna  Jameson  w’as  well  known  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  one  of  those 
writers,  artists,  and  ladies  of  society  who  lived 
all  over  two  continents.  She  was  singularly 
well  balanced  and  good-looking  and  there¬ 
fore  has  been  less  frequently  treated  than  the 
poor  spinsters  or  freakish  monsters  of  lit¬ 
erary  fame.  When  she  was  in  Canada,  during 
the  1830’s,  she  drew  the  scenery  around  To¬ 
ronto.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  these  sketches 
which  show  her  freshness  and  competence  and 
which  also  give  us  a  picture  of  the  times  we 
know  from  Cooper  and  other  such  authors. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Edgar  Wind.  Pagan  Mysteries  in  the 
Renaissance.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1958.  230  pages  50 
plates.  $7. 

The  art  historian  of  Oxford  University  has 
given  us  a  magnificent  iconography  of  Rer\  iis- 
sance  art  based  on  his  profound  knowledge 
of  “neoplatonic”  or  “Orphic”  Renaissance  the¬ 
ology.  Paintings  like  Botticelli’s  “Primavera” 
were  not  simple  exercises  in  mythological  an- 
tiquarianism,  but  deeply  thought  out  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  philosophy  which  denied  a  contrast 
between  Plato  and  Christ,  which  believed 
in  the  underlying  unity  of  pagan  and  Christian 
mysticism  and  which  expressed  itself  in  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  often  far-fetched  symbols.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Professor  Wind’s  study  to  have  made 
these  symbols  accessible  again.  Henceforth,  no 
serious  student  of  Renaissance  art  will  be  able 
to  by-pass  this  splendidly  written  and  im¬ 
mensely  erudite  book,  which  fittingly  closes 
with  a  discussion  of  Alberti’s  medal,  a  medal 
that  with  the  symbol  of  the  winged  eye  taken 
from  Plutarch  and  the  Ciceronian  quid  turn 
conceals  a  Christian  eschatological  meaning. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lajayette  College 

Willi  Apcl.  Gregorian  Chant.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  Indiana  University  Press.  1958. 
xiv  +  529  pages,  ill.  8  plates.  $15. 
While  preparing  his  Harvard  Dictionary  of 


Music  Dr.  Apel  felt  the  need  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  on  the  Gregorian  Chant  in  Eng¬ 
lish  than  is  usually  available  in  dictionaries. 
Based  largely  on  Peter  Wagner’s  investiga¬ 
tions  in  his  three-volume  standard  work  pub¬ 
lished  about  fifty  years  ago  {Einjuhrung  in  die 
Gregorianischen  Melodien),  he  tries  in  this 
volume  to  condense  research  and  information 
for  the  English-reading  scholar.  The  decree 
of  Pope  Pius  X  in  1903  brought  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion  to  new  life  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  third  millennium  of  Gregorian  Chant  and 
the  Catholic  Church’s  most  precious  posses¬ 
sion.  Since  that  time,  a  growing  interest  and 
restoration  has  taken  place,  which  makes  this 
publication  a  worthwhile  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tion.  It  hardly  concerns  itself  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  execution  and  today’s  realization  into 
the  practical  aspects  of  preservation  in  the 
Church  service.  Apel’s  study  is  of  analytical 
value  and  scientific  reporting.  In  Part  I  he 
presents  historical  developments  and  defini¬ 
tions;  Part  II  gives  general  aspects  of  the 
Chant,  the  Text,  the  Notation  and  the  Tonal¬ 
ity;  Part  III  is  devoted  to  stylistic  analysis  and 
characteristics  and  adds  contributions  by  two 
other  scholars.  Ambrosian  Chant  is  treated  by 
Roy  Jesson  and  the  Old-Roman  Chant  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Snow.  Sensing  that  some  aspects  of  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  remain  to  be  further  in¬ 
vestigated,  Apel  concludes,  as  a  summary  of 
his  studies,  with  a  Prolegomena  to  a  history  of 
Gregorian  Chant.  Elena  Eels 

Milwauh^ee,  Wis. 

^  Charles  Shattuck,  ed.  Bulwer  and  Mac- 
ready:  A  Chronicle  of  Early  Victorian  The¬ 
atre.  Urbana,  Ill.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1958.  278  pages  -J-  8  plates.  $5.75. 
Today  early  Victorian  drama  is  largely  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  during  the  middle  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  minor  dramatic 
renaissance.  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  having 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  novelist,  turned  to 
playwrighting.  The  actor-producer  William 
Charles  Macready  became  his  collaborator  in 
putting  on  such  plays  as  Richelieu.  John  For¬ 
ster  became  their  mutual  adviser. 

Shattuck’s  volume,  drawing  largely  on  cor¬ 
respondence,  diaries,  and  other  memorabilia, 
constitutes  one  of  the  fullest  documented  rec¬ 
ords,  running  from  1836  to  1866,  ever  made  of 
the  planning,  writing,  and  staging  of  a  body  of 
plays  by  a  significant — even  if  minor — English 
dramatist. 

John  Pic/^ 
Marquette  University 
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**  Lewis  Samuel  Feuer.  Spinoza  and  the  Rise 
of  Liberalism.  Boston.  Beacon.  1958.  x  -|- 
323  pages.  $7.50. 

When  I  published  my  book  on  Spinoza’s  im¬ 
portance  for  Western  democracy  a  few  years 
ago  I  hoped  that  others  would  follow  and  ap¬ 
praise  Spinoza’s  significance  as  a  political  the¬ 
orist  in  more  detail  and  with  somewhat  greater 
authenticity.  I  am  therefore  delighted  about 
the  appearance  of  Professor  Feuer ’s  volume. 
Well  written  and  well  documented,  Feuer ’s 
book  introduces  the  reader  to  the  historic  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  Spinoza  developed  his  account 
of  the  universe  and  of  man’s  place  in  it.  Using 
Spinoza’s  own  words,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
author  shows  how  much  can  be  learned  from 
a  thorough  study  of  Spinoza  about  the  nature 
of  the  state  and  practical  politics,  provided  we 
concentrate  on  Spinoza’s  moral  philosophy 
rather  than  on  his  metaphysical  speculations. 
Having  attempted  to  trace  modern  psychoana¬ 
lytical  concepts  to  Spinoza’s  self-analysis,  I  am 
particularly  gratified  to  see  that  Feuer,  obvi¬ 
ously  completely  independent  from  my  own 
efforts,  has  pursued  a  similar  approach  in  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Spinoza  lit¬ 
erature. 

Joseph  Dunner 
Grinnell  College 

**  John  Cogley,  ed.  Religion  in  America. 
New  York.  Meridian.  1958.  288  pages. 
$1.45. 

This  book,  edited  by  John  Ck)gley,  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  based  on  papers  delivered  at  a 
Seminar  on  Religion  in  a  Free  Society,  held  at 
the  World  Affairs  Center,  New  York,  May 
5-9,  1958.  Eleven  outstanding  American 
thinkers — John  Courtney  Murray,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  Leo  Pfeffer,  Wilber  G.  Katz,  Will 
Herberg,  James  Hastings  Nichols,  Walter  J. 
Ong,  Stringfellow  Barr,  Gustave  Weigel, 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschel,  Paul  Tillich — com¬ 
bine  their  talents  in  a  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  religion  to  American  society;  the  con¬ 
flict  of  public  and  parochial  education;  the  is¬ 
sue  of  censorship  and  pressure;  the  role  both 
of  freedom  and  religion  in  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety.  Significant  and  relevant  difference  of 
opinion  is  expressed  candidly  and  authorita¬ 
tively  by  thoughtful  persons  writing  from  the 
perspectives  of  several  disciplines  and  reli¬ 
gious  faiths.  Meridian  Books,  Inc.,  has  here 
made  easily  available  to  any  person  interested 
in  this  important  subject,  a  remarkably  in¬ 
formative,  thought-provoking,  many-sided 
discussion.  /.  Clayton  Feaver 

University  of  Olflahoma 


H.  Stuart  Hughes.  Consciousness  and  So¬ 
ciety.  The  Reorientation  of  European  So¬ 
cial  Thought.  1890-1930.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1958.  xi  -f-  433  -j-  xv  pages.  $6. 

In  this  volume  Hughes  provides  a  stimulating 
discussion  of  the  European  revolt  against  “pos¬ 
itivism”  for  the  period  1890-1930.  It  should  be 
noted  that  by  “positivism”  he  means  not  the 
brand  of  logic  as  represented  by  the  “Vienna 
Circle”  (though  such  figures  as  Russell  and 
Mach  are  discussed)  but  rather  the  general 
mechanistic  social  science  and  social  philoso¬ 
phy  that  emerged  from  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  principal 
characters  in  this  revolt  strove  for  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  impact  on  knowledge 
of  social  structure  and  social  conflicts;  that  is, 
they  emphasized  the  study  of  the  “subcon¬ 
scious”  as  opposed  to  the  assumed  “rational¬ 
ism”  of  social  man  for  the  purpose,  paradox¬ 
ically,  of  yielding  greater  rational  inquiry. 
The  themes  of  such  outstanding  thinkers  as 
Marx,  Freud,  Croce,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Sorel, 
Bergson,  Pareto,  and  others,  such  as  Mosca, 
Mannheim,  Benda,  Dilthey,  Troeltsch,  and 
Peguy,  are  covered  systematically  and  pene- 
tratingly.  Such  an  objection  as  that  Hughes’s 
exclusive  treatment  of  the  earlier  Mannheim 
(Ideology  and  Utopia)  leads  to  a  gross  neglect 
of  the  later  Mannheim  (Freedom,  Power,  and 
Democratic  Planning)  looms  small  in  contrast 
to  the  sweeping  achievement  of  the  book. 

Louis  A.  Dow 
University  of  01(lahoma 

Morton  Deutsch.  From  Whence  Came 
You?  A  Tale  of  the  Beginning  of  Free  Ma¬ 
sonry.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1958.  xiv  4*  248  pages,  ill.  +  11  plates. 
$4.75. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Free¬ 
masonry  was  at  its  height,  many  attempts  were 
made  to  push  its  history  back  beyond  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  as  well  as  to  find  connections  between 
Masons  and  Knights  Templar,  etc.  Many  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  particular  secrets  and  thus  man¬ 
aged  to  establish  themselves  as  influential  or¬ 
ganizers.  Most  of  this  has  long  been  known  or 
can  easily  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 
During  the  twentieth  century,  such  informa¬ 
tion,  whether  true  or  speculative,  would  not 
likely  render  its  initiator  particul  uly  power¬ 
ful,  but  can  only  be  considered  as  a  personal 
interest.  The  author,  a  Mason  himself,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  another  Mason,  admits  to  the  specu¬ 
lative  character  of  much  of  his  research, 
though  he  is,  of  course,  himself  convinced  of 
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his  conclusions.  Those  who  collect  material  on 
“secret  societies”  and  ancient  mysteries  will, 
no  doubt,  want  to  have  this  volume  in  their 
esoteric  collection.  It  contains  a  number  of 
plates  of  localities  or  documents  rarely  seen 
elsewhere. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Joseph  Conrad.  Letters  to  William  Blacl^- 
wood  and  David  S.  Meldrum.  William 
Blackburn,  ed.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xxxvii  209  pages.  $6. 
This  absorbing  collection  of  letters  between 
Conrad  and  his  publishers  during  the  years 
1897-1913  provide  valuable  insight  into  the 
character,  conditions  of  life,  and  working  hab¬ 
its  of  the  author.  His  conscientiousness,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  adamant  devotion  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  probity  and  purity  of  his  aitistic 
and  professional  aims  are  clearly  revealed,  as 
are  Blackwood’s  sympathy  and  encourage¬ 
ment — qualities  of  which  Conrad  was  in  con¬ 
stant  need. 

Eloquent  letters,  they  reveal  the  slow,  pain¬ 
ful  process  of  literary  creation,  the  slavish,  la¬ 
borious  efforts  always  to  improve,  the  constant 
striving  for  financial  independence  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  insecurity.  They  reveal,  too,  a  sensi¬ 
tive  human  being  suffering  at  the  distress  of 
others,  tormented  when  ill  health  strikes  his 
own  family,  toiling  in  frequent  physical  pain 
himself. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,,  N.  Y. 

**  Paul  Landis,  ed.  Letters  of  the  Brownings 
to  George  Barrett.  Urbana,  Ill.  University 
of  Illinois  Press.  1958.  v  392  pages  -f-  8 
plates.  $6.50. 

Many  collections  of  Browning  letters  have 
been  released,  yet  this  new  volume  is  unique. 
It  presents  the  most  complete  and  continuous 
— and  in  some  respects  the  most  intimate — 
record  of  Browning-Barrett  relations. 

All  the  letters  are  to  Elizabeth’s  brother 
George  Barrett,  a  barrister  ten  years  younger 
than  his  famous  poet-sister  and  a  person  in 
whom  she  specially  confided.  In  all  there  are 
eighty-eight  letters  covering  some  fifty  years 
(1838-1889).  Elizabeth  writes  fifty-eight, 
roughly  from  a  few  years  before  her  marriage 
until  a  few  months  before  her  death.  Robert 


starts  his  letters  shortly  before  his  wife’s  death 
and  continues  them  almost  until  his  own. 

It  is  Elizabeth  who  reveals  herself  most 
vividly  and  intimately  while  Robert  main¬ 
tains  almost  always  the  mask  that  was  so  much 
a  part  of  his  personality.  These  eighty-eight 
letters  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Browning  papers  purchased  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1950  and  this  edition  is  a  model 
of  scholarly  editing.  John  Pick 

Marquette  University 

Robert  E.  Riggs.  Politics  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Urbana,  Ill.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1958.  vi  208  pages.  $4.50. 

The  extent  of  United  States’  influence  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  means  by  which 
American  influence  is  exerted  are  the  two 
problems  set  forth  for  study  in  this  book.  Af¬ 
ter  analyzing  the  methods  of  exerting  influ¬ 
ence  with  particular  attention  to  the  parti¬ 
tioning  of  Palestine  and  the  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  author  traces  the  extent  and  effect¬ 
iveness  of  American  influence  as  evidenced  by 
decisions  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  the  fields 
of  disarmament  and  collective  security,  co¬ 
lonialism,  and  organization.  The  success  of 
American  leadership  has  been  based  upon  con¬ 
version  rather  than  coercion,  upon  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  other  states  in  the 
coalition,  and  upon  being  able  to  lose  graceful¬ 
ly.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  a  val¬ 
uable,  timely,  and  well  documented  study. 

Rufus  G.  Hall,  fr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

W  The  International  Who’s  Who  1959.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa.  23rd  ed.,  1959.  xviii  980  2- 
col.  pages.  $20. 

Research  is  continually  in  progress  on  this 
well-known  reference  work  toward  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  names.  During  the  past  year  the 
targets  were  especially  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  Poland.  Holders  of  public  office  are  in¬ 
cluded  sometimes  more  by  virtue  of  the  of¬ 
fice  than  on  account  of  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  this  is  inevitable.  By  and  large,  if 
an  individual  has  any  reason  to  be  known  out¬ 
side  his  own  country,  or  has  a  considerable 
reputation,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  found  here. 

The  entries  themselves  are  expertly  con¬ 
cise,  giving  birth,  education,  and  professional 
data.  B.  G.  D. 
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**  Baltasar  Pored.  Els  condemnats.  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  Moll.  1959.  97  pages.  20  ptes. 
The  young  author  of  this  three-act  tragedy, 
which  won  the  Premi  Ciutat  de  Palma  de  Tea- 
tre  1958,  is  effectively  introduced  in  the  fore¬ 
word  by  the  distinguished  novelist  Lloren^ 
Villalonga. 

This  excellent  play  observes  the  three  unities 
perfectly,  transpiring  in  the  salon  of  a  rich 
country  estate  between  8  o’clock  on  All  Saints’ 
evening  and  9  a.m.  on  All  Saints’  Day.  The 
plot  is  neatly  developed  and  skilfully  resolved 
with  a  most  unexpected  denouement.  As  in  the 
Greek  tragedy,  a  sense  of  impending  doom 
pervades  the  house,  accentuated  by  the  nervous 
reaction  of  the  mother  and  the  rather  mystic 
younger  son  to  the  distant  tolling  of  the  bells 
for  the  dead. 

Despite  the  rapid  action,  the  psychological 
analysis  is  keen  and  sensitive.  The  plot  is  the 
essence  of  tragedy,  for  the  scorned  father  finds 
revenge  against  the  family  as  well  as  escape 
from  the  police  trap  set  for  his  illegal  business 
operations  by  deceiving  the  family  into  mur¬ 
dering  him  to  save  their  inheritance.  The  will, 
however,  reveals  them  as  heirs  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  they  live  in  the  house  for  twenty 
years  while  a  letter  to  his  elder  son  explains 
what  he  did  and  why. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  recent  plays  which 
may  well  lead  to  the  really  serious  theater  that 
Mallorca  has  lacked  to  date. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Lluis  Capdevila.  Uibre  d’ Andorra.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Selecta.  1958.  245  pages  -f"  8  plates. 
60  ptes. 

A  most  delightful  and  unique  introduction  to 
this  remote  Pyrennean  land.  The  literary  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Barcelona  writer,  now  on  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Letters  at  Poitiers,  naturally  pervades 
the  book,  which  is  not  a  guide  but  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  informal  sojourn  in  the  country.  A  val¬ 
uable  feature  is  the  lightly  humorous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  to  reach  Andorra,  first  from  Paris, 
then  from  Barcelona,  means  which  have  been 
made  available  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
thus  explaining  our  conception  of  the  forbid¬ 
ding  isolation  of  this  region.  Indeed  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  country  appears  on  two 
planes,  first  the  primitive,  quiet  aspect  dear 
to  the  author’s  heart  and  then  its  present  ap¬ 


pearance  produced  by  the  summer  tourist  in¬ 
flux  of  surprising  proportions. 

Well<hosen  illustrations  enhance  this  deli¬ 
cately  p)oetic  evocation  of  a  remote  and  pic¬ 
turesque  spot,  which  would  be  made  more  eas¬ 
ily  available  to  the  reader  by  a  good  map  of 
the  country. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Otakar  Odloiilik.  Obrdzky  z  dvou  svitu. 
Lund.  Sklizeft  svobodn6  tvorby.  1958.  153 
pages  -\-  \2  plates.  $2.50. 

A  collection  of  informal  letters  from  America, 
written  by  Otakar  Odloiilik,  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History  at  Charles  University  in  Prague. 
The  title  does  not  refer,  as  one  might  suspoct, 
to  Europo  and  America,  but  rather  to  the  lo¬ 
cales  of  Willa  Gather’s  novels.  They  usually 
reflect  a  dual  world,  Czech-American,  Span- 
ish-American,  or  French-Canadian.  Through¬ 
out,  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  exiled  writ¬ 
er’s  longing  for  home,  and  in  his  interest  in 
the  ease  with  which  Willa  Gather  grew  deep 
new  roots  in  various  regions  of  the  United 
States.  She  reminded  him  of  the  three  most 
famous  Czech  women  writers,  but  most  of  all 
he  valued  her  becavise  she  immortalized  the 
early  Czech  settlers  in  Nebraska  in  her  novel 
My  Antonia. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Karl  Bjarnhof.  Jorim  er  mit  Navn.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959.  191  pages. 
17.75  kr. 

“The  apple  falls  not  far  from  the  tree’’  could 
serve  as  the  motto  of  this  novel  in  which  a 
young  pianist,  a  member  of  a  musical  fam¬ 
ily,  tells  the  story  of  his  youth  and  young 
manhood.  His  tone  is  somewhat  larmoyant. 
The  episodes  he  recalls  reflect  his  growing 
awareness  of  rep)eating  the  pattern  traced  by 
the  life  of  his  father,  a  pitiful  specimen  of  a 
Don  Juan  and  bon  vivant.  A  sojourn  in  Paris 
seems  to  promise  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties, 
but  it  remains  doubtful  at  the  novel’s  end 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  summon  the  reso¬ 
lution  necessary  to  break  with  the  past  by 
not  returning  to  Denmark  and  to  the  girl  bear¬ 
ing  his  child.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  ever 
shake  off  his  heritage,  and  if  he  decides  to 
stay  in  Paris,  his  future  there  may  well  be  even 
drearier  than  it  would  be  at  home. 
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Unfortunately  the  parallelism  between  the 
lives  of  father  and  son  is  rather  pat  through¬ 
out  the  work.  Unfortunately,  too,  most  of  the 
characters  in  the  novel  are  type-cast:  the  well- 
meaning  but  feckless  fadier,  the  hard-working 
tubercular  mother,  the  poor  boy  who  worships 
the  rich  man’s  daughter  from  afar,  the  cynical 
small-town  doctor.  Less  conventional  is  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  sister  Erika,  the  most  gifted  member 
of  the  family,  but  she  remains  a  vague  figure, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  react  to  her  unexpected 
suicide.  The  novel  includes  effective  scenes 
told  in  a  sparsely  poetic  language,  as,  for 
example,  the  family’s  visit  to  the  mother  in  the 
sanatorium  and  Jorim’s  first  night  in  a  small 
Swedish  resort  town,  but  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  less  effective  than  some  of  its  parts. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Randolph-Macon  College 

**  Frank  Jaeger.  Hvil\et  postbud — en  Due. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959.  66  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

Jaeger’s  rise  to  fame  among  Danish  writers 
dates  from  the  end  of  World  War  Two  and  is 
shown  well  in  this  play  of  futility.  Rasmus 
Due,  the  postman,  has  lost  his  virility  and 
courage  as  is  illustrated  by  what  occurs  when 
his  wife,  and  cousin,  returns  from  Copenha¬ 
gen.  They  have  been  separated  forcibly  by 
her  family,  and  Due  has  vegetated  in  a  small 
Danish  town  as  a  minor  civil  servant.  His  wife 
seeks  to  renew  her  faith  in  life  and  her  purity, 
but  Due  cannot  sustain  her  or  move  from  his 
fixed  moorings.  He  has  no  courage  and  al¬ 
lows  his  wife  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  even 
waving  farewell  through  a  beery  haze  to  his 
love  and  his  life. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

Tove  Kjarval.  Stjernerne  synger.  Roman 
fra  Kfibenhavn  1800-1857.  6  vols.  Kpben- 
havn.  Jesperson  &  Pios.  1958. 246, 238, 239, 
264,  203,  205  pages.  95  kr. 

TTiis  imposing  historical  novel  in  some  1,300 
pages  is  built  around  the  history  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  from  the  fire  of  1795  until  1857,  when 
the  last  city  gate  was  removed.  It  is  a  detailed 
and  accurate  picture  of  manners  and  customs; 
and  the  account  of  the  old  city,  its  buildings 
and  its  streets,  is  obviously  based  on  meticulous 
research.  The  main  character,  a  somewhat 
colorless  woman  named  Maren  Stub,  holds  the 
six  volumes  together,  but  without  arousing 
sufficient  interest  in  the  work  as  fiction.  Mo¬ 
tivation  is  weak,  and  the  characters  anemic. 


but  the  work  will  nevertheless  have  an  endur¬ 
ing  value  for  its  superior  historical  back¬ 
ground.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Bernhard  Jensen.  Nordens  Kavaler  flpj. 

Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959.  99  pages. 
11.75  kr. 

Natives  of  tidy  little  Denmark  tend  to  feel 
drawn  to  the  wilder  nature  of  the  Swedish 
countryside.  Whether  on  country  estates  ( her- 
regaard )  or  on  large  Swedish  farms,  surround¬ 
ed  by  great  forests  and  lakes,  the  Dane  re¬ 
sponds  to  something  earlier  than  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution,  perhaps  to  St.  Birgitta  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  perhaps  to  the  pagan  gods, 
the  trolls,  and  other  ancient  sprites.  One  such 
Dane  was  Johannes  j0rgensen,  whose  essay 
“Bridge  Over  the  0resund’’  was  reviewed  in 
Books  Abroad  (see  B.A.  23:3,  p.  297).  These 
Danes  will  tend  to  dislike  the  changes  in  Swe¬ 
den  since  the  1890’s,  though  they  have  given 
Sweden  the  “Middle  Way’’  admired  by  most 
Americans,  and  will  rejoice  in  a  group  of 
Swedish  writers  who  from  the  Nineties  on 
rejected  “Shoemaker  Realism”  and  stressed  the 
fancy.  The  orotund  quality  of  Swedish  verse, 
largely  due  to  the  far  greater  variety  of  in¬ 
flection  in  Swedish,  no  doubt  adds  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  impression  made  on  the  Danes.  Bern- 
hard  Jensen,  who  was  once  in  charge  of  a 
“Manual  Workers’  High  School,”  notes  that 
the  Swedish  writers  who  broke  through  in  the 
Nineties  were  favorable  to  folk  arts  and  Folk 
High  Schools  and  includes  one  or  two  artists 
in  his  essays.  Jensen  finds  a  kind  of  happy-go- 
lucky  quality  (letsind)  in  the  group,  even 
though  it  includes  the  hard-working  Selma 
Lagerlof.  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the 
group  were  brought  up  on  estates  which  their 
parents  lost!  Jensen  has  written  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  litde  book. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

W  Thorkild  Hansen.  Pause  signaler.  Kpben- 

havn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 121  pages.  12.75  kr. 
Thorkild  Hansen  has  already  published  two 
books  in  Danish.  Pausesignaler  is  his  third 
book.  It  consists  of  his  impressions  from  a 
trip  to  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  also 
from  Germany,  Norway,  and  his  native  Den¬ 
mark.  Although  as  a  diary  this  book  may  lack 
thorough  organization  in  form,  one  can 
only  like  Hansen’s  style  and  his  philosophy 
of  life.  This  book  is  a  highly  personal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  people  and  places,  and  different  ways 
of  life.  However,  this  book  differs  from  the 
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usual  travel  books  because  of  its  unique  de¬ 
scription  of  unusual  things  in  a  different  way. 
His  anonymous  search  for  happiness  must  be 
welcomed  by  his  readers  as  an  innovation  in 
the  literary  style. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Chicago,  III. 

**  Elisabeth  de  Jong-Keesing.  Wennen  aan 
de  wereld.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1959.  228 
pages.  8.90  fl. 

A  fourteen-year-old  boy,  sole  survivor  of  a 
group  of  castaways  of  the  World  War,  is  res¬ 
cued  from  an  obscure  island  by  an  American 
warship  on  an  atomic  expedition.  What  fol¬ 
lows  after  this  opening  scene  is  a  report  of  the 
boy’s  reactions  to  his  return  to  Holland  and  a 
visit  to  the  United  States.  His  attitude  varies 
from  acceptance  of  what  he  learned  from  his 
mother,  who  died  just  before  the  rescue,  and 
what  he  sees  for  himself,  to  bafflement  by  what 
he  does  not  understand  or  accept,  until  it  ul¬ 
timately  matures  into  a  calm,  somewhat  im¬ 
personal  and  mildly  critical  tolerance.  His 
involvements  and  adventures  are  confusing  to 
others,  including  the  American  police,  so  that 
he  finally,  and  more  or  less  innocently,  lands 
in  prison.  Here  he  busies  himself  writing  out 
a  kind  of  explanation  of  himself  for  the  benefit 
of  his  attorney  and  his  future  judges.  This 
reader  did  not  find  the  psychological  portrayal 
of  the  hero  quite  convincing. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Herman  van  den  Bergh.  V erstandhouding 
met  de  vijand.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1958. 
51  pages.  4.90  fl. 

Herman  van  den  Bergh’s  Verzamelde  gedich- 
ten,  a  reprint  of  De  boog  (1917)  and  De  Spie¬ 
gel  (1925)  were  published  in  1954.  This  was 
the  first  sign  of  his  reappearance  on  the  Dutch 
literary  scene.  It  may  have  been  prepared  by 
his  stay  in  Rome,  and  his  subsequent  interest  in 
Italian  letters,  which  resulted  in  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  in  Italian  letters  in  a  Dutch 
university  in  1951.  New  poetry  books  Het 
littel^en  van  Odysseus  (1956)  and  Kansen  op 
een  wra\  (1957)  followed.  His  recent  poetry 
is  far  more  than  a  continuation  of  his  previous 
writing.  It  is  even  more  than  a  recovery.  It  is 
a  personal  renascence.  Though  Van  den 
Bergh  was  born  in  1897,  in  V erstandhouding 
met  de  vijand  his  reactions  to  the  outside  world 
are  still  those  of  a  child.  His  power  of  obser¬ 
vation,  his  enthusiasm  are  virginal  in  charac¬ 
ter.  But  there  is  a  difference.  His  maturity 


has  deepened  his  vision.  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  in  the  history  of  Dutch  poetry. 

The  central  theme  of  these  poems  is  death, 
the  enemy,  a  topic  which  no  poet  of  conse¬ 
quence  can  escape.  Van  den  Bergh  is  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  death,  not  only  in  human  ex¬ 
istence,  but  in  the  life  of  all  living  organisms. 
He  is,  however,  not  afraid  of  it.  He  has  incor¬ 
porated  death  in  the  totality  of  life  as  neces¬ 
sarily  belonging  to  it.  In  doing  so  he  has  lifted 
up  life  and  death  together  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  reality  from  which  both  entities  receive  their 
essence,  their  mystical  existence.  He  consid¬ 
ers  death  as  a  partner  of  life,  as  a  stimulating 
factor  to  assist  us  in  our  attempts  to  live  a  more 
meaningful  life.  His  is  not  the  Christian 
concept  of  immortality,  he  seems  to  adhere  to 
a  pantheistic  philosophy,  as  expressed  in  En 
anders  niet.  Because  he  has  freed  himself  from 
fear,  joy  is  another  theme  running  through 
these  poems: 

Dcnken  aan  het  geluk;  een  stilte 
waarin  alle  woorden  het  eens  zijn 
leven  en  dood  de  lippen  zijn  van  de  zon 
en  de  aarde  ontsloten  in  onze  gezichten 
— o  mond  die  open  is  voor  de  geboorte 
His  imagery  and  presentation  are  so  striking 
and  natural  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
deeply  moved  by  this  unusual  poetry.  Here  is 
art  which  can  stand  through  the  ages  and 
which  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  literary  schools 
because  it  comes  from  a  man  who  has  lived  in 
the  deepest  way  possible.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Lucebert.  Val  voor  vliegengod.  Amster¬ 
dam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1959. 80  pages. 

This  latest  book  of  the  Dutch  poet  Lucebert 
proves  again  his  unmistakable  poetic  powers. 
No  longer  intent  on  shocking  his  readers,  less 
self-conscious  than  before,  Lucebert  still 
thrives  on  the  violent  line,  the  suggestive 
thrust.  He  is  not  a  mellifluous  poet,  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  versification  are  negligible,  his  insights 
often  flat,  but  his  poems  move  in  spite  or  even 
because  of  this.  No  one  but  Lucebert  could 
have  said, 

er  i*  een  grote  norse  negcr  in  mij  necrgedaald 
(a  great  gruff  negro  has  descended  in  me) 
and  no  one  could  have  twisted  Dutch  syntax 
so  profitably  in  the  continuing  lines, 

die  van  binnen  dingen  deet  die  niemand  ziet 
ook  ik  niet  want  donker  is  het  daar  en  zwart 
(who  does  things  inside  me  which  nobody  sees 
not  even  I  because  it's  dark  in  there  and  black) 

In  the  rest  of  this  terrifying  poem  we  find  out 
that  the  poet’s  pain  (or  guilt)  was  caused  by 
his  having  “deducted  too  many  slaves  from  his 
income  tax.” 
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This  book  has  no  theme.  Many  of  the  po¬ 
ems  express  no  more  than  a  kind  of  anger,  di¬ 
rected  partly  at  the  world’s  pretensions,  partly 
at  its  being  what  it  is.  Lucebert’s  own  pen- 
and-ink  illustrations  scoff  at  some  of  the  more 
familiar  academic  (and  other)  cliches  with 
which  Dutch  culture  shields  itself  from  real¬ 
ity.  Thus  “reasonable  control  of  emotions” 
becomes  a  picture  of  two  men  pointing  guns 
at  themselves,  while  “self<oncentration”  is  a 
knife  between  two  breasts — fortunately,  Luce¬ 
bert’s  poems  are  subtler,  more  articulate,  some¬ 
times  even  quietly  so: 

mijn  god  is  gestorven 
wic  zal  mi)  verlosscn 
dc  kikkers  kwaken 
de  klokkcn  tikken 
(my  god  has  died 
who  will  redeem  me 
the  frogs  croak 
the  clocks  tick) 

Manfred  Wolf 
San  Francisco  State  College 

®  Karel  Jonckheere.  De  poeziemuur  door- 
bre\en.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  135  pages. 
Analyzing  poetry  in  terms  of  its  various  mani¬ 
festations,  its  intangible  causes  and  effects,  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  the  jxjet’s  chemistry  of  ex¬ 
pression,  is  nothing  less  than  explaining  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Karel  Jonckheere,  Flemish  poet  and 
critic,  sets -out  to  do  just  that.  Yet,  in  this  es¬ 
say  in  nineteen  parts  (of  which  parts  eight  and 
nine  seem  to  contain  the  quintessence),  he  of¬ 
ten  touches  upon  the  ingredients  of  this  mys¬ 
tery  with  flashes  of  visionary  clarity. 

However,  the  excessive  use  of  metaphors 
and  the  bantering  style  tend  to  obscure  the 
stated  purpose  of  this  essay:  to  prove  that  the 
“wall  of  poetry”  can  be  penetrated,  just  as  the 
“wall  of  prose”  was  broken  down  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  poetry.  This  essay,  then,  is  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  highly  subjective  theory  to 
which,  perhaps,  not  many  can  always  sub¬ 
scribe.  What  makes  it  worth  reading,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  tone  in  which  the  author  speaks 
about  poetry,  the  tone  of  a  voice  modulated  by 
love  for  its  subject. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

Ypk  fan  der  Fear.  De  deade  by  de  libbene. 
Drachten.  Laverman.  1959.  319  pages. 
9.50  fl. 

In  this  new  novel  by  the  Frisian  housewife  and 
school  teacher,  Lipkje  Post-Beuckens,  there  is 
too  much  story,  character  description,  and 


anecdote  to  justify  calling  it  a  chronicle,  but 
too  little  character  development  and  plot  to 
call  it  a  novel.  The  principal  character,  a  young 
Frisian  woman,  tells  the  story  of  her  life,  first 
in  Friesland  and  later  in  the  United  States, 
consistently  trying  to  relate  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  influences  and  mem.ories  of  her 
past,  placing  “the  living  beside  the  dead,”  as 
the  title  has  it.  Though  the  book  has  many 
good  points,  it  does  not  rank  with  her  great 
novels,  for  example,  Ta  him  dyn  digearte.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  too  many  characters,  with  the 
result  that  their  influence  on  the  heroine  and 
on  one  another  and  on  the  action  is  too  occa¬ 
sional  and  too  diffused.  But  the  book’s  great¬ 
est  fault  is  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  sustain 
the  reader’s  interest.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Paulos  Tsarojxjulos.  Sto  gephuri  tes  Artas. 

Athenai.  Daidalos.  1957.  126  pages. 

This  is  a  retelling  of  the  account  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  bridge  at  Arta  by  the  master  builder, 
Nikodemos,  for  the  Voevodos  Giorgios  Sparta 
of  Akarnania.  According  to  the  legend,  it  was 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  bridge  by  immur¬ 
ing  a  woman  in  the  central  vault,  and  the  mas¬ 
ter,  to  meet  this  superstition,  sacrifices  his 
beloved  wife  Aphro,  after  swearing  that  no  one 
will  be  injured  on  the  bridge.  When  the  bridge 
is  completed  he  commits  suicide,  for  he  will 
live  no  longer.  It  is  a  well-told  version  of  an  old 
legend  of  past  centuries  and  throws  light  on 
the  superstitions  and  methods  of  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  domination. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Sephe  G.  Kollias.  Ho  logos  tes  ges. 

Athenai.  1957.  47  pages. 

This  is  an  interesting  collection  of  poems 
bound  together  by  the  religious  meditations 
of  the  author  in  the  true  Orthodox  tradition. 
This  approach  is  shown  by  many  of  the  po¬ 
ems,  “The  Kingdom  of  God,”  “It  Is  Finished,” 
etc.  The  collection  is  clearly  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  and  capable  poet  and  is  a  not¬ 
able  contribution  to  modern  Greek  literature 
in  this  style  with  a  warm  sense  of  human  broth¬ 
erhood  and  a  firm  grasp  upon  idealism. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Nicolas  Baudy,  ed.  Magyar  verse\,  1953- 
1956.  Paris.  Foundation  ‘  for  Intellectual 
Freedom.  1959.  239  pages. 

TTie  three  and  a  half  years  between  Imre  Na¬ 
gy’s  first  government  and  the  final  suppression 
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of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  saw  an  astonish¬ 
ing  flowering  of  the  ars  Hungarica,  i.e.  poetry. 
The  revolutionary  poems  of  this  period  are 
known  from  earlier  collections.  The  chief 
value  of  this  new  anthology,  selected  by  Akos 
Csernus,  Ferenc  Debreceni  and  Julia  Tarpay, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  includes  both  the 
non-political  and  the  freedom  poems  of  that 
powerful  era,  thus  documenting  the  creative 
oneness  of  modern  Hungarian  poetry.  The 
most  remarkable  poems  in  the  collection  arc  by 
Liszlo  Benjamin,  Jozsef  Erddyi,  Gyula  Illyes, 
Gyula  Juhasz,  Ldrinc  Szabo,  Sandor  Weores 
and  Zoltan  Zelk. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Ronay 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Odd  Eidem.  Kefir  og  chianti:  Flanerier  om 
nordboer.  Oslo.  Cappelcn.  1958. 192  pages. 
24.50  kr. 

TTiis  witty  collection  of  essays  uses  a  contrast 
between  north  and  south  as  the  springlxiard 
for  many  fresh  and  provocative  ideas.  Eidem 
is,  superficially,  the  urbane  traveler  who 
ranges  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  he  uses  his  backgrounds  effectively  to  un¬ 
derscore  sharp  perspectives  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  He  is  one  of  the  most  competent  mod¬ 
ern  Scandinavian  essayists,  and  he  justifies 
his  reputation  fully  in  this  volume.  At  once 
readable,  humorous,  and  profound,  Eidem ’s 
work  will  have  an  enduring  position  among 
the  modern  Norwegian  prose  stylists  and 
thinkers. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Leopold  Tyrmand.  Zly.  Warszawa.  “Czy- 
telnik.”  1956.  679  pages.  35.40  zl. 

The  book’s  fantastic  plot — a  mysterious  ex¬ 
hoodlum’s  successful  campaign  against  the 
postwar  Warsaw’s  underworld — would  hard¬ 
ly  justify  its  being  translated.  (The  Man  with 
White  Eyes.  New  York.  Knopf.  1959).  How¬ 
ever,  as  an  almost  equally  fantastic  picture  of 
the  chaotic,  cruel,  drab  life  in  that  city  only 
partly  emerging  from  wartime  destruction,  it 
has  merit.  The  crowd  of  gangsters,  juvenile 
delinquents,  their  terrorized  victims,  valiant 
policemen,  virtuous  citizens  and  drunks  is 
milling  against  the  backdrop  of  sordid  bars, 
stuffy,  overcrowded  apartments,  da»’k  streets 
and  ruins,  ably  drawn.  The  emanating  gloom 
resembles  that  of  Hlasko’s  stories;  for  the  op¬ 
timism  conveyed  by  the  happy  ending  we  have 
only  the  author’s  word. 

Xenia  Gasiorowska 
University  of  Wisconsin 


**  Gabriela  Zapolska.  Publicystyka.  2  vols. 
Wroclaw.  Ossolifiskich.  1958.  Ixxxvi  -j- 
407,  520  pages,  ill.  80  zl. 

Gabriela  Zapolska  ( 1860-1921)  owes  her  hon¬ 
orable  place  in  the  history  of  Polish  literature 
to  her  naturalistic  plays  and  novels.  She  was 
also  a  good  actress.  As  book  and  play  review¬ 
er  and  a  free  lance  reporter  on  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  fashion  shows  to  picture  galleries, 
she  was  far  less  successful.  The  two  volumes 
of  her  collected  contributions  to  these  genres, 
written  in  1381-1897,  add  but  little  to  her  lit¬ 
erary  stature,  but  are  of  interest  both  to  a 
monographer,  as  illustrative  of  Zapolska’s  in¬ 
trepid  and  ardent  personality,  and  as  a  colorful 
portrait  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  in 
Paris  in  the  1890’s. 

Xenia  Gasiorowska 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Jerzy  Slizinski.  Z  dzialalnosci  literackiej 
brad  czeskich  w  polsce.  (XVI-XVII  W.). 
Wroclaw.  Ossolifiskich.  1959.  187  pages, 
ill.  20  zl. 

Hussitism,  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
in  Czech  history,  had  far-reaching  repercus¬ 
sions,  particularly  in  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  and  especially  in  the  Polish  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Unity  of  Czech  Brethren  in  Po¬ 
land,  promoters  of  the  Hussite  movement. 
These  activities  cannot  be  overestimated  be¬ 
cause  at  their  head  stood  Jan-Amos  Comenius, 
the  famous  educator  who  visited  England  also. 

The  author  provides  a  general  background 
on  the  Hussite  movement  and  discusses  the 
three  waves  of  the  Czech  Brethren’s  emigra¬ 
tion  into  Poland,  the  centers  of  their  activity, 
the  movement’s  leading  personalities  and 
their  individual  contributions  to  Polish  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  Polish  scholar’s 
original  research  and  represents  a  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
period.  A  list  of  101  primary  sources  and  ar¬ 
chive  materials  hitherto  unused  is  appended 
to  the  book.  The  author  and  the  Polish  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  should  be  congratulated  for 
undertaking  these  studies. 

Roman  Smal-Stocki 
Marquette  University 

**  Julian  Ursyn  Niemczewicz.  Podroze  po 
Ameryce,  1797-1807,  Wroclaw.  Ossolin- 
skich.  1959.  xxx  -|-  460  pages,  ill.  -j-  1 
map.  45  zl. 

Niemczewicz,  a  close  aide  of  Kosciuszko, 
visited  the  latter  in  the  United  States  in  1797 
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and  stayed,  with  the  exception  of  several  years 
during  which  he  returned  to  Poland,  until 
1807.  Throughout  that  period,  he  kept  a  de¬ 
tailed  diary  in  which  he  entered  first-hand  ob¬ 
servations  about  young  America  as  a  land,  an 
evolving  political  system,  and  as  a  civilization. 

The  painstakingly  edited  book,  prefaced 
by  a  perceptive  introduction  by  Antonina 
Wellman-Zalewsko,  includes  Niemczewicz’s 
diaries  of  his  trip  from  Petersburg  to  Sweden 
en  route  to  America  (1796-97),  of  his  first 
(1797-99)  and  second  (1802-1807)  visits  to 
America,  and  of  his  trip  to  Niagara  Falls 
(1805). 

The  entries,  demonstrating  a  broad  interest 
in  the  process  of  American  social  growth, 
represent  important  material  for  the  historian. 
From  them,  there  emerges  an  image  of  his 
admired  friend  Kosciuszko,  of  their  complex 
relationship,  of  several  leading  personalities 
on  the  American  scene  (Jefferson,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Logan,  etc.),  of  daily  life  in  small  Ameri¬ 
can  communities  (especially  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  resided  several  years), 
of  the  political  atmosphere  during  the  period 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and  of  the 
intellectual  and  economic  climate  of  the  time. 

The  student  of  history  will  note  that  while 
Kosciuszko  viewed  the  United  States  instru- 
mentally,  i.e.,  as  a  power  that  could  help  Po¬ 
land  and  liberty,  Niemczewicz,  being  much 
less  of  an  ideologist  and  man  of  action,  tended 
to  look  at  the  new  country  as  a  developing 
organism  with  its  own  socio-political  logic, 
and  therefore  tended  to  appreciate — possibly 
too  one-sidedly — the  need  for  a  stabilizing  and 
normalizing  phase,  as  represented  by  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  administration.  Later  on,  however, 
there  appear  elements  of  disenchantment 
which,  joined  with  an  increasing  nostalgia 
for  home,  led  finally  to  Niemczewicz’s  return 
to  Poland  in  1807. 

The  diaries  are  the  first  Polish  description 
of  the  United  States,  based  on  a  personal  visit. 
They  reveal  an  eighteenth  century  mentality 
perceiving  the  emerging  conflict  between  the 
liberal  and  conservative  strands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  a  conflict  that  to  this  day 
makes  for  the  dynamic  stability  as  well  as  for 
the  stable  dynamism  of  the  American  republic. 

Michael  /.  Flack, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

^  Lucio  Cardoso.  Cronica  da  Casa  Assassi- 
nada.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959.  507 
pages. 

Lucio  Cardoso  has  long  been  noted  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  Brazilian  novelist  of  the  mysterious,  but 


his  works  of  the  past  decade  have  tended  to  be 
disappointing,  at  times  downright  bad.  In 
Crdnica  da  Casa  Assassinada,  however,  he  has 
written  a  brilliantly  successful  Gothic  ro¬ 
mance.  The  device  of  presenting  the  story  in 
the  form  of  excerpts  from  diaries,  confessions, 
depositions,  and  memoirs  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acters  offers  artificialities,  but  it  also  makes  for 
a  refreshing  variation  in  viewpoint  and  is 
used  admirably  for  heightening  suspense. 
None  of  the  semi-degenerate  members  of  the 
Meneses  family  arouses  the  reader’s  sympathy, 
but  his  curiosity  as  to  the  true  nature  of  their 
relations  and  their  ultimate  fate  never  flags. 
One  may  question  the  viability  today  of  the 
genre  represented,  but  Cardoso’s  effectiveness 
is  beyond  doubt.  R.  E.  Dimmick 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Rachel  de  Queiroz.  A  Beata  Maria  do  Egi- 
to.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1958.  100 
pages,  ill. 

The  single  scene  for  all  three  acts  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  play  (first:  Lampiao,  1953),  is  the  Police 
Commissioner’s  bare  office  in  a  small  city  of 
the  Brazilian  Northeast.  The  time  is  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  siege  of  “Padre  Cicero’s” 
stronghold  at  Joazeiro.  The  broad  theme,  an¬ 
tagonism  between  religious  fanaticism  and  so¬ 
ciety,  produces  deep  emotional  conflicts  in  the 
characters  and  honest  misunderstandings  of 
each  other’s  motives.  As  in  Manuel  Bandeira’s 
“Balada  de  Santa  Maria  Egipciaca,”  which 
prefaces  the  play,  Maria  do  Egito  righteously 
gives  her  body  to  further  “God’s  plans.”  Prin¬ 
cipal  characteristics:  sustained,  intense  dra¬ 
matic  feeling,  prompted  by  bold  emotions, 
amidst  stark  realism.  Claude  L.  Hulet 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Jorge  de  Sena,  ed.  &  comp.  Uricas  Portu- 
guesas.  Lisboa.  Portugalia.  1958. 522  pages. 
40$. 

Sena,  a  poet  himself,  has  gathered  generous  se¬ 
lections  from  the  scattered,  often  inaccessible 
writings  of  fifty  Portuguese  poets,  born  be¬ 
tween  1909  and  1929.  He  shows  the  individual 
originality  of  each  in  form  and  feeling,  while 
indicating  in  biographical  notes  their  contacts 
with  neo-Realist,  Surrealist,  and  Traditional¬ 
ist  groups  or  magazines.  No  longer  are  most 
poets  recruited  from  the  cream  of  the  Law 
School  of  Coimbra,  but,  like  Sena,  grow  up 
outside  the  universities,  and  work  as  small  of¬ 
ficials,  technicians,  journalists,  teachers,  or  ad¬ 
vertising  men  for  pharmaceutical  products. 
Many  now  are  born  overseas,  or  have  lived 
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abroad.  Most  resist  official  associations,  out  of 
a  sense  of  individual  human  dignity.  Thus, 
there  are  among  them  many  attractive  but 
lonely  personalities,  from  the  versatile  painter- 
poet  Almada  Negreiros  and  the  African  poets 
of  Cape  Verde  and  S.  Tom^  to  the  sarcastic 
surrealist  Cesariny  de  Vasconcelos  or  the  pure 
and  doomed  Sebastiao  de  Gama. 

Sena  boldly  asserts  his  personal  preferences, 
giving  the  anthology  a  personal  though  rea¬ 
soned  character.  His  “Third  Series”  overlaps 
the  earlier  two  made  by  the  poets  Regio  and 
Cabral  do  Nascimento.  It  shows  the  poets  as 
sensitive  barometers,  registering  the  prevailing 
moods  of  contemporary  Portuguese  society. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Gunnar  Brandell.  Svens litteratur,  1900- 
1950.  Realism  och  symbolism.  Stockholm. 
Ornkrona.  1958.  408  pages,  ill.  49.50  kr. 
Gunnar  Brandell,  a  widely  read  and  facile 
critic,  disclaims  any  effort  to  write  a  full¬ 
blown  history  of  twentieth<entury  Swedish 
literature.  The  time  is  not  yet  ready  for  such 
a  work,  but  this  masterful  and  well  organized 
collection  of  critical  studies  will  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonably  adequate  guide  to  the  field.  Brandell’s 
coverage  is  comprehensive,  and  he  is  especially 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  remarkable  crea¬ 
tive  trends  of  the  Forties.  There  is  possibly  a 
bit  too  much  space  given  to  the  Finno-Swed- 
ish  writers,  but  Brandell’s  perspectives  on  this 
point  may  well  prove  to  be  the  proper  ones. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

Evert  Adolfsson.  Hyttebud  och  andra  pro- 
sor.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1959.  96  pages. 
9.50  kr. 

Effective  and  vivid  language  is  used  tci  present 
one  picture  after  another — impressions  which 
indicate  plots  that  are  not  emphasized.  The 
stories  Fonster  i  sydost,  Annorlunda,  fag  heter 
Gabriel,  and  De  som  l^unde  allt  capture  and 
hold  the  interest.  The  rest,  including  the  one 
after  which  the  book  is  named,  leave  a  bad 
taste.  A  sadistic  strain,  cries  of  wrath  and  de¬ 
spair,  blood — much  blood — and  tears  stream¬ 
ing,  clay  and  remains  of  corpses  striking  the 
faces  of  grave  diggers,  laughter  that  turns  in¬ 
to  a  death  rattle,  too  evident  an  effort  to  reach 
the  type  of  human  mind  that  likes  to  wallow 
in  filth,  all  these  waste  too  much  talent  and 
ability. 

Ully  E.  f.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 


^  Olle  Hedberg.  Finns  hdr  ndgra  sndlla 
barn?  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1958.  468 
pages.  22.50  kr. 

Olle  Hedberg  has  behind  him  a  long  list  of 
novels,  which  have  been  widely  read  in 
Sweden  and  favorably  received  by  Swedish 
reviewers.  This  is  not  least  true  of  Stor^en  i 
Sevilla  (1957),  which  immediately  preceded 
Finns  hdr  ndgra  sndlla  barn?  In  his  newest 
novel,  the  author’s  narrative  ability  is  seen  to 
good  advantage;  the  story,  which  is  rich  in  in¬ 
cident,  is  vividly  told  and  holds  the  reader’s 
interest  firmly  throughout.  Hand  in  hand 
with  effective  storytelling  goes  commensurate 
character  portrayal,  with  keen  insight  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  people  here  presented  against 
a  large  canvas.  As  in  Hedberg’s  earlier  works, 
his  self-revelation,  rooted  in  his  integrity  as  an 
author,  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Richard  Becl^ 
University  of  North  DaXpta 

^  Bo  Setterlind.  Paus  i  sndskpttningen  och 
Andra  noveller.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1958.  170  pages.  14.50  kr. 

Tfiis  collection  of  twelve  short  stories  is  some¬ 
what  uneven  in  quality,  and,  just  as  in  much 
of  his  other  work,  Setterlind  depends  rather 
heavily  on  the  bizarre  for  effect.  The  first 
tale,  “Dodsdansen,”  is  a  bullfight  story  that 
captures  all  the  excitement  and  dramatic  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  definitely  the 
strongest  piece  in  the  group.  Sctterlind’s  mas¬ 
tery  of  prose  style,  his  ability  to  describe  grip¬ 
ping  situations  with  complete  objectivity,  and 
his  restrained  cleverness  maintain  reader  in¬ 
terest  at  a  high  pitch.  Some  of  his  characters 
are  fuzzy,  and  occasionally  he  abandons  strict 
observance  of  the  realities  of  life  for  uncon¬ 
vincing  fantasy.  He  has  not  yet  learned  the 
self-discipline  of  the  truly  great  artist. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Willy  Walfridsson.  Mane  i  nedan.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1957.  288  pages.  16  kr. 

A  somewhat  prolix  but  perceptive  novel  of 
the  pedestrian  yet  crucial  lives  and  sensitive 
loves  of  the  members  of  a  little  backwoods 
community  whose  culture  is  undergoing 
changes  effected  by  World  War  One.  There 
are  connections  with  a  previous  novel  by 
Walfridsson,  Silverpoppeln.  The  stony  soil 
and  the  omnipresent  trees  form  the  setting  for 
the  series  of  vividly  articulated  vignettes  de¬ 
picting  the  lifelike  moods,  meditations,  speech, 
and  actions  of  this  rural  society.  The  linguistic 
means  effectuating  the  faithful  reproduction 
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with  interpretation  are  sensuously  and  psycho¬ 
logically  remarkable. 

IVayne  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Sonja  Akesson.  Situationer.  Stockholm. 

Rab^n  &  Sjogren.  1957.  65  pages.  8.50  kr. 
Although  Sonja  Akesson’s  language  plainly 
shows  the  influence  of  some  other  contempo¬ 
rary  Swedish  poets,  she  has  nevertheless  a 
strong  and  independent  inspiration.  Her  na¬ 
ture  poems  from  Gotland  at  the  end  of  the 
collection  arc  fresh  and  colorful  pictures  of  the 
island  and  its  medieval  city.  At  the  same 
time  she  cultivates  a  basic  naturalism  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  imagery  that  removes  her  from  any 
classification  as  a  Romantic.  This  little  col¬ 
lection  is  a  fine  exercise  in  lyrical  composition, 
and  it  is  marred  only  by  a  certain  lack  of 
spontaneity. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Sven  Stolp)c.  Fran  stoicism  till  mysti/^:  Stu- 
dier  i  drottning  Kristinas  maximer.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1959.  376  pages.  33  kr. 
Speculation  on  Queen  Christina’s  unusual 
character  and  abdication  reverberates  through 
long  volumes  from  1654  to  the  present.  Sven 
Stoljjc,  one  of  Sweden’s  foremost  novelists, 
has  written  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  Chris¬ 
tina’s  psychology,  her  philosophy,  and  her 
mental  gyrations  prior  to  her  conversion  to 
Catholicism,  Three  main  elements  seem  to 
dominate:  her  anxious  doubts  as  to  her  own 
mental  and  physical  condition  stemming  from 
her  mother’s  hysterical  nature,  her  training  in 
stoicism,  and  the  French-inspired  inclination 
toward  libertinism  and  free  thought.  Stolpe 
gives  no  credit  to  either  Christina’s  rumored 
lesbian  tendencies  or  hermaphroditism,  but 
he  does  emphasize  the  real  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Swedish  queen  whose  life  spun  out 
in  an  unhappy  and  unreturned  love  and  dis¬ 
illusionment.  Stolpe’s  stated  purpose  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  life  of  Christina  is  not  only  meritorious 
but  it  should  produce  one  of  the  best  biogra¬ 
phies  in  Swedish  literature. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

^  Geoffrey  Wagner,  ed.  &  tr.  Selected 
Writings  of  Gerard  de  Nerval.  New  York. 
Grove.  1957.  257  pages.  $3.75. 

These  nicely  done  translations  (comprising  the 
stories  Sylvie,  Emilie,  Aurelia,  and  twenty-six 
poems)  for  the  first  time  made  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  English  an  intelligent  sampling  of  the 


works  of  this  (in  this  country)  relatively  little 
known  nineteenth  century  poet  and  writer. 
That  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  this  a 
valuable  work.  But  perhaps  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  single  thing  about  the  volume  is  the  In¬ 
troduction:  a  very  sympathetic  rcsum6  of 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  Nerval. 

Several  words  of  caution  may,  however,  be 
to  the  point.  There  are  a  number  of  question¬ 
able  interpretations  in  the  Introduction.  Also, 
the  translations  from  Nerval’s  prose  are  on  oc¬ 
casion  into  British,  rather  than  American  Eng¬ 
lish  (e.g.  “he  signed  [beckoned]  to  the  wait¬ 
ress”).  Finally,  as  Wagner  points  out,  the 
translations  of  the  poetry  “are  not  intended  to 
stand  as  poems  in  their  own  right”  but  rather 
“to  give  a  reasonably  literal  rendering.”  The 
original  French  of  the  poems,  incidentally,  is 
given  on  the  facing  page,  and  the  appended 
explanatory  notes  are  admirably  lucid  and 
helpful. 

Despite  the  above  (on  the  whole,  minor) 
reservations,  this  should  be  a  much  sought 
after  work  by  the  literate  few. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Minou  Drouet.  Le  pecheur  de  lune.  Paris. 

Horay.  1959.  142  pages. 

Minou  Drouet’s  first  book  of  poems  caused  a 
sensation  in  literary  circles  when  it  was  first 
published  a  few  years  ago.  She  was  then,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  about  twelve  years  old.  The 
richness  of  her  vocabulary  and  her  deft  prosody 
seemed  way  beyond  her  age.  Some  people, 
therefore,  said  that  Minou’s  foster-mother 
must  have  written  most  if  not  all  of  the  verse; 
others  suspected  at  least  a  mesmeric  influence. 
The  controversy  raged. 

Then,  on  January  20,  1956,  in  a  test  held  in 
Paris,  Minou,  alone  in  a  room,  composed  in  28 
minutes  a  poem  on  the  assigned  theme  “Ciel 
de  Paris”  to  exonerate,  very  successfully,  her 
mother.  (This  f>oem  is  included  in  the  present 
volume.)  There  is  also  a  poem  written  in  De¬ 
cember,  1956,  in  a  test  for  T.V.  in  London,  on 
the  assigned  theme  “London.”  Two  poems 
Minou  wrote  for  her  amusement  in  English 
were  considered  by  Oxford  professors  worthy 
of  publication. 

Minou  is  definitely  a  prodigy.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  she  acquired  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  vocabulary;  she  has,  besides,  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  words  as  such,  for  their  imagery, 
their  color,  their  syllabic  architecture.  Her 
sense  of  rhythm  is  magnificent;  it  never  seems 
to  fail  her.  She  is  modern  in  that  she  is  not 
bound  by  the  old  metric  rules;  but,  whatever 
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pattern  she  uses — and  she  makes  many  for  her¬ 
self — music  flows  effortlessly  and  unerringly 
all  along. 

There  is  a  slight  monotony  in  her  work,  al¬ 
though  she  is  beginning  to  express  more  com¬ 
plex  emotions.  As  she  matures  and  her  hori¬ 
zons  widen,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
how  she  progresses.  Let  us  hope  that  she  will 
never  lose  her  elfin  humor  and  her  sense  of 
laughter  and  play. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ot{la. 

^  Janheinz  Jahn,  tr.  &  comp.  Rumba  Ma- 
cumba.  Afrocubanische  Lyri\.  Miinchen. 
Hanser.  1957.  80  pages.  5.80  dm. 

“The  Afro-Cuban  lyric  has  taught  a  European 
language  to  dance  again  in  elemental  fash¬ 
ion,”  writes  the  editor  of  this  anthology  (who 
recently  edited  the  companion-volume  Schwar- 
zer  Orpheus),  “and  so  unites  black  and  white, 
tradition  and  modernity  in  an  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Cuban  soul.” 

He  translates  a  dozen  balladists,  some  anony¬ 
mous  material,  adds  half  a  dozen  untranslated 
dialect  poems,  songs,  invocations,  rhumbas.  I 
confess  to  getting  relatively  little  depth  out  of 
it  all  at  first,  aside  from  the  impression  of  a 
great  deal  of  painstaking  editing  and  trans¬ 
lating.  Finally,  if  one  persists,  an  inkling  of 
the  meaning  of  slave  song  and  elegy,  dragon 
dance  and  conga  emerges  and  the  volume  ap¬ 
pears  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  poetic  folk¬ 
lore  of  an  unexplored  region:  probably  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  students  of  the  dance  as  to  folk¬ 
lorists.  The  rhythms  are  original,  tense,  in¬ 
triguing  and  the  words  often  bold  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Herman  Salinger 
Du/^e  University 

Francesco  Tentori,  ed.  &  comp.  Poesia 
ispano-americana  del  900.  Bologna.  Guan- 
da.  1957.  xliii  -j-  490  pages.  2,500  1. 

This  anthology  presents  a  good  sampling  of 
the  finest  Spanish-American  lyric  compositions 
— together  with  Tentori’s  faithful  translations 
into  Italian  of  the  poems  selected — spanning 
the  period  from  the  heyday  of  the  modernistas 
to  the  present.  Tentori  provides  a  rapid  survey 
of  contemporary  Spanish-American  poetry  to 
complement  his  anthology  and,  in  addition,  of¬ 
fers  brief  biographical  sketches  of  each  poet 
represented  as  well  as  a  useful  up-to-date  crit¬ 
ical  biography.  Besides  the  inclusion  of  the 
poems  of  such  titans  of  Spanish-American  po¬ 
etry  as  Ruben  Dario,  Gabriela  Mistral,  and 
Pablo  Neruda,  we  find  selections  from  out¬ 


standing  modernistas,  Cesar  Vallejo,  Vicente 
Huidobro,  Leopoldo  Lugones,  young  poets  of 
the  Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  groups  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  treatment  of  the  most  recent  poets  is 
of  especial  interest. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl{ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  E.  G.  D.  Murray,  ed.  Studia  Varia.  Toron¬ 
to.  University  of  Toronto  Press.  1957.  vii 
-f  127  pages.  $4. 

Eleven  Canadian  scholars  have  joined  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Canada,  these  short  research  papers, 
written  in  English  (8)  and  in  French  (3). 
Some  of  these  essays  deal  with  topics  reflecting 
the  particular  conditions  of  our  northern 
neighbor,  such  as  the  mutual  influence  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  a  bilingual  country,  Canadian  litera¬ 
ture  and  poetry  and  their  public,  the  ecology 
of  the  Canadian  Indian.  The  other  papers,  of 
more  general  import,  are  from  the  fields  of 
physics,  economics,  linguistics,  and,  especially, 
philosophy  (on  such  modern  themes  as  the 
much  maligned  idea  of  progress  and  existen¬ 
tialism).  The  contributors,  many  of  them 
well  known  in  this  cour.-'^,  are:  Pierre  Da- 
viault,  Desmond  Pacey,  Northrop  Frye, 
Jacques  Rousseau,  W.  H.  Watson,  Vincent 
Bladen,  T.  A.  Goudge,  J.  S.  Thompson, 
Pierre  Damseareau,  H.  Alexander,  and  Jean- 
Charles  Falardeau.  F.  M.  Wassermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  P.  E.  N.  Vecrivain  et  sa  vie  privee.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1959.  188  pages.  600  fr. 

To  the  international  conference  of  writers  con¬ 
vened  at  Paris  in  September,  1958,  some  twelve 
countries  sent  representatives.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  speakers  present  a  fascinating 
survey  of  critical  opinion  upon  an  important 
question:  Is  a  writer,  dead  or  alive,  entitled  to 
privacy  in  regard  to  the  details  of  his  personal 
life?  Julien  Cain,  the  director  of  the  Biblio- 
thhque  Nationale,  summed  up  the  two  posi¬ 
tions  discussed  by  the  speakers:  An  author 
who  is  read  is  no  longer  a  private  person;  an 
author  has  rights  which  must  be  respected. 
Whereas  Robert  Goffin  maintained  that  one 
cannot  understand  a  writer  without  knowing 
his  private  life,  Roger  Caillois  believes  that  bio¬ 
graphical  details  add  nothing  to  the  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  a  writer’s  work.  Many 
agreed  that  the  personal  correspondence  of  a 
writer  should  not  be  released  for  publication 
until  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

Unton  C.  Stevens 
University  of  Alabama 
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**  Scizi  Uycda,  cd.  Problems  of  Analytic  Phil¬ 
osophy.  Tokyo.  Wascda  University  Press. 
1957. 

The  American  Studies  Seminar  in  Tokyo  cre¬ 
ated  a  growing  interest  in  American  Philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  continued  in  the  work  of  the 
Japanese  Association  for  the  Study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophy.  This  attractively  bound  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  third  series  of  essays  written  by 
members  of  the  Association.  The  text  is  in 
Japanese  prefaced  by  summaries  of  the  articles 
in  English  and  translation  of  Professor  Naka¬ 
mura’s  article  “Buddhist  Philosophy  in  the 
Western  Light.”  It  contains  also  Professor 
Fukukama’s  third  and  concluding  study  of 
Dewey  and  pragmatic  thought. 

In  their  endeavor  to  encompass  American 
philosophy  they  have  approached  it  mainly 
from  the  side  of  pragmatic  and  empirical  stud¬ 
ies  in  philosophical  analysis.  And  yet  there 
is  also  in  the  background  a  feeling  for 
philosophy  in  its  wider  meaning  as  the  meet- 
ing-ground  of  cultures.  In  the  previous  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  series  Professor  Nakamura  writes: 
“Humanity  as  such  is  neither  Western  nor 
Eastern;  human  mind  is  universal  throughout  all 
races  and  peoples.  By  way  of  the  insight  of  this 
sort  alone  we  shall  be  able  to  attain  the  new  phil¬ 
osophy  which  will  be  fertile  for  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity.” 

Bernhard  Mollenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

^  Kazimierz  Bulas,  Francis  J.  Whitfield, 
comps.  The  Kokiuszkp  Foundation  Dic¬ 
tionary.  I:  English-Polish.  The  Hague. 
Mouton.  1959.  xii  -|-  1,037  2<ol  pages. 
38  fl. 

This  is  the  first  volume  not  only  of  a  diction¬ 
ary  but  of  a  whole  Millenium  Series  to  cele¬ 
brate,  in  1966,  the  one  thousandth  anniversary 
of  Poland’s  existence.  It  is  significant,  perhaps 
symbolic,  that  the  millenium  of  an  essentially 
religious  date  (the  conversion  of  the  Poles  to 
Christianity)  should  begin  to  be  celebrated  to¬ 
day  by  the  publication  of  an  English-Polish 
dictionary  which  consciously  includes  a  pleth¬ 
ora  of  Americanisms — all  I’.nder  the  auspices 
of  a  fn:ir»’;’Mon  named  for  a  hero  whose  revo- 
lutinn.Tt'  '  \pUntb  in  America  are  better  known 
in.tr%ati.'.  '  than  those  he  perpetrated  in 
Pol;  rd  i,  hc  dictionary,  in  this,  its  English- 
Polish  section,  is  a  remarkably  inclusive  one. 
If  American  idiom  and  slang  receive  careful 
attention,  so  do  British  colloquialisms.  The 
terminologies  of  both  scientific  and  humanistic 
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fields  are  included:  where  a  term  (e.g.,  Rocl^y 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  stratovision,  western- 
ism)  does  not  convey  meaning  to  the  Polish 
reader  even  in  literal  translation  it  is  briefly 
and  succinctly  explained.  A  list  of  common 
British  and  American  abbreviations  in  the 
back  of  the  work  augments  its  usefulness.  All 
in  all,  the  editors  have  started  the  Millenium 
Series  auspiciously  with  a  major  work  of  lin¬ 
guistic  scholarship  which  will  please  Polish, 
British,  and  American  users  alike. 

W.  B.  F. 

^  Erwin  Bekier,  Jochen  Moll.  Leningrad. 
Moskau  0  bis  24  Uhr.  Berlin.  Kultur  & 
Fortschritt.  1957.  128,  133  pages,  ill.  15.80 
dm.  ca. 

These  collections  of  photographs  present  a 
complete  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  greatest 
cities  as  seen  from  every  walk  of  life.  Captions 
in  four  languages — German,  English,  French, 
and  Russian — accompany  each  photograph, 
and  the  photographers  succeeded  in  capturing 
scenes  of  candid  freshness  and  of  real  artistry 
as  well  as  views  of  the  monuments  and  cele¬ 
brated  buildings,  including  the  Kremlin. 

The  introduction  to  Mosl^au  is  an  eight-page 
historical  sketch  by  Alfred  Kurella.  The  book 
begins  with  a  note  by  Bekier  describing  how 
twelve  Muscovites  were  chosen  at  random, 
photographed  without  their  being  aware  of 
it,  and  then  requested  to  show  the  photogra¬ 
phers  their  city.  Moll  and  Bekier  were  amused 
to  discover  that  one  of  the  twelve  guides, 
Paola,  took  pictures  himself;  he  photographed 
them  and  they  continued  taking  pictures  to¬ 
gether,  culminating  in  climbing  the  tower  of 
the  huge  new  building  of  Moscow  University 
on  Lenin  Hills. 

Willi  Bredel  wrote  the  historical  sketch  for 
Leningrad,  and  only  a  young  woman  acted  as 
guide  for  the  photographers.  The  Neva  flows 
past  all  sorts  of  scenes;  there  were  some  very 
imaginative  shots  of  the  statuary,  palaces.  The 
Hermitage,  and  Peter-Paul  Fortress,  as  well 
as  charming  pictures  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately  the  photographs  in  both 
books  were  poorly  reproduced;  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  clumsily  retouched  and  are  not 
sharp  and  clear.  Printed  in  the  German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic,  the  volumes  are  still  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  certainly  will  help  acquaint  West 
Europeans  with  Russia’s  most  historically  sig¬ 
nificant  cities.  George  Harjan 
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action  poitique.  1959:7. — A.  P.  on  contemporary 
Spanish  poetry;  Jo  Guglielmi  on  Guillaume  Loubet; 
Andr6  Laude  on  Boris  Vian. 

Let  Annales  Conferencia.  LXVI:108,  109,  110. — Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  et  let  tablet  tournantes  de  Jersey,  Jean  Mistier; 
Promenades  dirigees  (on  some  contemporary  Parisian 
novels),  Rene  Lalou. — Raymond  Las  Vergnas  on  the 
contemporary  English  stage;  Du  roman  d'amour  au 
conte  philotophique,  Rene  Lalou;  Marcel  Brion  on 
Franz  Schubert. — ExpMences  romanceet  (on  Albert 
Palle,  Camille  Marbo,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Andre 
Schwarz-Bart,  and  Marcelle  Capron),  Ren6  Lalou; 
Balzac,  homme  de  thedtre,  Francis  Ambriire. 

L’Arc.  11:8. — Charles  Mauron,  Georges  Charensol, 
Henri  Perruchot,  and  F.-A.  Burguet  on  Van  Gogh; 
Yves  Florenne  on  tragedy;  Rene  Micha  on  Nathalie 
Sarraute;  Bernard  Pingaud  on  Germaine  Richier. 

le  bayou.  XXII1:79. — Georges  Neveux,  dramaturge 
turrealiste?  Jane  Malin;  Au  fil  de  la  litterature,  Juliette 
Decrcus. 

Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Lit- 
terature  Franfaitet.  XXXVII :2. — Camille  Lemonnier  i 
Burnot,  Gustave  Vanwelkenhuyzen;  Nos  lettres  vues 
de  Paris,  Joseph  Hanse;  Propot  tur  la  traduction  de  la 
poitie,  Edmond  Vandercammen;  Ren6  Charvaux  on 
Hubert  Stiernet. 

U  Bulletin  det  Uttres.  XXI:211,  212.— V.-H.  Debi- 
dour  on  Henri  Pourrat. — Gustave  Thibon  on  Alain. 

Cahiert  de  Civilisation  Medievale.  11:3. — Introduc¬ 
tion  d  la  lyrique  muticale  romane  (concl.),  Armand 
Machabey;  Coutumes  muticalet  au  moyen  dge  d'apret 
le  "Tristan"  en  prose,  Jean  Maillard. 

Critique.  XII:H7-H8,  149,  150,  151.— Zar/e  et  la 
litterature,  Roland  Barthes;  Jean-Pierre  Attal  on  meta¬ 
physical  pKKtry;  Edmond  Dune  on  Joseph  Roth;  Let 
demeuret  dans  le  roman  noir,  Jean  Rudaut. — Forma¬ 
tion  de  Proust,  Georges  Cattaui;  Hubert  Juin  on  Fedor 
Gladkov;  Pierre  Hadot  on  Wittgenstein  (I). —  L'art  de 
faire  Peur  (I),  (on  the  horrible  in  literature),  Louis 
Vax;  Jean  Penard  on  Henri  Michaux;  Josane  Duranteau 
on  Corneille;  Pierre  Hadot,  cont. — Noel  Arnaud  on 
Alfred  Jarry;  Louis  Vax,  cont.;  Michel  Butor  on  Max 
Ernst;  Louis  Gaillard  on  Marsilio  Ficino;  Jacques  Mo¬ 
reau  on  Jean  Rostand. 

Documents.  XIV:5. — Germania  Judaica,  Paul  Schal- 
liick. 

Ecritt  de  Paris.  Nos.  175,  176. — Le  romancier  et  sa 
mission,  Saint-Paulien;  Le  toit  du  monde  (on  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  thought  of  Tibet),  Andre  Th6rive. — Deux 
lettres  de  La  Varende,  Henry  Bordeaux;  Dictionnaire 
critique,  E.  P.;  Claude  Jamet  on  Sartre’s  Let  siquestres 
d'Altona;  Raymond  De  Becker  on  the  myth  of  Charlie 
Chaplin;  Lectures  franfaitet,  Andr6  TTiirive. 

Entretiens  tur  let  Lettres  et  let  Arts.  No.  16. — Jean- 
Pierre  Bernard  on  O.-V.  de  Lubicz-Milosz;  Admirable 
Melville,  Georges  Bayle. 


Esprit.  XXVILIO,  11. — Camille  Bourniquel  on  Ger¬ 
maine  Richier;  Le  demon  de  V avant-garde,  Camille 
Bourniquel. — L’Erot  racinien,  Roland  Barthes;  Menie 
Gregoire  on  Alba  de  Cespjedes. 

Etudes.  XCILIO,  11,  12. —  De  la  siverite  envers  toi- 
meme  chez  nos  contemporains  (on  Puritanism  in  con- 
temp>orary  letters),  Jean  Onimus;  Xavier  Tilliette  on 
Gertrud  von  le  Fort. — Robert  Abirached  on  J.-P.  Sar¬ 
tre’s  Let  siquestres  d’Altona. — ^Andre  Blanchet  on 
Claudel’s  Tite  d'or;  Louis  Barjon  on  Jean  Anouilh’s 
Becket  ou  I’honneur  de  Dieu;  Problemes  actuels  du 
Thedtre  Populaire,  Robert  Abirached. 

Let  Etudes  Clastiquet.  XXVII  :4. — La  preparation  du 
discours  dans  la  rhetorique  primitive,  M.  Lavency;  Le 
passi  et  T habitude  dans  I’etthetique  virgilienne,  Rene 
Gustin;  Let  Grandes  Odes  de  Claudel.  B:  L’esprit  et 
I’eau,  P.  Lorigiola,  S.P.;  Paul  Colmant,  S.J.  on  Peguy’s 
La  Nuit. 

L'Etudes  Philosophiquet.  XIV:3. — Issue  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  concept  “God”;  Georg  Simmel  et 
Reinhold  Schneider.  Deux  grands  solitaires  allemands, 
Erich  Przywara. 

France-Asie.  XIV:158-159. — Reflexions  d'un  egypto- 
logue  dans  un  sanctuaire  shinto,  Jean  Leclant;  Poimet 
d'ici  et  d’ailleurt,  Armand  Guil)ert. 

Le  Journal  des  Poites.  XXIX;8. — Retrospective  issue 
dedicated  to  the  Fourth  Btennale  det  Poetes  held  at 
Knokke-Le-Zoute  in  the  summer  of  1959. 

Let  Langues  Modernes.  LIII:4. — No  literary  articles. 

Let  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VII :21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  30,  31. — Maurice  Nadeau  on  Jean  Reverzy; 
Troit  jeunet  romanciert  s'expliquent,  Yves  Velin,  Al¬ 
bert  Palle,  Jacques  Bureau. — Destin  et  caroi-tirc,  Wal¬ 
ter  Benjamin;  Raymond  Laubreaux  on  Audibeiti. — 
Jacques  Howlett  on  Andr^  Schwarz-Bart’s  "Le  dernier 
det  justes." — Faut-il  done  caster  let  machines  d  tra- 
duire?,  Etiemble;  Genevieve  Serreau  on  Armand  Gatti. 
— Georges  Bataille  on  Gilles  de  Rais;  Ce  que  signifie  le 
fait  d'etre  Amiricain,  James  Baldwin. — Faire  une  re¬ 
vue  (on  Flaubert),  Maurice  Nadeau;  Claude  Couffon 
on  Carlos  Fuentes  and  the  new  Mexican  novel. — 
Maurice  Nadeau,  cont.;  Jean  Duvignaud  on  Roger 
Blin. — Maurice  Nadeau,  cont.;  Jean  Duvignaud  on 
Nabokov. — Assez  de  romansi  Olivier  de  Magny; 
Maurice  Nadeau  on  L6on  Trotsky;  Genevieve  Ser- 
rau  on  Roger  Planchon;  Trotsky  vivant,  Pierre  Na- 
ville. — Faire  une  revue  (cont.),  Maurice  Nadeau; 
Pierre  Naville,  concl.;  Georges  Lisowski  on  Jaro- 
slav  Iwaszkiewicz;  Claude  Couffon  on  Yougoslav  po¬ 
etry. — Maurice  Nadeau,  cont.;  Jaroslav  Iwaszkiewicz 
on  Benedetto  Croce;  Roger  Tailleur  on  Pierre  Kast; 
Lucette  Finas  on  the  French-Jewish  novel  of  1959. 

Let  Lettres  Romanes.  XIII :4. — La  rupture  entre  Vol¬ 
taire  et  let  Jesuitet,  John  Pappas;  Florent  Pues  on 
Claude  Gruget’s  Divertet  lefont  de  Pierre  Mestie;  Dante 
en  Angleterre — La  prhenaistance  (cont.),  Charles 
DMeyan. 

Le  Livre  et  I'Estampe.  No.  19. — Eugine  Delacroix, 
homme  des  lettres,  Jean  Marchand. 
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Martyas,  XXXIX  :360,  361. — Henri  Villemot  on 
Francois  Mauriac. — Chases  lues,  Sully-Andri  Peyre. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1154,  1155,  1156. — Kafha 
et  I’art,  Marthe  Robert;  Bernard  Guyon  on  Charles  Pc- 
guy;  In  memoriam  Achille  Ouy,  Georges  Duhamel. — 
Sate  sur  "Douze  po^mes"  de  Paul  Valhy,  Octave  Na- 
dal;  Amour  de  traduire,  Marcellc  Auclair;  Lettres  tn- 
edites  de  Mallarme,  Roger  Lhombreaud. — Presentation 
(of  some  contemporary  Italian  lyric  poets),  Gactan  Pi¬ 
con;  Reve  et  action  chez  Paul  Verlaine,  Octave  Nadal; 
En  marge  d’une  "Nouvelle  asiatique,”  A.  B.  Dull. 

Nos  Lettres.  XXIII :7-8. — Henri  Davignon  on  Hu¬ 
bert  Krains;  Armand  Bernier  on  Robert  Vivier;  Lettres 
beiges,  Raymond  Quinot;  In  memoriam  Georges  Ra- 
maekjers,  anon. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  XI:  109,  110. — Le  marxisme, 
phtlosophie  critique,  Roger  Garaudy;  A  la  source  du 
reel,  Jean  Marcenac. — Intellectuels  et  mouvement 
ouvrier  (a  literary-historical  article),  Andre  Gissel- 
brecht. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoise.  Vll:82,  83. — De  Mauss 
a  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty;  Mau¬ 
rice  Blanchot  on  Yves  Bonnefoy;  On  devore  du  Rrstif, 
Dominique  Aury;  Baudelaire  et  le  Baroque  (1),  Pierre 
Charpentrat. — Philippe  Jaccottet  on  Robert  Musil; 
Comment  decouvrir  I’ohscur?  Maurice  Blanchot;  Pierre 
Charpentrat,  concl.;  Dominique  Fernandez  on  Sartre's 
Let  tequestres  d'Altona;  Le  theatre  d' Andre  Pieyre  de 
Mandiargues,  Yves  Berger. 

La  Pensee.  No.  87. — Issue  devoted  to  Frederic  Joliot- 
Curie. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  63. — Lettre  ouverte  a 
M.  Franfois  Mauriac,  Jacques  Vier. 

Pensee  Franfoise.  XVIII:  10,  11,  12. — Voyageurs 
franfois  en  Amerique  au  XVllleme  siMe,  Daniel  Ber- 
net;  Jean  Peyrade  on  Marie  Noel.-  Emile  Ollivier  a 
Venise,  Henri  Perruchot;  Mariane  Ivohler  on  Guillaume 
Apollinaire;  Romans  d’aventures,  Raymond  Picard; 
Georges  Lerminier  on  Audiberti. — Bernard  Halda  on 
Simone  Weil;  La  "Legende  des  tiecles'  a  cent  ans,  Rene 
Palmicry;  Jean  Peyrade  on  Henri  Pourrat;  Jean  Senard 
on  the  French  literary  prize-winners  of  1959. 

Le  Point.  X:55-56. — Issue  dedicated  to  Marcel 
Proust. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  49-50. — Jos^  Manuel  on 
Fernando  Pessoa;  La  poesie  et  la  Provence  en  deuil, 
Alice  Cluchier;  Maurras  et  Valery,  poetes  du  bain  de 
mer,  Paul  Dresse;  Elizabeth  Borione  on  Paul  Fort. 

Preuves.  Nos.  104,  105,  106. — Yves  Berger  on  Alain 
Bosquet  and  Pierre  Emmanuel. — Max  Eastman  on 
Charlie  Chaplin;  K.-A.  Jclenski  on  Max  Ernst;  Jacques 
Carat  on  Sartre’s  Let  tequestres  d'Altona;  Kafha  et  les 
philologues,  Roger  Bauer. — T.  S.  Eliot  on  Valery’s  po¬ 
etics;  Man«  Sperber  on  Isaac  Babel;  Pierre  Emmanuel 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  contemptorary  Spain;  La  mine 
de  la  tragedie  (Claudel,  Giraudoux,  Gotti),  Jacques 
Carat;  Retour  au  paganisme  (in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  French  novel),  Claude-Edmonde  Magny; 
Jean  Bloch-Michel  on  Andre  Schwarz-Bart;  Michel 
Carrouges  on  Peret;  Gilbert  Sigaux  on  a  new  history  of 
German  literature  published  in  France;  "No  man's 
land"  poetique  (on  Salvatore  (^asimodo),  C.  Vivaldi. 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  VI:44-45. — ^Entire 
issue  devoted  to  a  critical  appraisal  of  Paul  Claudel’s 
Tfte  d’or. 


Revue  d'Esthetique.  XI:3-4. — Brunetihe  critique 
(1),  Enzio  Caramaschi;  Poesie  et  vitrail,  Jacques  G. 
Krafft. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XXI1:229,  230,  231.— J.-Ph.  La- 
chese,  S.  J.  on  Ychia  Haki. — Une  amitie  culturelle 
exemplaire  (homage  to  Professor  Gabriel  Bonoure), 
Fernand  Laprette,  Raouf  Kamel,  Alexandre  Papado- 
poulo;  reply  of  Professor  Bounourc. — Raouf  Kamel  on 
Franfoise  Sagan. 

La  Revue  Franfoise.  No.  112. — No  literary  articles. 

La  Revue  Ubhale.  XXVIII;4.— 7«n«  en  1865, 
anon.;  L'ile  de  Jersey  en  1851,  anon. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XV:8-9,  10,  11. — Promethee, 
Thomas  Merton. — Statues  de  sel  (on  the  poetry  of  ali¬ 
enation),  Florent  Raes. — Henri  van  Lier  on  Georges 
Thincs;  Franz  Weyergans  on  Frederick  Buechner. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Ftranger. 
LXXXIV:3. — Contributions  by  E.  Minkowski,  Ph. 
Merlan,  H.  Serouya,  T.  A.  Burkill,  and  R.  Lenoir  con¬ 
cerned  with  various  aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  Henri 
Bergson;  Le  problkme  de  Martin  Buber,  J.  Fleisch- 
mann;  B.  de  ^hloezer  on  Leon  Chestov  (I);  L'oeuvre 
de  Goethe,  Hugo  Peris. 

Stendhal  Club.  11:5. — Marginalia  et  lettres  de 
Stendhal  decouverts  en  U.R.S.S.,  Tatiana  Kotchetkova; 
A  propos  d'un  centenaire:  Humboldt  vu  par  Jacque- 
mont,  Stendhal,  et  Delecluze,  Jean  Theodorides;  Notes 
sur  la  devaluation  du  reel  dans  "La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme,"  J.  D.  Hubert. 

Syntheses.  X1V:161,  162. — La  rencontre  inattendue , 
Mallarme  et  Voltaire,  Rene  Duchet;  "Je"  et  la  poesie  des 
autres,  Helene  Prigogine. — Nelly  Cormeau  on  Albert 
Camus;  Imperiali  on  Paul  Neuhuys. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  142,  143. — Sociologie  de  Part, 
Pierre  Francastel;  Evolution  de  Part,  Louis  Hautecoeur; 
Qu'est-ce  que  la  philosophie  de  Part?  A.  Dempf; 
L'image  et  le  sacre  dans  la  litterature  contemporaine, 
Dom  Claude  Jean-Nesmy;  Sur  le  po^me  et  le  pohe, 
Jean-Miguel  Iba.~ez-LangIois. — "La  Cloche,  de  Guy 
de  Maupassant,"  William  Saroyan;  De  Claudel  d  Ches¬ 
terton,  Henri  Massis;  Emilio  Garcia  Gomez  on  Ibn  az- 
Zaqqaq;  Marie-Jeanne  Dury  on  Marivaux. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  XV;163,  164. — Ernest  Van 
den  Haag  on  Jack  Kerouac  and  the  “beat  generation.’’ 
— First  printed  version  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  Les  se- 
questres  d'Altona  (1). 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  91,  92. — Franfois  Millepierres 
on  Ernest  Renan;  Maurice  Rat  on  Theodore  de  Banville. 
— Les  Germains  de  PEst,  Adrien  Bernelle;  Enjance  et 
jeunesse  d'  "argot,"  G.  Esnault. 

German 

Akzente.  Vl:5,  6. — Eine  "unphilosophische"  Sprache 
und  ein  sprachbesessener  Philosoph  (on  Schiller’s  lan¬ 
guage),  Elizabeth  M.  Wilkinson. — Hail^u-Gedichte, 
Joshito  Suone;  Ein  japanischer  Dichter  der  Gegenwart 
(on  Kitagawa),  Anelotte  Piper;  Zur  Schlusszene  des 
Faust,  Theodor  W.  Adorno. 

alternative.  11:8. — Die  letzten  Schreie  der  Nonl(on- 
formisten,  Felix  Mondstrahl. 

Die  Barlfe.  1959:3,  4. — Theodor  Heuss,  Walter  Eh- 
lers. — Book  reviews. 
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Begegnung.  XIV:  10,  11,  12. — Leon  Bloy  and  Soren 
Kierl^egaard ,  Karl- August  Gotz;  Zur  Krise  des  moder- 
nen  Romans,  Georg  Hermanowski. —  Geistesgeschicht- 
liche  Wurzeln  der  modernen  Kunst,  Anneliese  Ludat. 
— Georg  Hermanowski  on  the  Frankfurt  a.  Main  book 
fair  of  1959. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  VIII:3. — No  literary  section. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  XI:10,  11. — Bestandsaufbau 
der  Offentlichen  Bibliotheken  Mitteldeutschlands, 
anon. — Bildung  und  Freizeit,  Helmut  Schelsky. 

Die  Biicher-Kommentare.  VIII:3,  4. — Each  issue  car¬ 
ries  three  hundred  critical  reviews  of  books  in  German 
or  of  foreign  books  translated  into  German. 

Biicherschiff.  IX:9,  10,  11-1  la. — (9)  Hermann 
Morchen  on  Martin  Heidegger. — Book  reviews  in  all 
three  issues. 

Clou.  IV:5. — Die  Lehrsmaschinerie,  Jean  Brix. 

colloquium.  Xlll;9-10,  11,  12. — “Eine  deutschc 
Studentcnzeitschrift.” 

Deutsche  Bibliographic.  Das  deutsche  Buch.  1959:3, 
4. — “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXV:10,  1 1. — Walter  Mch- 
ring  on  Carl  von  Ossietzky;  Joachim  Ringelnatz,  der 
Matrose,  V.  O.  Stomps;  Hans  Hennecke  on  Hermann 
Stahl. — T.  S.  Eliot  und  die  Kinder,  Neville  Bray- 
brooke;  Zur  Entstehung  des  Romans,  Alex  Natan. 

Do^umente.  XV:5. — Junge  franzosische  Lyril(,  An¬ 
dre  Alter;  Teilhard  de  Chardins  christologische  Spi- 
ritualitat,  George  T.  Vass;  Die  geistigen  Werte  der  at- 
lantischen  Gemeinschaft,  Jean  Danielou. 

domino.  Nos.  28,  29. — “Die  Schweizer  Biicher- 
zeitung." 

Eckart.  XXVIII  :3. — Deutsche  Lyri^  auf  der  anderen 
Seite,  Ad  den  Besten. 

Forum.  VI:70,  71. — Sorge  um  die  Demol(ratie,  Her¬ 
mann  Broch  (a  hitherto  unpublished  fragment);  Erich 
Heller  on  Thomas  Mann’s  Doctor  Faustus. — Nobel- 
preis  fiir  Rainer  Kreissll  Friedrich  Torberg;  Das  My- 
thenbediirjnis  des  20.  Jahrhunderts,  Roland  Nitsche; 
Das  dsterreich  Arthur  Schnitzlers,  Robert  Kann. 

Das  Franzosische  Buch.  VII :2. — “Eine  kritische 
Auswahl"  (short  reviews  of  recently  published  French 
books  in  all  fields). 

Geist  und  Tat.  XIV :9,  10,  11.— J.  Wanner  on  Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer;  Paul  Schalliick,  author  of  Engelbert 
Reineke,  answers  Alexander  von  Cube's  letter  concern¬ 
ing  that  novel. — Die  Junglinge  sterben  aus,  Hans- 
gerhard  Weiss. — Noch  einmal  "Engelbert  Reinehe," 
anon. 

Hochland.  L1I:1,  2. — Des  bosen  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn  (on  H.  C.  Artmann),  Friedrich  Hansen-Love; 
Franz  Schnabel  on  Alexander  von  Humboldt;  Russische 
Dichtung  als  politisches  Spiegelbild.  Ein  literarhis- 
torischer  Vberblick.,  Erich  Krois;  Hermann  Rinn  on 
Carl  J.  Burckhardt. — Die  Literaturdoktrin  des  Marxis- 
mus.  Curt  Hohoff;  Descartes  und  das  Lehramt,  Rainer 
Specht;  Der  Roman  der  Gegenwart,  Zeichen  an  der 
Wand,  Wolfgang  Grozinger. 

Hortulus.  IX ;5. — Ein  Wort  fur  Nelly  Sachs,  Hans 
Rudolf  Hilty. 


konkret.  1959:17,  18,  19-20,  21,  22,  23-24.— /e»- 
seits  der  Parodie,  Robert  Neumann;  Bild  und  Zerrbild. 
500  fahre  politisches  Flugblatt,  Dieter  Grossherr. — 
Presentation  of  Swedish  lyric  poetry  by  Peter  Hamm. 
— Die  Literatur  des  besseren  Deutschland  (cont.),  Le- 
wald  Gripp. — Schiller  Unser,  Werner  Riegel;  Gripp, 
cont. — Die  "Abstraitten,"  Heinz  Besuchow. — Shake¬ 
speare  fiir  Kenner,  Arno  Reinfrank;  Fontane  oder  der 
Prosamasstab,  Lewald  Gripp;  In  memoriam  Hans 
Henny  Jahnn,  anon. 

Die  Kultur.  VII:139,  140,  141,  VIII:142,  143,  144, 
145. — Elisabeth  Freundlich  on  Robert  Neumann;  Die 
neuen  Mythen  unserer  Gesellschaft,  Heinrich  Schirm- 
beck. — Kulturiiberlieferungen  in  Ost  und  West,  Sar- 
vepali  Radhakrishnan;  Helly  M.  Reiffcrscheidt  on  Kurt 
Pritzkoleit;  Wolfgang  Weyrauch  on  Gunther  Weisen- 
born;  Kleines  Goethe-Lexikpn,  Hugo  Hartung;  Gun¬ 
ther  W.  Lorenz  on  the  contemporary  Spanish  lyric. — 
Literatur  und  Provocation,  Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Chris- 
tiane  Imbert-Lauga  on  Jos^-Luis  de  Villalonga;  Gibt  es 
eine  "Frauendichtung?"  Use  Langner. — Selbstent- 
fremdung  deutsche  Geistes?  Heinrich  Schirmbeck; 
Marcel  Reich-Ranicki  on  Marek  Hfasko;  Hans  Tasiem- 
ka  on  Diether  Stolze;  Anselm  Reiner  on  John  B.  Priest¬ 
ley. — Kosmas  Peter  Ziegler  on  Quasimodo;  Walter 
Widmer  on  Heinrich  Boll;  Werner  Helwig  on  Nabo¬ 
kov’s  Lolita. — Walter  Bauer  on  Romain  Rolland;  Giin- 
ther  W.  Lorenz  on  contemporary  Portuguese  letters; 
Experiment  oder  Tradition?  Horst  Bingel;  Iwan  Faludi 
on  Sergeji  Jessenjin;  Schiller  im  Spiegel  einer  englischen 
und  deutschen  Publication,  Lutz  Weltmann. — Vilma 
Fritsch  on  Jean  Rostand;  B.  Traven  und  Ret  Marut, 
Rolf  Recknagel;  Herbert  Gunther  on  Hans  Kades. 

Literaturanzeiger.  1959:4,  5. — Brief  reviews  of  schol¬ 
arly  works  in  all  fields.  German  contributions  to  team¬ 
ing  are  mainly  considered,  with  occasional  collective 
review-surveys  of  research  publications  in  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Thus,  No.  4  considers  Anglo-American 
contributions,  No.  5,  French  contributions. 

MerCur.  XIILIO,  11. — Heinrich  Stammler  on  Vassilij 
Vassiljevitsch  Rozanov  (1856—1919);  Joseph  Gantner 
on  Heinrich  Wdlfflin;  Polnisches  Schrifttum  in  dieser 
Zeit,  Werner  Helwig,  Wanda  Bronska-Pampuch. — 
Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  on  Schiller;  Adolf  Port- 
mann  on  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin;  Peter  Demetz  on 
Hans  Egon  Holthusen. 

Der  Monat.  XII:133,  134. — Arthur  Koestler  on  Jo¬ 
hannes  Kepler;  Luigi  Barzini  on  Curzio  Malaparte; 
Mythos  und  Mensch  (on  Rudolf  Hagelstange),  Walter 
Hasenclever. — Arthur  Koestler,  concl.;  Heinz  Kersten 
on  East  German  publishers,  booksellers,  and  readers; 
Hannah  Hoch  und  die  Berliner  Dadaisten,  Edouard 
Roditi. 

Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  VII:9-10,  11,  12. — Wil¬ 
helm  Girnus  on  Johannes  R.  Becher;  Annem.irie  Auer 
on  Anna  Seghers;  Wider  den  sozialistischen  Realismus 
(on  Georg  Lukics),  Hans  Kaufmann;  Der  positiv  Held 
und  seine  Widersacher,  Gerhard  Branstner;  Neue  Land- 
schaft  im  Gedicht,  Gerhard  Wolf;  Deutschland  in  un¬ 
serer  Lyric,  Eduard  Zak. — Kurt  Bottcher  on  Balzac; 
Richard  Muller  on  Theo  Harych;  Tradition  der  so¬ 
zialistischen  Literatur  in  MecClenburg,  Klaus  Heydeck. 
— "ZeitstiicC"  **nd  "Historisches  Drama"  in  Schillers 
WerCen,  Ursula  Wertheim;  Der  schreibende  Arbeiter 
und  der  Schriftsteller,  Hans  Koch. 

Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXV:12,  13,  14. — Edzard 
Schaper  on  Paul  Fleming;  Wesenziige  Gesichtstiige 
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haltischen  Schrifttums,  Herbert  Cysarz. — ^Erik  Thom¬ 
son  presents  some  unpublished  letters  of  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke;  Erik  von  Loewis  of  Menar  on  August  Scholtis. 
— Heinrich  Eichen  on  Rilke's  “Herbsttag”;  Friedrich 
Zillmann  on  Max  Halbe. 

Panorama.  111:10,  1 1,  12. — Von  der  Last  des  Biicher- 
machens,  Heinrich  Schirmbeck;  W'lr  sollten  unsere 
Klassiker  neu  entdecken  . . Erwin  Piscator;  Josef  Red¬ 
ing  on  the  beat  generation;  Ernst  Schumacher  on  Ber¬ 
tolt  Brecht. — Johann  Ludwig  Doderlein  on  Schiller’s 
two-hundredth  birthday;  Peter  Hamm  on  the  Turkish 
lyricist  Nasim  Hikmet. — Friedrich  Hagen  on  Andre 
Schwarz-Bart;  Dieter  Grossherr  on  Kurt  Ziesel;  Heinz 
Dietrich  Kentner  on  Heinrich  Mann’s  Henri  Quatre. 

Das  Schonste.  1959:10,  11,  12. — 1st  die  “Spannung" 
nicht  salonfdhig?  Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob;  Kurt  Fass- 
mann  on  Bertolt  Brecht;  Klaus  Budzinski  on  Leon 
Uris’s  Exodus. — Fassman,  cont.;  Marianne  Hamsun  on 
Knut  Hamsun. — Hermann  Kesten  on  Salvatore  Quasi¬ 
modo  and  the  problem  of  the  Nobel  Prize;  Friedrich 
Behrmann  on  Albert  Steffen;  Wir  brauchen  viele 
Bucherl  Karl  Heinz  Kramberg;  Marianne  Hamsun, 
cont.;  Karl  Heinz  Kramberg  on  Giuseppe  Tomasi  di 
Lampedusa’s  //  gattopardo. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXX1X:7,  8,  9. — Die 
griechische  Komodie  und  der  neue  Menanderfund, 
Fritz  Wehrli;  Hans  von  Hiilsen  on  Thomas  Mann’s 
and  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  early  stays  in  Rome;  Shake¬ 
speare  in  seiner  Geburtsstadt,  Alfred  Schuler. — No  lit¬ 
erary  articles. — Alexander  Rustow  on  Hans  Baldung 
Grien;  Schillers  Berufung  nach  Jena,  Willy  Andreas; 
Der  Schriftsteller  und  seine  Zeit,  Horst  Rudiger. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  L1X:6,  7,  8. — Willi  Schnetz 
on  Rcinhold  Schneider;  Hans  Grossrieder  on  Hermann 
Broch. — Kafka-Bildnis  1959,  Karl  Bachler;  T.  S.  EUot, 
Ritter  der  Vernunft,  Max  Nanny. — Gedan^en  zur 
neuen  Lyrih,  Robert  Stauffer. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXV:1,  2,  3. — Hildegard  Aust 
on  Werner  Bergengruen’s  “Die  drei  Falken”;  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  by  Franz  Werfel. — Unabwendbarer  Un- 
tergang?  G.  Friedrich  Klenk,  S.J.;  Heinz  Rieder  on 
Schiller’s  Rauber. — Der  Formzerfall  des  gegenwartigen 
Romans,  Hubert  Becher,  S.J.;  August  Brunner,  S.J.  on 
Pierre  de  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 

Universitas.  X1V:9,  10,  11,  12. — Wilhelm  Grenz- 
mann  on  William  Faulkner. — Die  Hauptstromungen 
des  modernen  deutschen  Dramas,  Helmut  Prang. — 
Joseph  Gantner  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — Frank  Thiess 
on  Knut  Hamsun. 

Verlags -Praxis.  VI  :9,  10,  11. — Brief  articles  on  prob¬ 
lems  in  publishing. 

Welt  und  Wort.  X1V:9,  10,  11,  12. — Das  meistbe- 
schnebene  Land  (the  U.S.S.R.),  Alfred  Gottwald; 
Einer,  der  lateinisch  dichtet  (Josef  Eberle),  Franz  Dirl- 
meier;  Der  westdeustche  Schriftsteller-okpnomisch  be- 
trachtet,  Heinz  Piontek. — Gert  Woerner  on  Ionesco  and 
Adamov;  Ibero-Ameriha  in  neuer  Literatur,  Gerhard 
Jacob;  Expressionistische  und  heutige  Lyril(,  Kurt  Pin- 
thus;  Helmut  Gunther  on  Georges  Sorel;  Eberhard 
Semrau  on  Bertolt  Brecht;  Polemi^er  wider  Willen  / 
Ein  Selbstportrdt,  Max  Brod;  Alexander  Baldus  on  the 
literary  criticism  of  Claudel. — Schiller-Bild  und  Schil- 
ler-Ausgabe,  Gustav  Konrad;  Georg  Schwarz  on  K61- 
wel;  Jacob,  cont.;  Gotthilf  Hafner  on  Hermann  Hesse. 
— Neue  Titel — alte  Form,  Walter  Barton;  Der  Denker 
an  der  Zeitmauer,  Heinz  Piontek;  Deutsche  Gegen- 


wartsliteratur  in  englischer  Sicht,  Helmut  Gunther; 
Schick^sale  der  Bibel,  Franz  Dirlmeier. 

Wirl^endes  Wort.  1X:5,  6. — Hennig  Brinkmann  on 
medieval  religious  drama;  Karl  S.  Guthke  on  J.  M.  R. 
Lenz’s  Hofmeister  and  Soldaten;  Zum  Verhdltnis  von 
Wort  und  Weise  in  Minnesang,  Friedrich  Ackermann. 
— Horizontale  und  vertihale  Struktur  bei  Chrhien  und 
Wolfram,  Walter  Johannes  SchrSder;  Theodizee  und 
Tragodie  im  Werl(  Schillers,  Gunter  Rohrmoser;  Das 
zentrale  Symbol  in  Friedrich  Hebbels  "Maria  Magda¬ 
lene,"  Martin  Stern. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  V:9,  10,  11. — Hermann  Kesten  on 
Joseph  Roth;  Gedanl^en  zu  neuer  Lyrih,  und  “Versuch 
einer  Deutung,"  Robert  Staufer;  Auf  der  U nendlichkfit 
des  epischen  Feldes,  Heimito  von  Doderer;  Ernst  Schon- 
wiese  on  Joseph  Strelka’s  Kafl^a,  Musil,  Broch  und  die 
Entwick.lung  des  modernen  Romans. — Trakls  Vorlau- 
fer  und  Nachldufer,  Otto  Basil;  Zur  gegenwartigen 
Dichtungs'dsthetik.,  Gunther  Busch. — Friedrich  Schrey- 
vogl  on  Paul  Thun-Hohenstein;  Erich  Stock  on  Quasi¬ 
modo;  Moderner  Humanismus,  Wolfgang  Kraus; 
Franz  Theodor  Csokor  on  Herzmanovsky-Orlando; 
T.  S.  Eliot  und  Ezra  Pound  als  Kriti/(er,  Wieland 
Schmied;  Herta  F.  Staub  on  the  fourth  biennial  poets’ 
conference  at  Knokke-Le  Zoute. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  Xlll:9,  10. — Margarete  Schmid  on 
Elisabeth  Langgasser. — Bemerhungen  zur  Literatur 
zum  zweiten  Weltkrieg  und  seinen  Folgen,  Leoptold 
Hohenecker. 

Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie.  LXXV111:4. — 
Will-Erich  Peuckert  on  Schiller’s  “Der  Alpenjager"; 
Die  Novellen  des  Herzogs  Anton  Ulrich  von  Braun- 
schweig-Wolfenbuttel,  Kurt  Adel;  Hanns  Haecker  on 
Georg  Trakl;  Reinhold  Grimm  on  Brecht’s  Massnahme; 
Ordo  und  verkehrte  Welt  bei  Grim  melt  hausen,  Werner 
Welzig. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophise  he  Forschung.  Xlll:3. — 
No  literary  articles. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXX:  10,  11,  12. — 
Literary  section  limited  to  book  reviews  and  short  no¬ 
tices. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XX111:4. — Yucatan  en  la  literatura  mexicana, 
Gabriel  Mendez  Plancarte;  Los  sermones  del  Duque 
fob,  Francisco  Gonzales  Guerrero. 

Asomante.  XV:3. — Luis  Pales  Matos,  interprete  del 
alma  antillana,  Giuseppe  Bellini;  Unidad  de  la  obra 
poetica  de  Luis  Pales  Matos,  Margot  Arce  de  Vizquez; 
Luis  Pales  Matos,  desde  la  Argentina,  E.  Anderson  Im- 
bert;  Algunas  topografias  palesianas,  Emilio  S.  Bclaval; 
El  mar  en  lot  versos  de  Pales  Matos,  Eugenio  Florit. 

Criterio.  XXX11:1338,  1339,  1340,  1341,  1342,  1343, 
1344. — Murena  y  la  soledad,  Eugenio  Guasta. — A  diez 
ehos  de  Si  grid  Unset,  Rogelio  Barufaldi. — Las  ideas 
politicos  de  Pueyrreddn,  C«ar  A.  Garcia  Bclsunce. — 
No  literary  articles. — Alberdi  y  la  libertad  de  ensehan- 
za,  Manuel  A.  Cirdenas. — Las  edades  y  la  conviven- 
cia,  Juliin  Marias. — Recuerdo  de  Gerardo  Diego,  Os- 
valdo  Horacio  E>ondo. 

Cuademos.  No.  39. — Gregorio  Maranon  in  memo- 
riam  Luis  Araquistiin;  Araquistdin  en  la  vida  intelec- 
tual  y  politico  espahola,  Rodolfo  Llopis;  El  drama  de 
la  honra  en  Espaha  y  en  su  literatura  (II),  Am^rico  Cas¬ 
tro;  Hispanoamerica  y  Estados  Unidos,  Angel  del  Rio; 
La  canciSn  de  gesta  de  Ignacio  Sdnehez  Mejias,  S.  Ser¬ 
rano  Poncela;  Entrevista  con  Aleixandre,  Josi  Luis 
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Cano;  (-Para  quien  el  prdximo  N6M?  Fernando  Diez 
de  Medina;  Variacionet  sohre  la  tonteria,  Jose  Ferrater 
Mora;  Juliin  Marias  on  the  conference  at  Lourmarin. 

FicciSn.  No.  20. — Reconocimiento  de  Arturo  Capde- 
Vila,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano;  Ratz  y  canto  de  Miguel  Her¬ 
nandez,  Guillermo  Orce  Remis;  La  trascendencia  de 
Robert  Mutil,  Rodolfo  E.  Modern;  "Memorias  inte- 
riores"  de  Franfoit  Mauriac,  Felix  Gattegno;  "Los  con- 
tendientet"  de  fo/in  Wain,  Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock; 
Perfil  de  Guido  Piovene,  Attilio  Dabini. 

indice  de  artet  y  letras.  XIII; 1 28. — Mondlogo  ante 
Julien  Green,  Vintila  Horia;  Jose  Bergamin  and  Vi¬ 
cente  Aleixandre  on  Manuel  Altolaguirre;  El  amor, 
"monsieur"  Homais  y  la  pedagogla,  Segundo  Serrano 
Poncela. 

Insula.  XIII:  154,  155,  156. — "El  buscon,"  ^parodia 
picaresca?  Segundo  Serrano  Poncela;  La  forja  de  un 
critico:  Guillermo  de  Torre,  Ricardo  Gullon;  tributes 
to  Carles  Riba  by  Jose  Luis  Cano,  Paulina  Crusat,  Joa¬ 
quin  Molas. — Un  mito  platonico  en  Cracidn,  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Maravall;  Yo  me  llamo  Giro  Alegria;  Terror  y 
misterio  en  la  literatura,  Jorge  Campos;  Boccaccio  y  la 
critica  moderna,  Mario  Puppo;  Poemas  olvidados  de 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Jacques  Comincioli. — Keyser- 
ling  y  Unamuno,  Carlos  Claverla;  Las  "obras"  de 
fulidn  Marias,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo;  Rinaldo  Froldi  in¬ 
terviews  Salvatore  Quasimodo;  La  exaltacion  de  Cesar 
Vallejo,  Guillermo  de  Torre. 

Letras  del  Ecuador.  XIV:  114,  115. — Los  grandes 
musicos  y  el  drama  de  la  pasion,  Pablo  Garrido;  Abra¬ 
ham  Arias-Larreta  on  Joaquin  Garcia  Monge;  El  ecua- 
toriano  Augusto  Arias,  Dora  Isella  Russell. — Notas  de 
poetica  de  Antonio  Machado,  Jorge  Enrique  Adoum; 
forge  Icaza  y  "El  chulla,"  Augusto  Arias;  Alejandro  de 
Humboldt,  Carlos  Manuel  Larrea;  Charles  Robert  Dar¬ 
win,  Agustin  Cueva  Tamariz. 

El  Libro.  X:124,  125. — Sigfrido,  el  heroe,  Carlos 
Vail. 

Nivel.  1959:7,  8,  9,  10. — fosS  Vasconcelos,  Fedro 
Guillen;  Gran  novelista  mexicano:  Luis  Spota,  Rafail 
Heliodoro  Valle  (t);  Panorama  de  las  letras  potosinas, 
Juana  Melendez  de  Espinosa;  Poesia  guatemalteca  con- 
tempordnea,  Raiil  Leyva. — Tributes  to  Vasconcelos  by 
Jesiis  Silva  Herzog,  Francisco  Monterde,  Luis  Enrique 
Osorio;  Alfredo  Cardona  Pena  in  memoriam  Rafael 
Heliodoro  Valle;  Si  la  poesia  existe  debe  cambiar  de 
nombre,  Jesiis  Arellano.— C/ro  Alegria,  Emilia  Romero; 
Ecos  de  Miguel  Angel  Asturias,  Alfonso  Enrique  Bar¬ 
rientos;  Espaiia  y  literatura  estadumdense ,  Gaston  Fi- 
gueira;  Gota  de  poesia  venezolana,  Humberto  Tejera. 
— Germdn  Arciniegas,  bidgrafo  de  America,  Emilia  Ro¬ 
mero;  Nacimiento  y  pasidn  de  un  libro,  Carlos  Lopez 
Narviez;  La  literatura  venezolana  en  la  actualidad  (in¬ 
terview  with  Graciela  Mendoza),  Mariano  Picon  Salas. 

La  Palabra  y  el  Hombre.  No.  12. — Historia  anecdoti- 
ca  de  la  lengua  inglesa,  J.  C.  Oehlschlager;  Una  lingiiis- 
tica  meso-americana,  Juan  A.  Hasler;  El  trato  con  escri- 
tores,  Salvador  Novo;  El  escritor  y  su  publico,  Rosario 
Castellanos;  Novelistas  mexicanos  contempordneos, 
Jose  de  la  Colina. 

Papeles  de  Son  Armadans.  IV:42,  43. — Ser  y  drama 
del  mundo  hispdnico,  M.  Millares  Vizquez;  Antonio 
Perez  en  la  corte  de  Navarra,  Antonio  P6rez  Gomez; 
"La  poesia  de  Juan  RamSn  Jimenez"  de  Bernardo  Gico- 
vate,  A.  V. — Azorin  en  busca  del  tiempo  divinal,  Mi¬ 
guel  Enguidanos;  Los  cuadernos  de  Samuel  Taylor 


Coleridge,  Anthony  Kerrigan;  La  obra  junta  de  fulidn 
Marias:  Apostillas  a  un  quehacer  filosofico,  Juan  L6pez- 
Morillas. 

Paralelo.  111:13,  14. — Los  criticos  como  problema, 
Desiderio  Macias  Silva. 

Prensa.  11:1 1,  12,  13. — Este  es  Ernesto  Juan  Fonfrias, 
Carmen  Alicia  Cadilla;  Angeles  de  ceniza,  Jose  Emilio 
Gonzilez;  America  en  Valle-lncldn,  Enrique  Barco 
Teruel. — A  la  luz  del  recuerdo  (Federico  Garcia  Lorca 
en  Barcelona),  Sebastiin  Gasch;  El  modernismo  en 
Puerto  Rico,  Cesdreo  Rosa-Nieves;  Evocacidn  de  fulidn 
Marias,  Enrico  Barco  Teruel;  Isla-Poema,  Carmen  Ali¬ 
cia  Cadilla  de  Ruibal. — Alfonso  Reyes,  Isidro  Fabela; 
Perspectivas  de  la  vida  y  obra  de  Amado  Nervo,  Jorge 
Luis  Suirez;  A  la  luz  del  recuerdo:  Salvador  Dali,  Se- 
bastiin  Gasch. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XV1I1:68. — La  forma  en  el  hom¬ 
bre,  Mariano  Yela;  La  eticidad  de  la  existencia  humana, 
Salvador  Manero;  El  concepto  de  filosofia  en  Dilthey, 
Franco  Diaz  de  Cerio,  S.J.;  La  idea  de  principio  en 
Leibniz  y  la  evolucidn  de  la  teoria  deductiva,  Gustavo 
Bueno  Martinez. 

Revista  de  Histdria  de  America.  No.  47. — Un  capitu- 
lo  de  euristica  peruana,  Guillermo  Lohmann  Villena; 
La  Centura  espahola  del  siglo  XVI  y  lot  libros  de  histo¬ 
ria  de  America,  Juan  Friede;  Colon,  Vespucio,  Magalla- 
nes  (Triptico  de  pensadores) ,  Roberto  Levillier. 

Revista  de  Humanidades.  11:2. — Lugones  y  el  mo¬ 
dernismo  hispanoamericano,  Adelmo  R.  Montenegro; 
Significacidn  metafisica  de  la  crisis  de  la  cultura  bur- 
guesa,  Juan  Adolfo  Vazquez;  El  ser  de  la  imaginacion, 
Emilio  Sosa  Lopez;  America  y  Gabriela  Mistral,  Maria 
Luisa  C.  de  Leguizamon. 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XXIV:48. — Antonio  Lopez 
de  Priego  y  el  patriotismo  mexicano  del  siglo  XVlll, 
Raiil  A.  del  Piero;  Introduccion  a  lot  cuentos  de  Baldo- 
me’'o  Lillo,  Fernando  Alegria;  El  tipo  sicologico  en 
Eduardo  Barrios  y  correspondencias  en  las  letras  euro¬ 
peas,  Angel  M.  Vizquez-Bigi;  Mariano  Latorre  y  su 
novela  "La  paquera,"  Raiil  Silva  Castro;  La  dictadura, 
tema  novelistico,  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco. 

Sur.  No.  259. — Issue  on  India.  Articles  of  interest  to 
B.A.  readers:  Crisis  del  espiritu,  Jawaharlal  Nehru; 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  Jawaharlal  Nehru;  La  religion 
de  un  artista  (Fragmentos),  Rabindranath  Tagore;  La 
literatura  de  la  India,  Humayun  Kabir. 

Universidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  40. — El  absurdo  y  la 
rebelion  en  Albert  Camus,  Manuel  Lamana;  Lo  ima- 
ginario  en  Sartre,  Angel  Jorge  Casares;  Lo  sensorial  en 
el  "Uanto  por  Ignacio  Sanchez  Me/ia  [  sic] ,"  Elena  B. 
del  Ponte;  El  comienzo  de  la  filosofia  hegeliana  y  de  la 
filosofia  tradiaonal,  Raiil  Echauri;  Aproximacion  a 
Goethe,  Soni  Baraldi  de  Marsal. 

La  Voz.  IV:7. — Gabriela  Mistral,  Victor  M.  Valen¬ 
zuela  (from  Hombres  y  temas  de  Iberoamerica). 

English 

Abstracts  of  English  Studies.  11:9,  10,  11. — Featur¬ 
ing  abstracts  of  literary  articles  published  in  English 
and  foreign  language  scholarly  periodicals. 

Accent.  XIX  :4. — Ivory  Tower  at  Laboratory:  Pater 
and  Proust,  Joseph  E.  Baker;  Kazantza^it:  Odysseus 
and  the  "Cage  of  Freedom,"  George  Scouffas. 
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Africa  South.  IV:2. — The  Poetry  of  Madagascar, 
Miriam  Koshland;  A.  C.  Jordan  on  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  African  literary  journal,  Itigidimi. 

The  American  Scandinaidan  Revieu/.  XLVII:4. — 
Booths  [from  Scandinavia]  for  American  Libraries: 
1958  Selections,  Rune  Arnling,  comp. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXX;3. — Francois  Mauriac,  Jean  Collignon;  The  Art 
Criticism  of  Paul  Claudel,  Michael  Riffaterre;  The  Se¬ 
crets  of  the  Bourse  According  to  Balzac  and  Zola,  Jean- 
Albert  B6d^. 

Amhicus.  XI:  10. — Recent  Argentine  Literature,  Ber¬ 
nardo  Verbitsky. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIX:3. — Issue  devoted  to 
“John  D‘»vey  in  Perspective"  with  articles  by  Horace 
M.  Kallen,  et  al. 

Approach.  No.  33. — John  Nist  on  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture;  Helen  Fowler  reviews  John  Nist’s  Dulce  et  Deco¬ 
rum;  Letter  to  Karl  Shapiro  on  Belief  and  Being.  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Bradley. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXX:9,  10,  11. — Tragedy  and  San¬ 
skrit  Drama  (1),  K.  Viswanatham;  A  Study  of  fames 
Joyce,  Howard  Sergeant. — Viswanatham,  concl.;  Yeats 
and  His  Modern  Critics,  V.  S.  Seturaman. — The  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Poetry  ( 1),  Peter  Malekin;  "Rasa"  as  a  Canon 
of  Literary  Criticism,  K.  Krishnamoorthy. 

Blackfriars.  XL;474,  475,  476. — No  literary  articles. 
— The  Geography  of  the  Soul  (on  St.  Teresa  and  Franz 
Kafka),  Neville  Braybrooke. — The  Secular  Angels:  A 
Study  of  Rilke,  Elizabeth  Jennings. 

Carolina  Quarterly.  XII:  1. — The  Snopes  Trilogy 
Completed,  James  B.  Meriwether;  Salinger's  "Sey¬ 
mour,"  Ernest  Johannson;  The  Age  Demanded  an  Im¬ 
age:  Notes  from  the  Ezra  Pound  Matter,  H.  A.  Sieber. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXI-X:2. — Dr. 
Johnson's  Early  Associations  with  Birmingham,  Charles 
Parish. 

The  Christian  Scholar.  XLII:3. — Auden  Waiting  for 
His  City,  Joseph  P.  Clancy. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VIII  :2. — Ezra  Pound  or 
Sophocles,  Donald  Sutherland. 

Commentary.  XXVI1I:4,  5,  6. — The  Dangers  of  Lit¬ 
eracy,  David  Daiches. — D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Our  Life 
Today,  Sonya  Rudikoff. — Paddy  Chayefsky's  Minyan, 
Anatole  Shub. 

The  Critical  Quarterly.  1:3. — Marlowe's  "Edward 
11":  Power  end  Suffering,  Clifford  Leech;  Anna,  Law¬ 
rence  and  "The  Law"  (on  Tolstoy’s  influence  on  Law¬ 
rence),  Henry  Gifford;  Authority  and  the  Individual: 
A  Study  of  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Kangaroo,"  R.  P.  Dra¬ 
per;  Ted  Hughes,  A.  E.  Dyson;  Shakespeare's  Politics 
and  the  Rejection  of  Falstaff,  G.  K.  Hunter;  Ben  Jon- 
son's"A  Vision  of  ^auty,"  Barbara  Everett;  Our  Debt 
to  Dr.  Leavis:  A  Symposium,  Raymond  Williams,  R. 
J.  Kaufmann,  Alun  Jones. 

Cross  Currents.  IX:4. — An  Analysis  of  Religious 
Language,  Eusebius  A.  Stephanou. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIX;2. — Kipling's  First 
Visit  to  America,  Israel  Kaplan;  E.  J.  Pratt  and  William 
Blake:  An  Analysis,  Harold  Horwood;  Byronic  Ro¬ 
mance  and  Nature's  Frailty,  Paul  West;  Philip  Child 


reviews  Sheila  Watson’s  The  Double  Hook:  The  Lync 
Craft  of  Miriam  Waddington  (review  article  on  The 
Season's  Lovers),  Ian  Sowton. 

Delta  (The  Netherlands).  11:3. — An  Ambivalent 
View  of  the  Animal  Kingdom:  A  Note  on  the  Stories 
of  Anton  Koolhaas,  Jan  Greshoff;  Karen  Jonckheere:  A 
Brief  Portrait,  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux. 

The  Downside  Review.  LXXVI1:249. — G.  M.  Hop¬ 
kins  and  John  Donne,  A.  A.  Stephenson,  S.J. 

Encounter.  XIII :3,  4,  5,  6. — Ludwig  Wittgenstein, 
Erich  Heller. — Issue  devoted  to  travel  articles. — The 
Writer  and  Publicity,  Colin  Wilson;  The  Fallen  City: 
Some  Reflections  on  Shakespeare's  "Henry  IV,"  W.  H. 
Auden. — The  Legend  of  Krishna:  Notes  on  Erotic  and 
Mystical  Themes,  Marguerite  Yourcenar. 

Etc.  XV1:4. — Santa  Claus:  The  Myth  in  America, 
John  Shlien;  The  Language  of  Science.  Anatol  Rapo- 
port. 

The  Explicator.  XVIII:1,  2,  3. — Brief  explications  of 
literary  texts. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XIII :4. — Mark  Twain’s  Fail¬ 
ures  in  Comedy  and  “T he  Enemy  Conquered,"  Guy  A. 
Cardwell. 

Horizon.  11:2. — The  Writer  as  the  Conscience  of 
France,  Richard  Gilman;  The  Persecution  of  Witches, 
H.  R.  Trevor-Roper;  The  Grand  Tour  (on  eighteenth 
centurv  education),  J.  H.  Plumb. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XII :3. — Toward  an  American 
Epic,  Roy  Harvey  Pearce. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXV:9,  10,  U.—The  Novels  of 
C.  V.  Raman  Pillai,  K.  M.  George. — Imaginative  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Age  of  Science,  Gulubdas  Broker;  Experi- 
mentalism  in  Hindi  Poetry,  Madhav  Singh  “Deepak.” 
— The  Philippine  Literary  Scene  Prema  Nandakumar. 

ISIS.  L:3. — Chauntecleer  and  Medieval  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  John  M.  Steadman;  Arthur  Koestler  and  His 
Sleepwalkers,  Giorgio  de  Santillana,  Stillman  Drake. 

Japan  Quarterly.  VI  :4. — Henry  Adams  in  Japan, 
Donald  Richie. 

Jesvish  Affairs.  XIV:9,  10,  11. — Women  as  Makers 
of  Afrikaans  Poetry,  Charles  Eglington;  Job  and  "J.B.": 
An  Analysis  of  Archibald  MacLeish’s  Play  in  Relation 
to  the  Book  of  Job,  Sidney  Berg;  Jewish  Literature  in 
Australia,  Raymond  Apple;  The  Vanishing  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank,  Martin  S.  Dworkin. — N.  P.  van  Wyk 
Louw,  Charles  Eglington. — In  Memory  of  Schiller, 
S.  Rappaport;  New  Departure  (concluding  the  series 
on  achievements  of  Afrikaans  (K>etry),  Charles  Egling¬ 
ton;  The  Theatre  in  the  Kibbutz,  Giorgio  Romano. 

Jewish  Spectator,  XXI V:8,  9,  10. — The  Short  Story 
in  Israel,  Charles  Angoff. — Arab  Writers  in  Israel, 
Gideon  Weigert. — MacLeish  Misses  the  Point  (on 
/.  B.),  S.  Michael  Gelber. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  6r  Art  Criticism.  XVIII :2. 
— Surrealism  and  Modem  Poetry:  Outline  of  an  Ap¬ 
proach,  Haskell  M.  Block;  Contextualism  Reconsidered, 
Eliseo  Vivas;  The  Analysis  of  Free  Verse  Form,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  a  Reading  of  Whitman,  Walter  Sutton; 
Toward  an  "Un-Definition"  of  Decadent  as  Applied  to 
British  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Robert 
L.  Peters. 
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Judaism.  VIII :4. — No  literary  articles. 

The  Kenyon  Revieu/.  XXI :4. — British  Decency  (on 
F.  R.  Leavis,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  George  Orwell,  Kings¬ 
ley  Amis),  Martin  Green;  Absence  in  Reality  (on  the 
poetry  of  Wallace  Stevens),  Newton  P.  Stallknecht; 
The  Image  of  Antony:  Lyric  and  Tragic  Imagination. 
Arnold  Stein;  One  Meeting  with  Mauriac,  Philip  Strat¬ 
ford;  Malraux’s  Genteel  Humanism,  Paul  West;  re¬ 
view  article  on  Denis  Donoghue’s  The  Third  Voice, 
Irving  Kreutz;  review  article  on  Saul  Bellow’s  Hender¬ 
son  the  Rain  King,  Richard  G.  Stern. 

Landfall.  XIII  :3. — “A  New  Zealand  Ouarterly-’’ 

Literary  Holland.  No.  7. — T he  Literature  of  the  For¬ 
mer  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Bcb  Vuyk. 

The  Literary  Review.  III:1. — Contemporary  Italian 
Fiction,  Giacinto  Spagnoletti;  Contemporary  Italian 
Poets,  anon.;  Contemporary  Italian  Literary  Criticism, 
Claudio  Gorlier;  Contemporary  Italian  Theatre,  Nicola 
Chiaromonte. 

Lituanus.  V:3. — Literature  and  Art  in  the  Snares  of 
Socialist  Realism,  Vincas  Trumpa;  The  Contemporary 
Lithuanian  Poet  Henrihas  Radaushas,  Ivar  Ivask. 

The  London  Magazine.  VI:10,  11,  12. — No  literary 
articles. — English  Poetry  Since  1945,  G.  S.  Fraser,  et  al. 
— Raymond  Chandler,  Ian  Fleming;  The  Adventures  of 
Saul  Bellow,  Anthony  Quinton. 

Meanjin.  XVIII :3. — Three  Realists  in  Search  of  Real¬ 
ity  (on  Frank  Hardy,  Judah  Waten,  John  Morrison), 
I>avid  Martin;  Earle  Btrney:  Canadian  Poet,  Brian  El¬ 
liott;  Canadian  Poetry,  M.  G.  Parks;  Asian  Uteraiure, 
Norman  Bartlett. 

Midstream.  V:4. — No  literary  articles. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  V:3. — Special  Stephen 
Crane  number  with  articles  by  R.  W.  Stallman,  et  al.; 
also  a  selected  checklist  of  Crane  criticism  compiled 
by  Maurice  Beebe  and  Thomas  A.  Gullason. 

The  Modem  Language  Journal.  XLIII:6,  7. — No  lit¬ 
erary  articles. — Italian  Literature  1957-1958,  O.  A. 
Bontempo. 

The  Month.  XXII  :4,  5. — The  Religion  of  Barbour,  a 
Scott  Poet  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  T.  H.  Kean. — 
T he  Fol\  Carol,  Douglas  Brice. 

Music  &  Letters.  XI  :4. — Ernest  Newman  and 
English  Wagnerism,  William  Blisset;  New  Facts  Con¬ 
cerning  William  Lawes  and  the  Caroline  Masque,  Mur¬ 
ray  Lefkowitz;  Mozart  Manuscripts  in  Florence,  Mi¬ 
chael  &  Christopher  Raeburn. 

Numbers  Ten.  111:2. — Return  to  Shelley,  E.  G. 
Schwimmer. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  21. — Donald  Hall  interviews 
T.  S.  Eliot  on  the  art  of  poetry. 

Partisan  Review.  XXVI :4. — Highbrows  and  the  The¬ 
ater  Today,  Louis  Kronenberger;  O'Neill's  "Long 
Day's  Journey  into  Night"  and  New  England  Irish- 
Catholicism,  John  Henry  Raleigh;  Notes  on  a  Suburban 
Theater,  Robert  Brustein;  The  Anti-Establishment 
Drama,  A.  Alvarez;  Love,  Love,  Love  (on  contempo¬ 
rary  American  theater).  Gore  Vidal;  The  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  Bertolt  Brecht,  Harold  Clurman. 

The  Poetry  Review.  L:3. — Thoughts  on  Robert 
Burns,  William  Kean  Seymour;  Francis  Thompson,  My 
Godfather  (II),  Francis  Meynell. 


Prairie  Schooner.  XXXIII  :4. — Mexican  Poetry  in 
English  Translation  (review  article),  Boyd  C.irter; 
After  Lorca  (review  article),  Tom  Parkinson. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXVI:3. — Poetry  and  Prose: 
Verse  as  a  Literary  Catalyst,  Lawrence  P.  Spingarn; 
Comrade  Anatole:  The  Political  Evolution  of  Anatole 
France,  Max  Nomad. 

Quest.  No.  23. — Bishnu  Dey  on  Alun  Lewis’s  poetry; 
The  Novels  of  Somerset  Maugham,  G.  V.  Viswanath; 
Socialist  Realism,  anon. 

Renascence.  XII:  1. — Graham  Greene  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Press,  Donald  P.  Costello;  Innocence  Revisited  (on 
the  image  of  childhood  in  Greene),  Catharine  Hughes; 
Ambiguity  in  Greene,  Renato  PuentaveUa,  S.J.;  Donald 
J.  Costello  reviews  John  Atkins’s  Graham  Greene; 
"The  Quiet  American":  The  Case  Reopened,  R.  E. 
Hughes;  John  P.  Murphy,  S.J.  on  Greene’s  The  Pot¬ 
ting  Shed. 

Romance  Notes.  1:1. — The  Vimont  "Chouans,"  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Ham;  Giono  as  a  Pacifist,  Maxwell  A.  Smith: 
The  Circle  as  a  Symbol  of  the  Absurd  in  "Les  jev.x  sont 
faits,"  William  H.  Baskin,  III;  A  Note  on  Corbi.^e  and 
Lamartine,  Albert  Sonnenfeld;  Color  in  the  Prose  Fic¬ 
tion  of  Valle-lncldn,  Manuel  D.  Ramirez;  Music  and 
Melodic  Effects  in  "Sinfonia  en  gris  mayor,"  Robert 
Avrett;  Henri  Barbusse  and  the  Ecuadorian  Novel,  Kes- 
sel  Schwartz;  The  Bathing  Nude  in  Golden  Age  Dra¬ 
ma,  Raymond  R.  MacCurdy;  A  Farce  Attributed  to 
Corneille  and  Moratin  (on  La  este^a),  John  C.  Dow¬ 
ling;  Robert  R.  LaDu  on  Guilin  de  Castro’s  Las  moce- 
dades  del  Cid;  David  T.  Sisto  compares  La  Celestina 
and  Doha  Bdrbara;  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges  and  the 
Death  of  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  James  B.  Wadsworth; 
Norman  Susskind  on  the  tragic  and  comic  in  the  chan¬ 
sons  de  geste. 

Romance  Philology.  XIII:2. — Distinctive  Features  in 
Lexicography.  A  Typological  Approach  to  Dictionaries 
Exemplified  with  Spanish  (cont.),  Yakov  Malkiel. 

Rumanian  Review.  XIII  :3. — Bucharest  in  Memoirs 
and  Literature,  Nicolae  Deleanu,  Valeriu  Ripeanu. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVIII  :4. — No  literary  articles. 

San  Francisco  Review.  1:3. — The  Intelligence  Quo¬ 
tient  of  Lady  Brett  Ashley  (on  the  unintelligence  of 
Hemingway’s  characters).  Jack  Garlington. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXXI :4. — The  Construction 
of  the  "Gisla"  Saga,  Taylor  Culbert;  Strindberg's  "En- 
sam":  A  Study  in  Structure  and  Style,  Walter  A.  Be- 
rendsohn. 

Shenandoah.  XI:  1. — Katherine  Anne  Porter  on  Lady 
Chatterley's  Lover;  Faulkner  and  the  Southwestern 
Humorists,  Cecil  D.  Eby. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVIII:4. — Melville's 
Quest  in  Life  and  Art,  James  E.  Miller,  Jr.;  The  Degra¬ 
dation  of  Bechy  Sharp,  John  E.  Tilford,  Jr.;  O'Neill's 
Everyman  (on  The  Great  God  Brown),  Robert  Berkel- 
man. 

Southwest  Review.  XLIV:4. — The  Fugitives  Over¬ 
hauled  (review  article),  John  T.  Westbrook. 

Soviet  Literature.  1959:8,  9,  10. — Pyotr  Pavlenko, 
Lev  Levin;  Konstantin  Fed'n  Discusses  His  Worh,  Eu¬ 
genia  Pelson;  A  Sense  of  the  Contemporary,  Dmiil 
Granin. — Issue  devoted  to  children’s  stories. — Litera- 
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ittre  of  the  Buryat  People,  Daniil  Romanenko;  Pyotr 
Skosyrcv  on  the  eighteenth  century  Turkmenian  poet, 
Mahtum-kuli. 

Thought.  XXXI V:  135. — The  Pasternak  Affair  in 
Perspective,  Thomas  Merton;  The  British  Novel  To¬ 
day,  Charles  A.  Brady;  Remembering  Eternity:  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  and  Proust,  Ralph  Harper. 

Trace.  No.  34. — Fraser  Drew  on  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXVI:992.  993,  994.— 
Ortega  and  the  Humanist  Illusion,  Paul  West. — Spe¬ 
cial  number  on  television  in  Great  Britain. — The  Psy¬ 
choanalysis  of  Ghost  Stories,  Maurice  Richardson;  A 
Conversation  with  Vladimir  Nabokov — with  Digres¬ 
sions,  John  G.  Hayman;  Recent  French  Novels,  Len 
Ortzen. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXIX;  1. — The 
Topicality  of  "Little  Dorrit,"  John  Butt;  "The  Cacique 
of  Ontario,"  Carl  F.  Klinck;  Swift  and  the  Ancients- 
Stoderns  Controversy ,  Philip  Pinkus;  Baudelaire,  A.  E. 
Carter;  Edwin  fohn  Pratt  (review  article),  F.  W.  Watt. 

Victorian  Studies.  111:2. — "The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge"  as  Tragedy,  John  Paterson. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXVI:  1. — How 
Do  You  Write  Poems?  Donald  Hall;  Comedy,  Tragedy, 
and  Tragicomedy,  Cyrus  Hoy. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLIX:1. — fames  Boswell:  The 
Man  and  the  Journal,  William  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letter hunde.  IX:3. — Anna  de  Villiers 
on  Johan  Daisne;  Heiligheid — Si(oonheid — Waarheid, 
J.  J.  Degenaar;  Kleur  in  Perspehtief,  W.  A.  de  Klerk; 
Die  Afrthaanse  Letter^unde  en  die  Nobelprys,  Aletta 
Naudc. 

Vindrosen.  VT:6. — Samuel  Beckett,  Chr.  Ludvigsen; 
Nye  veje  for  romanen  (on  the  French  roman  nou¬ 
veau),  Uffe  Harder;  Ebbe  Traberg  on  the  newest 
French  lyric  poets  (Yves  Bonnefoy,  Andre  du  Bouchct, 
Jacques  Charpier,  Jacques  Dupin,  Roger  Giroux,  Jean 
Laude);  Brigitte  Bardot — et  symptom,  Simone  de 
Beauvoir. 

Wending.  XIV;8,  9,  10. — De  romantische  beweging, 
J.  W.  Schulte  Nordholt. — 100  jaar  na  Darwin,  J.  M.  van 
Veen;  De  ontwihk^Ung  van  de  evolutiegedachte  sedert 
Darwin,  feiten  en  conclusies,  A.  de  Froc;  Hiroshima 
mon  amour,  H.  S.  Visscher. — Via  Athene,  G.  J.  de 
Vries;  Theologische  kroniek,  J.  Sperna  Weiland. 

Parnasso.  1959:6,  7. — Saksalatnen  lyrUkko.  Manfred 
Peter  Hein  (on  the  contemporary  German  lyric)  ;An- 
selm  Hollo  on  Heimito  von  Doderer;  C.-A.  von  Wille- 
brand  on  the  contemporary  German  novel. — Manner- 
korven  ^yrywy^rer,  Kai  Laitinen;  Pentti  Karhunmaa 
on  Lawrence  Durrell. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1959:  7,  8,  9. — Ac- 
tualiteit  van  de  romaneske  roman,  Johan  Daisne;  Mar¬ 
cel  Janssens  on  Bernard  Kemp;  Albert  Wcsterlinck  on 
Paul  Lebeau’s  Xanthippe. — Hoofdwerk  en  meester- 
werk-  Naar  aanleiding  van  twee  romans  van  mevrouw 
Bosboom-Toussaint,  Gerard  Knuvelder;  Albe  on  Saint- 
John  Perse;  Maurits  Engelborghs  on  Graham  Greene’s 
The  Complaisant  Lover. — Het  Nederlandse  beeld  van 
Spanje,  S.  A.  Vosters;  Lode  Baekelmans  on  Herman 
van  Pymbrouck;  Engcne  van  Itterbeek  on  Francois 
Mauriac. 


Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  XIII:4,  5,  6. — Improvisa- 
tie,  Herman  Teirlinck;  Brommen  rond  Multatuli,  Roger 
Binnemans;  Julien  Kuypers  on  the  ‘‘Vlaamse  Bewe¬ 
ging,”  concl.;  Raymond  Brulez  on  political  satire; 
Johan  Daisne  on  a  film  version  of  Dostoevski's  Gam¬ 
bler. — Gijsen  en  Joachim,  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux;  Lyrisch  of 
episch  proza?  Gerard  Walschap;  Herman  Teirlinck. 
cont.;  Hugues  C.  Pernath,  dichter  en  dandy,  Rene 
Gysen;  Achilles  Mussche  on  Jozef  Cantre. — Nihilisme, 
Leo  Flam;  Herman  Teirlinck,  concl.;  "Negatif,"  te 
subjectief  bekek^tt?  H.  L.;  Ger  Schmook  on  Peter  Be¬ 
noit  (I). 

De  Periscoop.  IX:12,  X:l,  2. — M.  E.  on  St.-John 
Perse;  literary  letter  from  Antwerp,  Oscar;  literary  let¬ 
ter  from  South  Africa,  Fred  Engelen. — Paul  de  Vree  on 
Harry  Mulisch;  Paul  de  Vree  on  new  Dutch  prose;  E. 
Penkala  on  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair  of  1959;  In  me- 
moriam  Benjamin  Peret,  Pol  Le  Roy. — R.  F.  Lissens  on 
Guido  Gezelle;  Piet  Tommissen  on  Paul  de  Vree;  lite¬ 
rary  letter  from  Leopoldstadt,  Walter  Geerts;  literary 
letter  from  London,  Hugo  van  de  Perre. 

Streven.  XIII  :1,  2,  3. — E.  Bolsius  on  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins;  Wij  en  de  dichters  van  nu,  T.  van  der  Stap. 
— Th.  Govaart  on  Jan  Walravens;  R.  Hardt  on  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  the  Soviet  writers;  P.  den  Ottolander  on 
Erich  Przywara. — Joan  Th.  Stakenburg  on  Robbe- 
Grillet  and  Butor;  W.  Peters  on  recent  pocket  book  edi¬ 
tions  in  English. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLIlhlO,  11. — Herman  Liebaers 
on  Helene  Swarth;  Jacques  van  Bergen  on  F.  A. 
Snellaert;  Ada  Deprez  on  E.  du  Perron. — Adriaan  van 
der  Veen  on  Ferdinand  Bordewijk;  Karel  Jonckheere 
over  poezie,  Paul  de  Wispelaere;  "Peanuts,"  Amerika's 
geestigste  comic  strip,  Donald  V.  Mehus;  Jan  Walravens 
on  W.  F.  Hermans. 

West  Vlaanderen.  VIII  :47. — Issue  dedicated  to  a  cul¬ 
tural-historical  assessment  of  the  West  Flemish  land¬ 
scape  and  its  representation  in  the  various  arts. 

De  Tsjerne.  XIV:9,  10,  11. — E.  B.  Folkertsma  in  a 
retrospective  survey  of  Flemish  folk  writing. — Fedde 
Schurer  on  Durk  van  der  Ploeg. — Fiftieth  birthday  is¬ 
sue  for  D.  A.  Tamminga:  Critical  articles  on  that 
Flemish  poet  by  Fedde  Schurer,  E.  B.  Folkertsma,  Jo 
Smit,  Lolle  Nauta,  Durk  van  der  Ploeg,  and  J.  H. 
Brouwer. 

Kalpana.  1959:Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. — Review  of  current 
Hindi  books;  “Some  Discrepancies  in  Quotations  in 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,”  Ramashakar  Bhatta- 
charya. — Review  of  some  current  Hindi  books;  “Au¬ 
thor's  Freedom  in  Literary  Society,”  Ashok  Vajp>eyee. 
— Bhagvatsharan  Upadhaya's  review  of  the  book 
“History  of  Central  Asia”  by  Rahool  Sankrutyayan; 
“French-Swiss  Literature,”  Weber  Peret. 

Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  X:19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. — Aron  Ki- 
bedi  Varga  on  the  international  conference  of  poets  in 
Belgium;  Karol y  Benedek  on  the  art  of  Eskimos. — 
Bertrand  Russell’s  telegram  for  the  release  of  impris¬ 
oned  Hungarian  writers;  Liszlo  Gara  on  the  manu¬ 
script  of  “Corona  de  Hungria,”  a  drama  of  Lope  de 
Vega. — No  literary  articles. — Pil  Albert  on  Sartre. — 
Bela  Horvath  on  Salvatore  Quasimodo;  Adam  Koszto- 
linyi  on  Henri  Bergson. — Miklos  Baudy  analyzes  An¬ 
dre  Schwarz-Bart’s  Goncourt-prize  novel;  Jorgen 
Schleimann  on  Tibor  Dcry;  John  Beloff  on  Mihaly 
Polinyi. 
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Oj  Latohatdr.  11:5,  6. — Liszio  Cs.  Szabo  examines 
three  Shakespeare  plays;  “Science  and  Morals,”  Mihaly 
Polanyi;  Geza  Ekecs  on  the  Hungarian  movies  of  the 
postwar  years. — Zoltin  Szab6  on  Gyorgy  Sirkozi; 
Jozsef  Takics  on  today’s  Finland;  Gyorgy  Gomori  on 
Pasternak’s  An  Essay  in  Autobiography. 

aut  aut.  No.  53. — Emilio  Cecchi:  II  poeta,  Alessandro 
Pellegrini;  La  rivolta  morale  e  il  "moralismo"  in  Al¬ 
bert  Camus,  Franco  Fanizza;  II  nuovo  romanzo  di 
Saul  Bellow,  Glauco  Gambon. 

Convivium.  XXVI1:4. — Interpretazioni  del  Risorgi- 
mento,  U.  Marcelli;  /  sansimoniani  della  “Revue  Ency- 
clopedique”  e  la  questione  italiana,  Maria  Pia  Cuccoli; 
Moment!  dell'espistolario  leopardiano,  Arcangelo  Leone 
de  Castris;  ll  “Trionfo  della  liberty  in  Casa  Carducci, 
Mario  Saccenti. 

Filosofia.  X:4. — Bacone  e  Vico,  Enrico  De  Mas; 
Eclettismo  di  Kant  precritico,  Giorgio  Tonelli;  L'este- 
tica  di  Ardiano  Tilgher,  Silvio  Cumpeta. 

Giornale  Critico  della  Filosofia  Italiana.  XXXVIII  :3. 
— L’uomo  e  la  natura,  Ugo  Spirito;  L'empirismo  come 
filosofia  e  come  antifilosofia,  Armando  Plebe;  Studi 
sull'attualismo  e  influenza  di  Gentile  sulla  cultura  an- 
glosassone,  H.  S.  Harris. 

Letterature  Moderne.  IX:3,  4. — II  Tasso  prosatore  e 
la  consuetudtne  al  fare  poetico,  Francesco  Flora;  Gino 
Nenzioni  on  Valle-Inclin’s  theater;  La  tradizione  e  i 
giovani.  Introduzione  alio  studio  della  narrativa  italiana 
contemporanea,  Silvio  Guarnieri;  Eugenio  Montale: 
Lingua  poetica  di  Montale,  Bortolo  Pento:  Guido  Da- 
vico  Bonino  on  Montale’s  Im  bufera;  Da  Patroni  Griffi 
a  Beck.ett,  a  Venezia,  Giorgio  Pullini,  Renato  Casarotto. 
— Goethe  e  la  letteratura  italiana,  Giovanni  Necco; 
DeU'unitd  dell-ispirazione  lirica  nella  poesia  di  Matteo 
Maria  Boiardi,  Giancarlo  Gostoli;  L’ultimo  Moravia, 
Renato  Bertacchini;  Una  questione  di  fonti:  George 
Sand,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Sergio  Ci- 
gada;  La  narrativa  di  Pier  Antonio  Quarantotti  Gatn- 
bini,  Bruno  Maier. 

//  Mulino.  VIII;4. — No  literary  articles. 

Narrativa.  IV:3. — Verga  e  la  Duse,  Aurelio  Navarria. 

Paragone.  IX:116,  118. — /  "Taccuini  di  conversa¬ 
zione"  di  Beethoven,  Luigi  Magnani;  ll  romanzo  di 
Albert  Camus,  Guido  Guglielmi;  ll  guerriero,  Tamaz - 
zone,  lo  spirito  della  poesia  nel  verso  immortale  de! 
Foscolo,  Carlo  Emilio  Gadda. — La  strada  del  simbolis- 
mo,  Mario  Luzi;  Alcune  considerazioni  su  Herzen, 
Belinskif  e  un  loro  epigono,  Lia  Wainstein;  Francesco 
.Squarcia  on  Italo  Calvino. 

II  Ponte.  XV;9,  10. — Montale  e  la  crisi  delTuomo 
moderno,  Rodolfo  Macchioni  Jodi;  II  piccolo  teatro 
della  cittd  di  Milano,  Dario  Paccino. — “Teddy  boys" 
contro  luce,  Pino  Lucano;  Bernard  Berenson,  Roberto 
Salvini;  ll  significato  di  “natura"  nel  pensiero  di  Leo¬ 
pardi,  Bruno  Biral. 

Question!.  VII :3. — Lo  scienziato  e  Tartista,  W.  H. 
Auden;  literary  column  by  Sergio  Pautasso. 

La  Rassegna  della  Letteratura  Italiana.  LXIII:2. — 
Francesco  Torti,  critico  preromantico,  Emilio  Bigi; 
L'ultimo  canto  di  Saffo,  Carlo  Muscetta;  Notizia  di 
Luigi  Bonazzi,  Giuliano  Innamorati;  ll  razionalismo 
critico  di  Ludovico  Castelvetro,  Riccardo  Scrivano. 


Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate.  XII;2. 
— Arte  e  critica  nella  concezione  delTAbate  Du  Bos, 
Enzo  Caramaschi;  Utopia  e  realta  ne  “L’uomo  senza 
qualitd"  di  Robert  Musil,  Johannes  Hosle;  Itinerario 
barocco  del  Moliere,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Brunelli; 
L'ltalia  e  gli  scrittori  italiani  nei  “Memoires  inedits" 
d’ Alfred  de  Vigny,  Liano  Petroni. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XIII  :5. — Giovinezza  di  Verona,  Diego 
Valeri;  ll  terzo  Guido,  Marino  Moretti;  La  mostra  del 
seicento  a  Venezia,  Marco  Valsecchi. 

Societd.  XV:5. — Centocinquant’anni  di  evoluzionis- 
mo,  Pietro  Omodeo;  Fonti  ideologiche  e  orientamenti 
social!  della  democrazia  italiana  (II),  Giuseppe  Berti; 
Proust  nel  dopoguerra,  Libero  Solaroli. 

Studi  Storici.  1:1. — La  dottrina  pisicaniana  della  rtvo- 
luzione  soaale  (1),  Giuseppe  Berti;  Socialdemocratici 
tedeschi  e  socialist!  italiani  (1878-1888),  Ernesto  Ra- 
gionieri. 

Tempo  Presente.  IV:9— 10,  1 1. — Che  cos’i  il  realismo 
socialista?  anon.;  Kruscev  in  America,  Mauro  Calaman- 
drei;  Mtllecinquecento  lettori,  Enzo  Forcella. —  Malattie 
croniche,  Ignazio  Silone;  Picasso  e  la  crisi  delTamore, 
Riccardo  Barletta. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLII:8-9,  10,  11. — Devoted  to  the 
memory  of  its  late  Director,  Agostino  Gemelli,  O.F.M. 
— Presupposti  storici  della  questione  negra  negli  Stati 
Unit!  d’America,  Eugenia  Martinez;  Rimbaud  e  il 
cattolicesimo,  Fortunato  Zocchi. — Evelyn  Waugh  e  la 
narrativa  cattolica  inglese,  Paola  Ferri. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLII:4. — “The  Romantic  Move¬ 
ment”  (irom  both  an  artistic  and  a  literary  point  of 
view),  Ada  Polak. 

Samtiden.  LXVIII:7,  8,  9. — Haakon  Lie  on  William 
Cecil  Slingsby. — Knut  og  Marie  Hamsun,  Philip 
Houm;  Sara  Lidman,  Etna  Ofstad;  Pavel  Fraenkl  on 
the  significance  of  Bergson  for  twentieth  century  Eu¬ 
ropean  literature. — Johan  Borgens  “Jeg,"  Paal  Brekke; 
Francisco  Ruiz  Ramdn  on  the  Spanish  novel,  1939- 
1958. 

V induet.  XIII  :3. — Hugo  Kamras  on  Charles-Louis 
Philippe;  Francisco  Ruiz  Ramon  on  the  contemporary 
Spanish  theater;  Sonja  Hagemann  on  Scandinavian 
children’s  books  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Kultura.  1959:144,  145,  146. — Opoznione  procety, 
Czeslaw  Milosz;  Swoi  i  obey  (z  cyl(lu  “tydzi  w  l(ul- 
turze  poltkiej  )  (II),  Aleksander  Hertz;  Zagubieni  ro- 
mantycy,  W.  A.  Zbyszewski. — Gotfryd  Benn — wiersze, 
Adolf  Sowinski. — "Lanezeneta"  przy  Alei  Polnocnej, 
Danuta  Mostwin;  Al^tualnoic  Szeptyd^iego,  A.  V. 

Broteria.  LXIX:  4,  5,  6. — Meditofdo  para  o  Notto 
Tempo,  A.  Veloso;  O  Teatro  litiirgico  na  Idade  Media 
peninsular,  Mirio  Martins;  As  Origens  cristis  e  os 
Manuscritos  do  Mar  Morto,  J.  Vaz  de  Carvalho. — O 
Triunfo  do  Latim,  A.  Freire,  S.L;  A  Historia  do  Velho 
Testamento  em  Portugues  do  Sec.  XIV,  Mirio  Martins; 
Joao  Mendes  on  Joao  Caspar  Simoes’s  Historia  da  Poe¬ 
sia  do  Seculo  vinte:  same  on  Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  Me¬ 
moires  d'une  jeune  fille  rangee. — Sherlock.  Holmes  h 
luz  da  Caracterologia,  D.  Manuel  d’Almeida. 

Gazeta  Literaria.  1959:3,  4,  5. — Alberto  Uva  on  Al¬ 
berto  de  Serpa;  articles  on  journalists. — O  Fracasso 
Ionesco,  M.  de  A.;  Ionesco  no  Porto,  Maria  Marcelina; 
A  defesa  do  escritor,  uma  grande  obra  de  divulgofdo, 
Nuno  Rocha;  Alberto  Uva  on  Jose  Regio;  “Aspectot 
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de  filcsofia  da  linguagem,”  de  Vieira  de  Almeida,  Ma¬ 
rio  Sottomayor  Cardia. — A  presenga  de  Whitman  em 
Alvaro  de  Campos,  Alberto  Uva;  articles  on  the  77th 
anniversary  of  the  Associafio  dos  Jornalistas  e  Homens 
de  Letras  do  Porto. 

Leitura.  XVIII;27,  28. — Jose  Maria  Belo  (self-por¬ 
trait);  O  Negro  e  "Os  Sertoes,"  Henrique  L.  Alves;  An¬ 
gulo  da  Canfio  brasileira,  Vicente  Salles;  Adolfo  Ca- 
minha:  a  Provincia  e  a  Corte,  Brito  Broca. — No  Para: 
Emprego  e  Primeiro  Romance  de  Ferreira  de  Castro, 
Georgenor  Franco;  O  Romance  da  Selva  brasileira,  Edi- 
gar  de  Alencar;  Poesia  "In  fieri,"  J.  Guimaracs  Mene- 
gale;  O  Humanismo  em  Menotti  Del  Picchia,  Octacilio 
Lopes;  Pericles  Eugenio  da  Silva  Ramos  on  Menotti 
Del  Picchia 's  Juca  Mulato. 

Knfiievnost.  1959:7—8,  9,  10. — O  ienoi,  Otokar  Ker- 
k>vani;  Maksim  Gorl(i,  Boiidar  Adiija;  Realizam  An- 
djelha  Krstiia,  Ko(!a  Racin;  Oto  Bichalji-Merin  on 
Lorca;  MuxUhi  realizam.  Dr.  Vojislav  VucJkovii. — "Sta- 
noje  Glovai"  Djure  Jal^liia,  Miodrag  Popovid;  DuSan 
Puvadid  on  Robert  Burns. — Gete  kjoo  mudrac,  T.  S. 
Eliot;  Dramaiurgija  filma,  Vladimir  Petrid. 

Bibliote^sbladet.  XL1V;7,  8,  9. — Technical  articles 
on  library  administration. 

BLM  med  AVB.  ( Bonniers  Litterara  Magasin  med  All 
varldens  Berdttare).  XXV11I:8,  9,  10. — Sven  Fagerberg 
on  Joyce  and  music;  EkelbJ  och  Eliot,  Kjell  Espmark; 
Ett  Ehelofsht  Alfabete,  Bengt  Hdglund;  Carl-Eric 
Nordberg  on  Sivar  Arncr’s  radio  dramas. — Kai  Hen- 
mark  on  Par  Lagerkvist;  Erik  Berggren  on  theological 
aspects  of  Par  Lagerkvist's  work;  Sigard  MSrtcnsson  on 
Vilhelm  Moberg;  Olle  Holmberg  on  the  new  Bonniers’ 
“History  of  German  Literature”;  En  Dikf  pi  Vandnng, 
Siv  Arb. — Karl-lvar  Hildeman  on  Eroding  and  Karl- 
feldt;  Kjell  Espmark  on  Gunnar  Ekeldf. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVI11:4,  5. — Brceeen,  Harry  Ander¬ 
sen;  Vilgot  Sjoman  on  literary  research  in  America; 
Lennart  Sorensen  on  Swedish  science  fiction. — Trygve 
Greiff  on  Olav  Nygard;  Vilho  Suomi  on  Joel  Lehtonen; 
Om  P.  F.  Suhms  forhold  til  den  Holhergske  kpmedie  og 
til  det  fplsomme  drama,  Frederick  Nielsen. 

Ovyd.  1959:104,  105. — Franco  i  molod',  D.  Korbut; 
Sered  tumanu,  Ol’ha  Mak;  Dama  de  Noche,  Maria 
Tsukanova. — Knyha  dobrykjh  dil  /.  Mazepy,  V.  Si- 
chyns'kyi;  Poltava,  Verner  von  Heidenstamm;  Olenyne 
shchstia,  Albert  Kamus;  Mazepa  z  Motreiu,  S.  Lev¬ 
chenko. 

Multi-Ungual 

The  American-German  Review.  XXVI:1,  2. — 
Schiller  After  Two  Centuries,  Walter  Silz;  Harry  W. 
Pfund  on  Marbach’s  Schiller  Museum;  In  Memory  of 
Stephen  Crane,  Johannes  Helm;  Felix  M.  Wassermann 
on  Alexander  von  Humboldt;  Schiller:  Dramatist  of 
Our  Time,  Richard  Plant. —  Schiller’s  Rehabilitation 
of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  John  T.  Krumpelmann;  Eichendorff’s 
"Taugenichts"  in  Vienna,  Thomas  A.  Riley;  Conrad 
Beissel  and  Thomas  Mann,  Andres  Briner. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis.  VIII;1-2. — Papy- 
rologie  und  Interpolationenhntik.  an  den  Digesten, 
Erwin  Seidl;  Textgeschichtliche  und  literarhritische 
Folgerungen  aus  neueren  Papyri,  Rudolf  Stark;  Die 
Papyrologie  und  die  neutestamentliche  Textl^ritih, 
Georg  Maldfeld;  Papyrologie  et  histoire  cidturelle 
(Epopue  romaine),  Jacques  Schwarz;  Ironie  und  Hu¬ 
mor  bei  Thomas  Mann,  Andre  Banuls. 


Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  24. — ^Prose  and  poetry  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian. 

Bulletin  des  Etudes  Portugaises  et  de  L'lnstitut 
Franfois  au  Portugal.  Vol.  21. — Miguel  da  Silveira’s 
"El  Macabeo,"  Edward  Glaser;  Bedford  et  le  Portu¬ 
gal,  Andre  Parreaux;  Camilo,  lecteur  de  Senancour, 
Renan  el  Baudelaire,  Jean  Girodon. 

Canadian  Literature.  1959:2. — A  Colonial  Romantic: 
Major  John  Richardson,  Desmond  Pacey;  Une  poesie 
d’exil,  Gilles  Marcotte;  A  Twentieth  Century  Penta¬ 
teuch,  M.  W.  Steinberg;  Milton  Wilson  on  Margaret 
Avison;  Drama  on  the  Air,  George  Robertson;  A  Lin¬ 
guistic  Theory  of  Criticism,  R.  J.  Baker. 

El  Clarin.  No.  28. — The  "nana”  in  "Yerma"  and 
"Bodas  de  Sangre,"  A.  E.  Purver;  "Voz  inmensa"  by 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  L.  R.  Cole;  Pdez  Galdos  y  su 
"La  de  Bringas,"  Francisca  Maria  Brased  de  Daver. 

Comparative  Literature.  XI  :3. — Milman  Parry  and 
Homeric  Artistry,  Frederick  M.  Combellack;  Shal^e- 
spearean  Elements  in  Historical  Plays  of  Strindberg, 
Birgitta  Steene;  The  Middle  English  "Sir  Tristem": 
Toward  a  Reappraisal,  Thomas  C.  Rumble;  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
W.  T.  Bandy;  Molihre  and  Turgenev:  The  Literature  of 
No-Judgment,  Oscar  Mandcl;  Dante’s  Belacqua  and 
Becl^ett’s  Tramps,  Walter  A.  Strauss. 

Culture.  XX :3. — Albert  Camus  et  I’existence  de 
Dieu,  Nicolas-M.  Cote;  The  Transition  in  Canadian 
Poetry,  Louis  Dudek;  Polyeucte  est-il  encore  chretien? 
Odoric  Bouffard;  The  Prose  Version  of  Gilles  de  Chin 
and  the  Poem,  Louis-P.  Cormier;  La  simplicite  det 
humbles  et  des  petits  (in  the  work  of  Bernanos),  S. 
Raymond-Marie. 

Erasmus.  XlI;5-6,  7—8,  9-10,  1 1-12. — Book  reviews 
of  scholarly  works  in  all  fields  and  in  all  languages. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  XII:3. — Sir  Thomas  Malory  Crea- 
teur  Verbal,  Robert  N.  Rioux;  Robert  Greene  a-t-il  ac¬ 
cuse  Shakespeare  de  plagiat?  Rene  Pruvost;  La  corre- 
spondance  d’ Alexander  Pope,  Jacques  Golliet;  John 
Middleton  Murry,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  et  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer,  Denis  Girard;  Michel  Benamou  on  Wallace  Ste¬ 
vens;  George  Meredith  vu  par  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
Pierre  Weil-Nordon. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  X1V:3,  4. — L'autobiographie 
danoise,  H.  Bach;  Sebastian  Franclt  et  I’idee  de  tole¬ 
rance,  Joel  Lefebvre;  Theories  recentes  sur  la  genhe  des 
contes  populaires,  Andre  Moret;  Une  nouvelle  interpre¬ 
tation  de  Lessing,  G.  Pons. — Schiller  bicentenary  is¬ 
sue:  articles  by  Jean- Jacques  Anstett,  Roger  Ayrault, 
Genevieve  Bianquis,  Maurice  Boucher,  Robert  d’Har- 
court,  Victor  Hell,  Robert  Leroux,  Raoul  Masson,  Hans 
Mayer,  JeaJi  Murat,  Max  Rouchc,  Benno  von  Wiese, 
Maurice  Colleville,  and  Claude  David. 

French  Studies.  Xlll:4. — The  Mechanism  of  the 
Magnetic  Doors  in  Rabelais,  Booh.  V,  Chapter  37,  K.  H. 
Francis;  Odet  de  Turnibe’s  "Let  Content’’  and  the 
Italian  Comedy,  Norman  B.  Spector;  A  Reconsideration 
of  Alcette,  P.  J.  Yarrow;  Villiers  de  1 1  tie- A  dam  in 
1870,  A.  W.  Raitt. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXII;4. — Im  Schiller-Jahr, 
Ludwig  Marcuse;  Schillers  Lehre  von  der  erzieheri- 
schen  Bedeutung  det  "Spiels,"  Melitta  Gerhard;  Schil¬ 
lers  tchwarzer  Ritter,  John  R.  Frey;  D.  E.  Allison 
on  Schiller’s  Jungfrau  and  Goethe’s  I  phi  genie;  Die 
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Stellungnahme  Schillers  xu  Goethes  "Egmont,"  Har¬ 
old  A.  Walter;  Kenneth  Negus  on  Schiller’s  Der  Gei- 
sterseher  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s  Das  Majorat. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIV;4,  5. — Curiosity,  Anxi¬ 
ety,  Wonder  (I),  Stanley  H.  Rosen;  La  "Filosofia  delle 
morali"  di  Adriano  Tilgher,  Filippo  Liverziani;  Vladi- 
miro  lankelevitch  o  alle  soglie  dell-ineffahile,  Em- 
manuele  Riverso;  Le  pretendu  isothisme  d'Avicenne 
dans  le  Ricit  de  Hayy  ibn  Yaqxan"  (I),  A.  M.  Goichon. 
— Per  una  teoria  generale  della  logica,  Mario  M.  Rossi; 
11  linguaggio  dell'ontologia  nei  presocratici,  Virginia 
Guazzoni  Foi. 

Hispania.  XLII:4. — The  Modern  'Novel  as  'Viewed  by 
Ortega,  E.  Cordel  McDonald;  The  Use  and  Types  of 
Humor  in  the  Picaresaue  Novel,  James  R.  Stamm; 
More  on  the  Date  of  Composition  of  the  "Cantor  de 
M(o  Cid,"  Paul  M.  Lloyd;  The  Recent  Novels  of  Man¬ 
uel  Gdlvex,  Myron  I.  Lichtblau;  La  novela  de  la  Revo- 
lucidn  Mexicana  y  su  clasificacion,  Eugenio  Chang- 
Rodriguez;  Algumas  reminiscSncias  do  Brasil  no  Ro- 
mantismo  argentina,  Claude  L.  Hulet;  Howard  T. 
Young  on  Jos6  Vasconcelos. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVII;4. — An  Italian  Version  of 
Cervantes’  "Gitanilla"  (From  Plagiarism  to  Transla¬ 
tion),  Joseph  G.  Fucilla;  Hallazgo  de  "Diego  Moreno," 
entremes  de  Quevedo,  y  vida  de  un  tipo  literario,  Eu¬ 
genio  Asensio;  "Se  acicalaron  los  auditorios":  An  As¬ 
pect  of  the  Spanish  Literary  Baroque,"  Otis  H.  Green; 
GaldSs’  Classical  Scene  in  "La  de  Bringas,"  William  H. 
Shoemaker;  Toward  a  Reconsideration  of  the  Old 
Spanish  Imperfect  in  -ia-ie,  Yakov  Malkiel. 

Intercdmbio.  XVII  :7-9,  10-12. — Friedrich  Schiller 
(1759-1805),  anon.;  As  Baladas  de  Schiller,  Pedro  de 
Almeida  Moura;  100.  Todestag  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldts,  anon.;  Alexander  von  Humboldt  zum  Geddiht- 
nis,  Wolfgang  Krauel. — Cecilia  Meirelles.  20  Poemas 
Escolhidas,  traducidas  por  Tomaz. 

Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Quarterly.  VI  :3. — 
Heine  as  Prophet  of  Modern  Europe,  John  A.  Hess; 
" Almuiuces"  in  Alfonso  X’s  "Primera  crdnica  general," 
T.  B.  Irving;  The  Nineteenth  Century  "Cancionero 
general  del  sigh  XV,"  Jules  Piccus;  Punti  di  raffronto 
tra  "ll  piacere"  e  "A  rebours,"  Olga  Ragusa;  Law 
French;  Its  Problems  and  the  Status  of  the  Scholar¬ 
ship,  R.  J.  Schoeck;  Herder's  Estimate  of  Swift,  James 
M.  Spillane. 

Libri.  IX :3. —  Cassiodorus  Senator,  Griinder  der 
Klosterbibliothek  von  Vivarium,  Leo  Teutsch. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  XIV:128,  129. — Jacques  den 
Haan  on  Fran^oise  Sagan;  Bootsie  en  Ollie  Harring¬ 
ton,  Hans  de  Vaal;  Adriaan  van  der  Veen  on  Nathalie 
Sarraute;  literary  letter  from  Frankfurt,  Karlheinz 
Deschner;  literary  letter  from  Paris,  Hans  de  Vaal. — 
"Shakespeare  and  Company,"  Jacques  den  Haan; 
Adriaan  van  der  Veen  on  Pierre  de  Lescure;  Johan  Jacob 
on  Cesare  Pavese;  J.  J.  Strating  on  Harry  Golden;  Eric 
van  der  Steen  on  brief  English  and  American  essays; 
J.  van  Gelen  on  Fran^oise  Sagan. 

Monatshefte.  LI:5,  6,  7. — Der  Knabe  Elis:  Zum 
Problem  der  Existenzstufen  bei  Georg  Trakf,  Jost  Her- 
mand;  The  Lstcifer  Motif  in  the  German  Drama  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  Hugo  Bekker;  Heinrich  von  Kleist 
and  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Schubert,  Ursula  Thomas; 
Thomas  Mann  und  der  "Anglizismus,"  H.  G.  Haile. — 
Melitta  Gerhard  on  Schiller  and  Stefan  George;  Walter 
Grossmann  on  Schiller  and  Hintze;  Schiller's  "Nanie," 
Walter  Gausewitz;  Sister  Mary  Frances,  S.N.D.  de  N., 


on  Schiller  as  translator;  Joseph  E.  Bourgeois  on  Enrica 
von  Handel-Mazzetti  and  Schiller. — Two  Unpublished 
Letters  of  Thomas  Mann,  Kenneth  Oliver;  Joseph  Mi- 
leck  on  Wolfgang  Borchert’s  Draussen  vor  der  Tiir; 
Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Hugo  van  Hofmannsthal, 
George  C.  Schoolfield;  Characterization  in  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied,  Arnold  H.  Price;  German  Plays  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges:  1955-1958,  Herman  E.  Rothfuss. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XL:1. — Meditacidn  sobre  el 
libro,  Francisco  Romero;  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz  in 
memoriam  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle;  La  presencia  de 
America  en  el  "Quijote,"  Luis  Cavanillas  Avila;  Defini- 
ci6n  del  indigenismo  peruano,  Abraham  Arias  Larreta; 
Belleza  natural  y  belleza  artistica,  Edgardo  Ubaldo 
Genta;  Gonzdlez  Prada  y  la  cultura  inglesa,  Eistuardo 
Nunez. 

Orbis  Litterarum.  XIII ;3-4. — Politics  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  Howard  B.  White;  Alain  Renoir  on  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight;  Strindberg  et  la  critique  fran- 
foise  de  son  ipoque,  Stellan  Ahlstrom;  Karl  S.  Guthke 
on  Kleist’s  Amphytrion;  Le  motif  de  la  peste  chez 
Albert  Camus,  Ph.  Jolivet;  A  History  of  Danish  Litera¬ 
ture,  Helge  Toldberg;  Theorie  des  modernen  Dramas, 
Jacob  Steiner;  Adam  Brandt  on  Andr^  Gide;  La  genhe 
du  " Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique"  de  Pierre 
Bayle,  Leif  Nedergaard;  Zu  einem  Motto  im  "West- 
dstlichen  Divan,"  Gunther  Jungbluth;  Ein  Passus  in 
Rousseau’s  RSveries,  Leif  Nedergaard.  > 

Le  Parole  e  le  Idee.  1:1. — Giovanni  Papini,  Giuseppe 
Toffanin;  El  primado  napolitano  en  las  lides  literarias, 
Francisco  Ellas  de  Tejada;  Borgese:  Da  Dante  a  Thomas 
Mann,  Italo  Maione. 

PMLA.  LXXIV:5. — The  Sigemund-Heremod  and 
Hama  Hygelac  Passages  in  "Beowulf,"  Robert  E.  Kas- 
ke;  The  Arithmetic  Structure  of  the  Old-French  "Vie 
de  Saint  Alexis,”  Eleanor  Webster  Bulatkin;  Scandina¬ 
vian  Influence  on  English  Syntax,  Max  S.  Kirch;  Chau¬ 
cer's  Point  of  View  as  Narrator  in  the  Love  Poems, 
Dorothy  Bethurum ;  T he  Book-Burning  Episode  in  the 
Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue:  Some  Additional  Analogues, 
John  M.  Steadman;  Martin  Marprelate,  Marvell,  and 
"Decorum  Personae”  as  a  Satirical  Theme,  John  S. 
Coolidge;  The  Subject  of  Milton’s  Ludlow  "Mask," 
Sears  Jayne;  Satan  and  Shaftesbury,  Morris  Freedman; 
Beleaguered  Monasticism  and  Chateaubriand’s  "Vie  de 
Ranch,"  Harry  Redman,  Jr.;  Emile  Montigut  and 
French  Romanticism,  Richard  M.  Chadbourne;  "Don 
Quijote"  en  las  obras  del  P.  Antonio  Eximeno,  Alice  M. 
Pollin;  The  Genesis  of  "Felix  Holt,"  Fred  C.  TTiomson; 
The  Concept  of  Meter:  An  Exercise  in  Abstraction, 
W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  Monroe  C.  Beardsley;  "The  Ameri¬ 
can  Myth":  Paradise  (To  Be)  Regained,  Frederic  I. 
Carpienter;  Two  Rodericks  and  Two  Worms:  "Ego¬ 
tism:  or,  the  Bosom  Serpent"  as  Personal  Satire,  Alfred 
H.  Marks;  "The  American”:  A  Reinterpretation,  John 
A.  Clair;  Edith  Wharton  and  Henry  fames:  The  Lite¬ 
rary  Relation,  Millicent  Bell;  Murray  Sachs  on  Daudet’s 
Les  lettres  de  mon  moulin. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XXV:4. — Ddmaso  Alon¬ 
so  y  sus  "Hijos  de  la  ira,"  Concha  Zardoya;  Metaformis- 
mo,  “ criaturalismo"  y  sdtira  en  la  obra  novelistica  de 
Francisco  Ayala,  Hugo  Rodriquez- Alcali;  La  forma  en 
la  ultima  poesia  de  Neruda,  Luis  Garcla-Abrines. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografta.  IX:2. — Mar¬ 
tin  Luis  Guzmdn,  Ermilo  Abreu  Gdmez;  Bibliografta 
de  los  movimientos  sociales  modernos  en  America 
Latina,  Victor  Alba;  The  Frontier:  A  Symposium,  Max 
Savelle,  Marta  M.  de  Sinchez-Albornoz. 
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Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee.  XXXIII  :3. — Becl(^- 
ford  en  Italie,  Andre  Paircaux;  Preromantiques ,  Rout- 
teauistes  et  Shakespeariens,  Claude  Pichois;  Thomas  de 
Quincey  und  die  Kantische  Philosophie,  Peter  Michel- 
sen;  L’Espagne  dans  le  "Journal  Etranger”  et  la  "Ga¬ 
zette  Utteraire  de  I'Europe"  Robert  Pageard;  cQuien 
era  Floridn  Coetanfao?  Jose  Luis  Cano;  Henry  Coburn 
et  la  Utterature  franfalse,  Marjorie  Shaw. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  CII:3. — Die 
Schrift  vom  Wettkampf  Homers  und  Hesiods,  Ernst 
Vogt;  Rudolf  Kassel  on  Menander’s  Dysl^olos:  The  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Greel(  Original  of  the  Poenulus,  W.  G.  Ar- 
nott;  Menander’s  "Dysl^olos,"  Timonlegende  und  Pe- 
npatos,  Wolfgang  Schmid;  De  Somnii  Scipionis  textu 
constituendo  I.  De  natura  memoriae  Macrohinae ,  M. 
Sicherl. 

M  If 


Studi  Francesi.  III:2. — Franfois  de  Callihes  e  una 
critica  del  "hel  esprit,"  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso;  Chaudesai- 
gues  e  Balzac,  Raffaele  de  Cesare;  En  marge  du  naru- 
ralisme:  Gabriel  Thyebaut,  Colin  A.  Burns;  Marcello 
Spaziani  presents  some  unpublished  letters  of  Mau¬ 
passant  to  the  Princess  Mathilde. 

Two  Cities.  1959:2. — Defence  of  the  Freedom  to 
Read,  Henry  Miller;  L’horloge  chez  Edgar  Poe,  Jean- 
Pau!  Weber;  Pohes  et  poesie,  Armand  Guibert;  Sinclair 
Beiles  on  William  Burroughs. 

X.  1:1. — The  Notion  of  Commitment:  An  Aes¬ 
thetic  Inquiry,  Anthony  Cronin;  Is  Your  Novel 
Really  Necessary?  Martin  Gerard;  L’image,  Samuel 
Beckett. 

If  If 


On  January  19th  and  20th  over  250  translators  met 
in  Prague  for  a  conference.  Coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  these  are  the  men  and  women  through 
whose  eyes  the  Czech  and  Slovak  reader  who  does  not 
read  foreign  languages  sees  the  literature  of  other 
countries  and  other  ages.  Thanks  to  them  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  nation’s  literature  you  cannot  find  in  the 
bookshops. 

Words  of  criticism  were  not  lacking;  criticism  of 
bad,  hasty  translations,  showing  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  background  for  complete  understand¬ 
ing.  A  great  improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  level 
of  translation  in  the  pre-war  years,  when  the  translator 
was  a  hired  hack  with  no  literary  responsibility,  was 
agreed.  There  was  criticism  of  the  other  extreme,  schol¬ 
arly  historical  novels  so  full  of  recondite  terms  that  the 
reader  was  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  if  they  had 
not  been  translated. 

The  former  tendency  to  translate  from  the  literature 
of  France,  America,  and  England  only  those  works 
whose  writers  were  professedly  politically  progressive, 
or  at  least  to  estimate  too  highly  the  literary  value  of 
their  work,  had  been  overcome.  TTie  present  tendency, 
while  less  harmful,  led  to  the  translation  of  writing  of 
little  literary  value,  merely  for  its  sensational  charac¬ 
ter;  while  interesting  as  phenomena  of  the  Western 
capitalist  world  of  culture,  too  many  of  these  trans¬ 
lations  of  ephemeral  character  means  that  works  of 
real  and  permanent  value  are  missed,  or  at  least  de¬ 
layed. 

Naturally  much  of  the  discussion  centered  on  the 
problems  of  translating.  The  major  clash  of  opinion 
came  after  Jan  Vladislav,  the  translator  of  Shake- 
sp>eare’s  sonnets,  had  expressed  the  views  of  a  group  of 
his  colleagues  that  the  classics  need  to  be  presented  in 
a  modern,  up-to-date,  streamlined  form  in  keeping 
with  the  tastes  of  modern  readers.  'This,  he  believed, 
marked  the  “modern”  generation  of  translators  off 


from  earlier  generations,  with  their  excessive  metaphor 
and  over-(>oetical  imagination. 

The  opposite  view  was  expressed  by  Erik  Saudek, 
the  translator  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  himself  a 
poet.  How  can  a  classic,  asked  Saudek,  who  is  a  classic 
not  only  because  he  is  dead  and  famous,  but  because  in 
his  own  day  he  was  a  revolutionary,  a  humanist  and  a 
realist,  need  “bringing  up-to-date"? 

What  in  his  work  was  revolutionary  and  mod¬ 
ern  in  his  own  day  is  precisely  what  makes  him  a  classic 
and  what  keeps  him  modern  today  and  for  all  time. 
Never,  declared  Saudek  passionately,  should  we,  the 
translators,  feel  that  we  are  helping  the  poor  old  classic 
onto  his  feet. 

Most  comment  centered  on  the  latest  translation  of 
Hamlet,  now  being  played  in  the  National  Theatre, 
Prague.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  Hamlet  up-to-date,  the 
translator,  Zdenek  Urbinek,  has  departed  very  far  from 
Shakespeare's  language.  (“Not  even  Hamlet  in  eve¬ 
ning  dress,”  commented  Zora  Jesenski,  the  leading 
Slovak  translator,  “it’s  Hamlet  in  a  tweed  sports 
jacket!’’) 

Critics  find  the  whole  performance  lacking  in  dra¬ 
matic  tension,  and  lay  part  of  the  blame  on  the  trans¬ 
lator.  “You  cannot  take  away  the  senses  and  leave  only 
the  story,  told  in  the  plainest  and  most  contemporary 
language,  without  bringing  the  original  down  to  a 
humdrum  level.” 

Others  have  welcomed  Urbinek’s  elimination  from 
the  text  of  Hamlet  of  hints  and  references  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  modern  reader,  although  they  regret¬ 
fully  point  out  instances  where  this  has  led  to  distor¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  meaning.  “We  should  remem¬ 
ber,”  Saudek  warned  in  a  wider  context,  “that  demo- 
cratisation  of  the  language  should  never  mean  pau¬ 
perisation.” 
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